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INTRODUCTION. 

" Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts; and be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in 
you, with meekness and fear." — 1 Pet. iii. 15. 

The reader ivill find in the following pages a series of notes, 
rather than a full and detailed account of such knowledge 
as may be required for a profitable study of the Scriptures* 
The object of the author has been merely to give such a 
view of the Sacred Volume, as shall, through the Divine 
blessing, awaken a desire to " search the Scriptures" (John 
V. 39 ; Acts xvii. 11), and assist those who may be making 
a first effort to do so. 

The practical benefit to be derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures depends upon the disposition of mind in which we read 
them. Under this conviction the general plan pursued has 
been, — 

First, To remind, the reader of the Divine authority of the 
Bible, by slightly noticing smne of the evidences on which it 
is proved to be the word of God, 

Having thus shown the state of mind in which the Sacred 
Volume should be approached, as the word not of men, but 
of God, the object of the writer has been to explain. 

Secondly, The purpose for which the Bible was given to 
mankind ; as also, 

Thirdly, The manner in which that purpose has beenfuU 
filled* Some general remarks will then be given. 

Fourthly, On the interpretation of the Bible* 

The Jews were the people through whom God communi- 
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cated bis will to man. This consideration has suggested the 
propriety of giving a slight sketch, 

Fifthly, Of the governmentf the worship^ and the different 
sects f S^c, of the Hebrew people* 

After this has been added, 

Sixthly, A short account of the several books of the Old 
and New Testament, with such a notice of their contents a^ 
will in some measure illustrate the previous remarks. 

The use which has been made of the Sunday Exercises 
on the Morning and Evening Services of (he Church 'has 
suggested the attempt to foim what may be used as a 
Sunday Exercise on the Bible. This being the author's 
object, will offer some apology for the number and abrupt- 
ness of the references to Scripture. To those who may 
use it as an exercise for the instruction of the young, it is 
strongly recommended that the substance of each section 
should be reduced to questions, and written answers 
required. A few questions have been given ; but to have 
pursued this further would have increased too much the 
aiEe of the volume. 

Bishop Home remarks : " When we study the writing* 
of men^ it is well if, after much pains and labour, we find 
some particles of truth amongst a great deal of error : when 
we read the Scriptures, all we meet with is truth. In the 
former case we are like the Africans on the Gold Coast ; of 
Whom it is said that they dig pits nigh the water-Mis of 
mountains abounding in gold ; then, with incredible pains 
and industry, wash off the sand till they espy at the bottom 
two or three shining grains of metal, which only just pay 
their labour. In the latter case we work in a mine suffi* 
dent to enrich ourselves and all about us*" — ^The object of 
this work is to draw the reader to this mine^, and just to 
loosen its surfsice for him. 

Bishop Jewel says : " The Scriptures are manna given to 
QS from Heaven, to feed us in the desert of this world." 
The author can truly state, that his heart's desire and prayer 
ttt God is, tl»t by his humble effi>Tts these Scriptures may be- 
endeared to the reader ; that b^g led to pertake of the 
Bread of Life, he may eat and live for even (Jdbn vi. 81, 
&c. 47, &e. with Col. iii. 16 ; Johnxvi. 18.) 
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CHAP. I. 
THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

Contents. — § i. The Preservatwn of the Bible, § ii. The Moral S^f^eU 
qfUte Bible. § iii. The Agreemeta ^ sU the Parte vM each other, 
§ W. TheJSjiirU rf0u Writeru §▼« i^rutke mid Propkeey proahg U 
iobethe WordrfGotL 

What is thb Bible ? This seems naturally the first inqidty 
which suggests itself as an introduction to the study of the 
Bible. A^d for this reason— because the answer at once 
directs us to the disposition of mind in which it should be 
read ; and our right use, and even our understandings of 
the Sacred Yolume, entbely depends on the disposition in 
which we read it. (Dan. xii. 10 ; see also Isa. xrix. 13, 14 : 
Matt. vi. 23. xi. 25. xiii. 11, 12; John iii. 19. v. 44; 1 
Cor. ii. 14 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; 2 'Rm. iii. 13.) 

These testts are given by Bishop Butler on this subject ; 
Analogy, Feurt S. page 321. 

The Bible is the word of God, and this solemn thought 
shooM be erer present to the mind when we read it. It is 
not, however, me object of this chapter to enter into any 
detailed proof of the Divine authority of the Bible, but only 
to remind the reader of some of those remarkable cin^nm- 
stances, which distinguish it as such from all other books. 
Among these, may be noticed what (till the attention had 
been dbrawn a little to the subject) might not appear* so; 
namely, first, its Preservation, 

|i. The PresenmHan of the Bible. 

1. The Bibleis the otde^ hook m the warldi the first 
part of it, which is the foundation upon which all the othen 
rest, havio^ been writ^ 3300 years ago ; that is to say^ 
nearly 1000 ycBica earlier than the date of any other hiatory 
whieh we have. 

Heiodotos and Thucydides, the oldest pn^sme histoiiana 
whose writings have reached our times, were eon^e^ponucy 
with Ezra and Nehemiah, the last of the historiana of the 
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Old Tdstatnent. Between them and Moses, tlie wrlteb of 
the rfii^st five books of the Bible, there is mi interval of 
zhearly 10(H) years. The Poems of Homer and Hesiod are 
somewhat more ancient than Herodotus, but they are neariy 
600 years afler Moses. 

And it is the more remarkable that the Bible shbuld be 
the oldest book in the world, from these two conisidera- 
tions :— 

(1.) The Jews, who had the care of these books/ weite, at 
different periods of their history, a very despised and o^ 
pressed pec^le. (See an account of their treatment from 
the Midianites, Judges vi. 2 ; also from the Philistines, 1 
Sam. xiii. 20 ; from die Syrians, 2 Kings xiii. 7 ; the Egyji.- 
tians, 2 Chron. xii. 2 — 9 ; and particularly from the Assy- 
rians, 2 Kings xvii. 6 ; and the Chaldeans, 2 Kings xxiv. 
XXV. 2 Chron. xxxvi. Jer. lii.) 

During their captivity in Babylon, their temple having 
been burnt, the very ark in which the original copy of -the 
Law Was kept (Deut. xxxi. 26), and evrary glory of the 
Jewish worship perished, and their city laid waste for more 
than a hundred years. Antiochus Epiphanes, when he took 
Jerusalem, murdered about 40,000 of its inhabitants, sold 
as many more to be slaves, and ordered, that whoever was 
foulbdwith the Book of the Law should be put to d^ath-; 
•and every book that could be found was burnt. (1 Maccab. 
i, 56, 57.) 

1 (iL) The Jews themselves were tempted, by their con- 
tiimal disobedience, to a frequent disregard of their own 
, Scriptures. (See Deut. xxxi. 29, verified by all their sub- 
sequent history. Neh. ix.) 

! Their constant disposition to idolatry before the Baby- 
lonish captivity was calculated, humanly speaking, t6 en- 
dan^r the safety of the Sacred Volume* Jezebel^ the wife 
of a king of Israel, attempted the utter destruction of the 
prophets of the Lord (1 Kings xviii. 4), and with them^ as 
a necessary consequence, of the Sacred Books ; and so'fkr, 
indeed, did these and similar (Matt, xxiii. 34) £H:tempts 
, succeed, that ii^ a subsequent period of their history, Josiah, 
S' pious king of Judah, and Hilkiah, the high priest, were 
jdestttnteiof an authentic copy of the Scriptures, - until the 
liitter'Ibund itin the house of the hord, (2 Kings xxii;; 
i9 €3uK>n» xxiv.) * .• 
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PRESBEVirriaN OF) TUE BIBLB;^ '! I) 

: Under tlieae cir^mstances/is it not remarkable tUt %lSk 
Book of the Jews should have been preserved ; 'aild^thiit nilt 
acfiiagle bode lof the Egyptians, Chaldieans, Phoe»idin«;^tlitt 
niost Nourishing md civilized nations which Ivved' at the^ 
same time with them,) has reached ufr ? ^ "> 

i« 2. The B^le has been preserved unaitered, ^ > : / 
t. iAs. tothat^part of the Bible written before the eoibing ^f 
our blessed Lord, called the Old Testament, we know ^:^ m 
•i. j(lk)/ Thikt a copy of the Five Books' of Moses^ dalled the 
ifenlAlf3£^Af was made by the Samaritans, who, aAjer the Bfii« 
bylNtniah oapivity (more than 500 years before €hrist)>^bef 
tajBoe' the rooted enemies of the Jews^ (Ezra iv.. f, 4^ \ 
Jphn dv« 9 ;, viii. 48.) ''.-^ 

-• (3.) That nearly 300 years before Christ, by Order «f 
Ptolemy Philadelphus,. king of Egypt, atranidatibn''vna 
made, aiid widely circulated, of the whole of the Old Testae 
Xaeiut into Greek, the language then most genexally^uiikler-^ 
atood. u '•'< 

;/ t(3.^) That, on comparing this Hebrew Samaritan Pentad 
tench, and this Greek translation, called the SeptaaginI, 
Ihey substantially agree with each other and with our Bible. 
. (4«). But the strongest proof that the Old Te^ament 'is 
unaltered, is, that our Lord declared the Old Testarasat (as 
,the Jews possessed it in his time) to be the word of .<6od 
(Mark vii. 13). He adopted (Luke xxiv. 44) that thiree^ 
fold division of it, as the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, 
in which the Jews comprehend all the Old Testament as we 
now have it. Our Lord frequently charges the Jews witii 
making the word of God of none effect by their traditions, 
but never of corrupting the text. v 

As to that part of the Bible written after the coming of 
our Lord, called the New Testament, we know ' >1 

(1.) That it was very widely circulated, and that theare- 

Ibre no alteration could be made without its being hiiowki : 

for before the middle of the second century, the greater part 

.of. the different books of which it is composed were read in 

every Christian assembly throughout the worid. 

(2.) That these writings were held in highest reverence, 
were received as a Divine rule of faith and conduct — ^re- 
ceived as such, to the rejection of many others pretending 
to revelation, and even to the rejection of those written* by 
eminent Christians, as the Epistle of Clement, ftc-^^feceivted 
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Hi Pivine by thoee who wete called to 1^ down their lives 
jn attettatioii of their belief, and who, therefore, would exer* 
me the greatest jealoi^y over the preservation of those wii* 
tiaffs unaltered* 

(3.) That very andent maauseripts of the New Testa- 
ment are extant, which, though made in different countiies 
»t a^ vast distance firom each other, differ very little. 

(4.) That, as before the coining of our Lord, the enmity 
^ the Jews and the Samaritans was overruled to the preser- 
vaH(m of the Bible unaltered^ so since His advent, the en« 
suly of Jews and Chzistians, and the divisions of Christiana 
4imongst each other, have been overruled to the same great 
•end. No alteration could be made by one sect, either in 
4be Old or New Testament, without the detection of such al- 
iteration by some other sect (Ps. Ixxvi. 10).* 

** Cities fall, kingdoms come to nothing, empires &de 
away as the smoke. Where is Numa, Mmos, Lycurgua^ 
where are their books ? what is become of their laws ?'* But 
that this Boeik '* no tyrant," as Bishop Jewel remarks, 
^^ should have been able to consume, no tradition to choke« 
90 heretic maliciously to corrupt ;" that it ^ould standi 
jiuto this day, amid the wreck of all that is human, without 
altering or dbanging <me sentence so as to change the doe« 
trine taught therein ; surely, here is a very singular pro- 
vidence attending it, claiming our attention in a very re-» 
xnarkable manner. (1 Pet i. 24, 25; Prov. xxi. 30; Matt. 
JKxiv. 95.) 

§ a. The Moral Effects of the Bible. 

As the Bible is the most ancient book, so is it the moat 
wfiuential on the heart ;^ not only changing men's opinions, 

- * The precediBg remaxka do not apply to the Apocrypha, whkh is 
soo%»tii««B bo«ii4 up with the Bitle» but ia no part of tlia canoa of Scrip* 
ture. The last council of Trent* held in the year INK), under Pope Pius 
IV. preiumed to call it so ; but it was never considered as sacred by the 
Jews, waa never alKided to by our Lord or his Apostles, and m not ha the 
catalogue of Saeied Books given by the fatten danog ih» first four oep^ 
tuf its : so ihat, aa Bishop Bwvet saya, we hav^ the conc«rrent sense of 
the whole Church« oo the matter. The apocryphal hocks were read in 
die Church after the fburth eentury ; but Jerome expressly InfiMrms us* 
A'they were read for example itf Bfo, and instrucdon of manners, but 
tMre ae< apptttd U et^hXth anf$ thctrme/" pteinly implytng; d»ey had no 
DiviiM aMthQRty^ (See the 64h Ajrticit of thQ Cbit?ch. of England.) 



but prbdadsi^ a t6tal aitemtion of ehsfacteri of their yniniA* 
pies, motitresi and conduct. 

St. Paul telates what occurred at Coritiih (1 Cor. ti. 10^ 
11), and St. Peter what eflScct was produced ifi Pontcte, Oa^ 
latia, and other plac<ii (1 Pet. iv. 3) nearly 1800 years ago* 

Justin the martyr, who was educated a heathen philoso«» 
pher, and flourished about the nuddle of th«i second century, 
in his celebrated Apoh^, presented to the emperor Trajan, 
says, *^ We, who formerly delighted in adultery, now ob^ 
serre the strictest chastity ; we, who used the charms of 
magic, have devoted ourselves to the true Gk>d ; dnd we, 
who valued money and gain above all things, now cast what 
we have in common, and distribute to every man according 
to his necessities.*' 

Tertullian, an Afincan, bom at Carthage, who lived about 
sixty years after Justin, makes the same public appeal. 
Revenge was one of the virtues of heathenism ; but, he sttys^ 
we now render to no man evil for evil. 

Origen, bom at Alexandria in E^pt, in his reply to 
Celsus, written about A.D. 246, and liactantius, who was 
appointed preceptor to the Roman emperor Constantine* 
were able to make sinular appeals : and in confirmation of 
the justice of such appeals, even the Emperor Julian, after 
he became an apostate from the feith, in an epistfe to 
Arsacius, an heathen priest (written A.B. 430), held up 
Christians to the imitation of pagans, on account of the sanc- 
tity of their Hves, and their love not only to strangers, 
but to enemies. And as it was at Corinth, Pontus, Ga- 
latia, Rome, Carthage, and Alexandria, so now, through 
the influence of the Bible, adulterers, thieves, dmnkarcb, 
overcome their bad habits, becoming chaste, honest, sober. 
Through its influence the headstrong become gentle, the 
proud humble, the covetous generous, the cmel merciful. 
Where hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, and 
envyings prevailed ; through the Bible are produced love, 
Joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, 
temperance; and that not only in coxmtries before civilized^ 
but in the most barbarous. 

** Here, in England, St. Paul's church, in L(»don, was the 
temple of Diana ; St. Peter's cbureh, in Westminster, was 
the temple of ApoUo. The darkneiss of those" times was such, 
that men slew tneir own ctdldren, and offered them up to 
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idols.'* ' What has produced the great moral change we jiow 
6eet n change affecting not only England, hut all Europe ; 
for vAsen ^t. Paul set foot at Philippi, dl Europe was given 
to idolatry. How is it that there is not now on^ heathen 
templ^in it, though Athens alone had hundreds of, altars 
dedicated to idolatry? That change was effected by the 
Bible. (Jer. xxiii. 29; John xvii. 17.) 

Such, also, has been the support it has afforded ujider the 
extremity of human sorrow, as to enable men in the very 
afi^ony of death to pjay for their murderers (Acts vS. 0). 
How many death-beds is it at this moment cheering with 
hoipes of eternal happiness, which could be derived from t^o 
other source! (2 Tim. i. 8 — 10; 1 Cor. xv. 55 — 59.) 

' And therefore, if the providence of God is seen in tl^e 
pteservation of the Bible, his grace is seen equally in its 

§ iii. The Agreement of all Parts of the .Bible with each 

other. 

But besides the Preservation and Moral Effects of the BiUe» 
tBere.are other very remarkable circumstances iUustrating 
its, divine authority. 

We might suppose that the oldest book in the woprld 
would tell us many things of which we should otherwise be 
ignorant ; and so the Bible does. We are indebted/to the 
first and second chapters of Genesis for all we know qH the 
^^ation of the world and of man : we are indebted to the 
tenth {chapter of Genesis for all we know of the origin, of 
nations as they at present exist ; and to the eleventh chap** 
tei; ^r the reason why, though all axe descended from one 
:&ther.and mother, there are so many languages in the 
"^orld., 

, But there is a circumstance still more worthy of notice 
than any yet mentioned with regard to the Bible ; and that 
i$, the agreement of all the parts with each other. 

In this respect diere are two circumstances quite peculiar 
to the. Bible, and which make it unlike any other book. 
The one respects the writers; the other, what thfiy have 
written, 

1. Aft to the writers of the Bible. 

(1.) The Bible was not written by one person,- but 
by many, of different stations, abilities, and education. 
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^^ ISio^es, who wrote tbe Pe^t:ateuch9 was learned in all the 
wis,d9Pi of tii^, Egyptians, and hrought up as the son of 
Ph^ao)i'.^ daughter* Amos was a herdsman, filling one of 
tjie lowie^t stations in society (Amos vii. 1 4). Matthew was 
a tax-gatherer ; Luke, a physician ; Paul, a learned Phari- 
see ; Peter find John, fishermen, " unlearned and ignorant 
men,^' i. e. they filled no puhlic station, and had not received 
a.jlll:^ral education. 

. (2;) These persons lived at different periods, and therie- 
fof£^ could not have any intercourse with each other. 
..Pavid,. the sweet Psalmist of Israel, wrote about 400 
years allter, Moses ; Isaiah, about 250 years after David ; 
Matthew, more than 700 years after Isaaah, and 400 years 
aQ;er,Malachi, the last of the writers of the Old Testament. 
Between Moses, who wrote the first, and John, who wrote 
the last of the sixty-six books which form our present 
Bible, there is an interval of more than 1500 years. 

Now, in such a Book — or rather such a collection of 
books, such a library — so written, is it not a remarkable 
fact that there should be an exact agreement in all its 
parts? In this respect there is no other such book in the 
world. But this agreement is the more wonderful when we 
consider, 

'2. What they have written. 

(1.) This agreement is on subjects the most difficult. 

These writers treat of the purposes of God, lliey unfold 
to us what is his great design in the government of the 
wofld, from the beginning to the end of time. (Gren. iii. 15 ; 
1 John iii. 8; £ph. i. 10.) The first writer, in the Book 
of Genesis, gives an account of the creation of the world ; 
the last writer, in the Book of the Revelation, gives us a 
view beyond its close, into an eternal world ^* where time 
.duiH be no longer.*' 

These writers treat of the nature and end of man. They 
lay 'bare the human heart, so that every one may see re- 
flected hk own motives and character. They treat of the 
natulre of tme happiness (Eccles. xii. 13 ;, Matt. v. 2, &c. 
xi. 28). 

These subjects; being of infinite importance to all, have 
ef^giaiS^i the deepest study of the most profound minds: «nd 
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tiwu i{»Jlbw% k pcoired V ^^ ^^» ^^^ ^ ^^m ^ilarad * 
ibovt them exotpt Ae "wxitefs of the BiU»« Their wntiogB, 
and tbeiis onlyv w^; as raj» of t]|» snn beainiBg foith froni 
acommoA eentze^ to vum aad «iilif^iKtcB 

(9.) Yet, M fuztiber illi»tnliiig honr womdeifiil i» ^u 
•gnem^it, obaonre tlie dAffsrenit forms ia vhick the writen 
of ^ BiUe hftve treated thes^ smbjeets* 

One frames laws, as Moses ; another ghes an aliatxact 
of the history of th» Jeirisik Bati<Hty as Joskna; aiBother of a 
private £unily» as that of Bnth ; siBother writes Psahtts> 
as David; or Psoverbsy as Sokmoa. Isaiah, Jeremialiy and 
others, give us |«ophe<^s ; the four fivamgdists, a hiogra« 
pky ; Paul and others, letters. 

Between the Old and New TbstaDBents tiieie is a moat 
ttriking' contrasl^ aa to the fcmaa of religioii iaucolcated bj 
Moses and by aiax blessed Lord. 

Moses gives a most coiB|dieabed system of refigioHS weh> 
diip, abounding in eevenonies, and of so eaudusive a eha- 
laoter ae to be t(^ally unit to be tiie rdigioB of maBkiiid 
(Beut. xvi* 16). The writers of the l^w Testammt have 
givea a system as simple, as that of Moseawas eomiplieated; 
and one ci universal application (Mai^ xvi. 15), enjozning, 
as of Divine appointment, only two sacraments* How 
wondeifiil, that these two systems, at first sight so dissimilar, 
should be found, on a more earc^ study, to be is exact 
agreement ; that a worik: so written shouJd pfeseait through- 
out the saoDie views of the pirposes of Go^ the only views 
worthy ei ham whidh have ever been given; tiiat it should 
ptesent l^roughovt the same viewa of the nature of uhbi^ 
diJBfefent from all others, yet showing that knowledge of Iu» 
ehflonteter which k alone found to agree wi& &ct ; that it 
should present t^ saoae viewa of the nature of tree happi- 
Bess, and whieb ate the only views pi9f«d by expemnce 
to be true ; that the religious systems of die Old said New 
T^Mtament, as unlike as the seaflblding to a boalding, should 
yet be found to have tiie same couBectioA aa the scafieldiDg 
has to abuil£ng! 

Whence such agreement m all its pertaf Surely,, a 

* See Mosheim'^ Eccl. HtftU, ti^ i., oir tBe abmiidhies, and opposition 
ts each odker, of the 6ccek and Bosian philoMphers. 
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Dfvine AieMteet srast bttve tfapciuiCended Meb a bniklliiff ! 
Smelj tli^ My men, wko compMed Ae Bible, *^spdke m 
tbey tineie iMved by Ae Holy Oboat" (2 Ptft. i. 9t); ^'iyi 
8criptaK? 18 gmii by flMfnn«M (2Titti.iM^15)« 

llir Bible is Tin: Boc« o« GoDytbeeiily, sftd tbe p^ribct^ 
levdadon of Grod'a wfU to nMai; smd tkutit, ixyrs, hou- 
IFSSB^ vppKXMV Bx«PAKS» fa G(ov^» ot^KftT, cMiAgnkli it 
9A saeh. This k the ehiiaeter Ae wcileRi (iiipiay ; this is 
the character which it is the great object of tkeir writiilgs 
to form in stll who lead theni* 



§ iv. The Spirit of the Writers of the Bible, 

I. The Bible is distinguished a» the word of God by ito 
peifect regasd to latrrH. 

(1.) Take a gsnesal illustsatioA, which nms tkrou^ 
aLmost the whole book — namely, the eharaeter ghfen of Ike 
Jemieih people. What, fbc instaacoy does Mosea say of than, 
at the dose of his ministry? *'Ye have been rebellions 
against the Loid from the day that I knew yoa" (De«i« ix. 
24); and ag^in, " For I know that after my death ye will 
utterly eonrupt yourselves,'* &c. (lb. xxxi. 29.) And every 
aid»equaii writes presents the swne view : see Judges 
ii. 19; 1 Sam. xii. 12; Neh. ix. ; Ps. Ixxvui.; Isaiah i. 

It is not to be- supposed that the Jews were so much 
worse than any other nation. As to their knowledge 
of Divine truth, the general p«aity oi dieir worship, aiid 
the iastaacea among t&em of mdividual piety — as Jos^h, 
Moses, Samuel, Daniel, and others^ they were very &r si»- 
peanoi to- ev^ry other people. But contrast theis history,, as 
given in the Bible, with that of every nadon in the wiovld, 
where is a nation so condemned by ita own historians v ao 
featfully threatened with punishment ? (See Levit. xxvi. &e. 
Jeremiah^ and the Prophetie Wiicings liiroughouU) And 



* Insphratioir has fieen acciinitely defined to be ** such an 1tninedf!ate 
and oomplete dkeovery by the Holy Spirit,, td Che minda of the Sacred 
Vciters, of theae things which could not have been otherwiBe Iinown— - 
and such an eiDsctttal tuperkUendeneif as to Aote matters which they 
might have been informed of by other means — as entirely preserved them 
fh>m error in every particular which- could in the least aflbct any of the 
doetrinw mt pnoapai counfaedi in'their boolta"^— Aroff^ « Eiwiya. 

b6 
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'W%' this difference ? Moses and the Propbets wrote under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Thus were they tau^t to 
e^imate character justly, as in the light of eternal Trutii ; 
and hy the same guidsuice being raised above every pre-* 
judiee, they were enabled to state the truth faitMdly. 

((2,) The same uniform regard to truth distinguishes their 
writings iohen called to speak of themselves, or of those whose 
reputation, would reflect credit on themselves. Thus Moses 
records, without, any palliation, — 

The sins of the Hebrew Patriarchs — Abraham (Gen. xx.) ; 
Isaac (Gen. xxvi.) ; Jacob (Gen. xxvii.). 

The sins of liis grandfather, Levi (Gen. xxxiv. 25 ; xlix. 
5-^7). ^ 

The sins of his brother, Aaron (Exod. xxxii.) ; and his 
two eldest sons. (Levit. x.) 

But especially his own sin. From himself we learn that 
God was once so much displeased as to seek to kill him 
(Exod. iv. 24). Three times he mentions the sin which 
excluded him from Canaan (Numb. xx. 1 — 12 ; xxvii. 
12 — 14; Deut. xxxii. 51); and his unsuccessful prayer 
for the reversal of the sentence (Deut. iii. 23, 27). 

" Whil^ we see other writers," remarks Lowth, " ambi- 
tious of shewing their wit and eloquence, and telling tHeir 
story in an eloquent, plausible style; a simplicity quite 
peculiar to itself distinguishes the Bible, forcing on the mind 
the conviction that these men had no other object than by 
a naked manifestation of truth to commend themselves to 
every man's conscience in the sight of God." 

XI. The Bible is distinguished as the word of God by the 
spirit bf LOVE which breathes throughout it. 

* (1.). The writers display the strongest love to their fellow 
craature$4 For instance, Moses, while presenting, as has 
beeft already observed, such a picture of the crime and con- 
sequent misery of the Jewish people (Deut. xxxii., &c.) as 
is without a parallel in history, yet manifests such intense 
love to them as to be constantly interceding in the most 
earnest manner for them: see Numb. xiv. 11 — 19. His 
pr^er on. one occasion (Exod. xxxii. 32) was, that he 
might be- blotted out of the book of life, rather than they 
shquld be destroyed ; though that destruction would 
have been the just punishment of their sins, and woidd 
have led to the making of him a great nation, verse 10 ; 
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iastead o£ las- itoily descending, as they did^ altogether 
undiatrngcdshed. 

St.. Paul, who wrote fourteen of the twenty «-one Epistles, 
displays exactly the same spirit. After having been for 
twenty-five years most bitterly persecuted by his country- 
men, and while they were continuing those persecutions, 
yet this is the spirit of love in which he writes : *^ I say the 
truth in Chdst, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart ; for I could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh" (Rom. ix. 1, 2). And wherever he 
went, his conduct testified the sincerity of such declaration. 
Cconpare Acts xiii. 46, with. xiv. 1, and xvii.> 1, &c. 
9—11. 

Is there not something Divine in this, especially when it 
is considered what was once the spirit of this man ? See Acts 
ix. 1 ; xxvi. 11 ; 1 Tim. i. 13. 

(2«) Consider the view given by them of the love of God, 
In what other book, can be found such a display of it, te 
9hines forth in the single parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 
XV.), or the First Epistle of John ? 

What a view of the love of God, in the life (altogether 
without a parallel) of the Lord Jesus Christ — God manifest 
in the flesh ! weeping over apostate Jerusalem (Luke xix. 
41), praying for lus murderers (Luke xxiii. 34), dying for 
his enemies (Rom. v. 8.), delighting so to do (Ps. xl..6, 8 ; 
Luke ix. 51 ; Heb. xii. 2).. 

(3.) Love is made by them the sum of man's duty. See 
Deut. vi. 5 ; Matt. xxii. 37 — 40 ; Rom. xiii. 10. 

To form some idea of the extent to which the love' of 
our fellow-creatures is required, the Bible commands us to 
overcome evil with good, to bless them that curse us, and 
to love one another as Christ has loved us. (Matt. v. 44 ; 
John XV. 12, *' Love one another, as I have loved you,*' 
and. 1 John iii. 16, '^ we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.") 

III. Holiness distinguishes the Bible as the word of God. 

(1.) Whether it be laws, history, narratives of private life, 
prophecy,, proverbs, letters or controversy,, we are brought, 
and in a way in which no other book brings us, as into ^e 



immedutte prsanee rf a Bemy ef i$i^imtie hoUnessOH^iKU 
13), before whom the most exalted human dtettaetei»ft|^i«ar 
89 zDiBeiacble sinDcn — Jol> (xL 4); Iflanlk (vi. 5); I>naiel 
(ix. 4, &c,) ; Paul (1 Tim. i. 15). 

(2.) Wlole preieBtia^ to OS Gtd m dodfeed ivilii ev«rf 
atliibate that caot exah Hin in our cooerptionsy ^ ^toju^ 
ar(i efdvtg ^iieff preseni h nothinff short of ci» niwMiao of 
dime perfectioms^ See Lev* xix. 2 ; Matt, ▼. 4i^ ;- 2 Fetes 
L 4, &e. 

(8.) So digectfy aie their wiiiM |g a >ii<iyyaWiN#w<»gg<^ 
linpofiKAMfioftfteibetfrfythait^ ^Mthewiiohatedk 

his brotiwr is a murderer (1 John SL 15X thsta piovi kiek 
(ProT. ^ 17), and pride in the heart ^xri. 5), aie d& aib^* 
UBDiatien to l^e Lord ; dioe a worl^y spoit (Luke sot.. 16^ 
&c. ; Rom. viii. 6 ; 1 Johnii. 15) shews a heart to be uttedj 
destitute of Io>re to God ; that coYetmunesv n idolatry (CoL 
Bi. 5) ; and tfaatto be aiogry withotit caoaev expoaea to eter- 
nal wrath (Matt. v. 22.) 

Has not the hoJaneaa of the Bible been the dbief cmse 
•f its rs^'eetion as the word of Gpod,. arejeetion arising from 
tile effcrt of men to aeeoanedate their bdlef to thek 
practice ? See 2 Thess. ii ll, 12, and John -vn. 17» 

IY» The B&leis distingnished bjat svpkbmx rboasb to 

Th» is' a ¥«ty remairicnbie fealtnre of liie l^bie — diat^ 
thsoughoiit God alone w- exaUted. 

(1«) Do the wiitera speak of anj tniaiBaetion in whidi 
they themselves were concerned ? there appears the utmost 
anxiety oiv their part to lead the reaiferto> reflect on (rod as 
the sole Author of all the good done. 

Tbua Moses (see Deiitemnomy thron^ioiit) nevor daims 
the credit of aay of the wonders dome by Mn.. God is hi« 
great Ba1]feet. 

So /oeJIwr, xxixi. $ ; Neherrmh^ ii. 12 ;: Iktmd, 1 Chronu 
xidx. It, 14 ; Peter amd Iskny, Actsiii. 12—16 -^ Pauiy Aets 
xjd. 19 ; 1 Cor. m. 5, "* who thenis Panil?'* && t% Cor.iv. 
7 ; iii. 5, " not suffident to think," &c. 

(2.). Do. they wpesik of tteeperathnisotflHlaBae, it iietnot 
b^ a refesenee t& its knrs, hot: to t&e great Aulh»v of tftose 
lows* Thus (Pa. ehr. 10^ te-) '* ^^ sendi^ lAie ^nnga 
mto the vaUieys wtoh ram aaiomg the luiis^ (see dtto P8;> 
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ezim) ; aoy tntih legurd to diendo^ He Bealzsiiis (2 Cliion. 
irii. 13X He m wa M C* (J«r. ▼. 24}^ He prescribes the pif>- 
portioa (Joel b. 29iy M)» iq^ointi die pkM» wliefe it dwuld 
Ml (Exek* xxxm 26 ; Amos iv. ?, 8): not & ^mox&w Mis 
to Ac gfouad fri&oat Him (Matt. x. 2^X 
. (3.) Do tibej apeak of the fwdLutioii* of empires ? €rod 
alone is esEalled. 

Aft day in tibe hand ci the polt^, so axe all thekiBgdoras 
of the earth in God's hand. At what instant he ditall speak 
eaaaanBoa^ anodoaif and eoBcefimig- a kingdom^ to ploc^ np 
amd pidl down a^d destxoy it, or to hiiiM and fdaut it ; so 
is it aecoidia^ to his wSl (Jer. XTiii. 7 ; Ban* iy. S5). JVe- 
iiicAM^flcssflr (Joefioiah xxt. 9) and C^riM' (Isaiah xHv» 
28 ; xlv. 5), the one in destroying, the other in restoring 
Jexvsalein aaid her tei»ple^ ave Init feshraumg God^s plea- 



(4.) The great historical siab^ of the (Xd Testament is 
the Jewish peo^ ; aad m tfaer history htm remarkably k 
CkML aloBe exalted ! 

The instvumeiits used fer &dr deliverance fiom Egypt 
mad posscsaioB of Canaan seem pvsposely selected with tfads 
olijeet. MoseaTs rod hrin^tBg' the plagiies, diTi&^ the Red 
Sea; Moses's arm uplifted in prayer, defeating the Amaleko 
ites ^ the ad^ borne of the priests diyiding the waitevs of 
Joed^ (Joshua wJ) ; the blowisg of rams*^ horns causing 
tike walJb oi Jericho to Mk down (Jodma vi.) ; the Taikms 
delrrenDces by the Judges; Shamgar's ox-goad (Judges 
Si) ; Gideon's enqvty pitchers (J^adges vn.) ; Samsoa's Imos 
tike aeal^ of his: power (Jnc^s xri; 17 — 20) ; aad, again, 
David's iding and stone destroying Gdiath (1 Sam. xto. 
45). Thaon^hout it is made^ to appear tiiat the prosperity 
ef the Jews depended, not en their f<»ming a miHtairy spirBb 
(they were forbidden the nse of cavaky, Dent. xidi..l6y) or 
aequariag e o mgn em al wealth, (Le'vit. xxv.) or stvengthen- 
iag thenodielves by po ^ e i M alliaaces (these were ibrbidden 
tibrai, Jaau XXX. 2, 3 ; Hoseaxiv. $X ^^ amiply on then: 
treat ittCied^ 

(5b} TUmom^vH the WM^ &,il& is the great principle 
dMit anamplSahas eveiy* thji^. (Heb. xi.> And whjf 
Thai aB bewtios'BMij be excktdedb (Bom« ii. 27 ; Eph. m 
»>: tlat he that g^bnedi sfatfoEd ^ocy m the Lord (¥ Cor. 
i. 29, 81). 



* 
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. (6.) If tl^ yrxJ^^ of ih^. Bible speak of sisiy i^ey nepre* 
sept th^gf:^ 0vU of it to be, tlmtitdisho^oura Gnod. 

This broughtupon the Ainalekite8(£xod. xvii. 16), upon 
Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 22), aad Belshaazar, their de- 
struction.; f' tbe God in whose hand their breath was, and 
whose were all their ways, had they not glorified** (Dan.i v. 
23). Henco was the Gentile world given over to areproixtte 
nupd, because, when they knew God, they glorified him met 
as God (B^n. i. 21). Hence God's controversy with the 
Jews (Heb. iii. 19) ; and even Moses, the most eminent of 
prophets (Deut. xxxiv. 10), neglecting in one instance to 
sanctify God in the eyes of the children of Israel (Numb. 
XX. 12), was denied his fondest earthly desire (Deut. iii. 23, 

Eli's punishment, for neglecting to restrain his sons (1 Sam; 
ii. 29, 30) ; Hezekiah's, for displaying his treasures (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 25 — 31), and particularly David's punishment for 
his sin with Bathsheba (2 Sam. xii. 9. with Ps. li. 4), illus- 
trate the same great truth, that the evil of sin is, that it dis- 
honours God. Hence the death of Uzzah (2 Sam. vi.), 
and of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v.), and of Herod (Acts 
xii. 23), and the solemn sanction of the Third Command- 
menu 

The same principle of disregard to God's honour is repfe- 
sented by the writers of the Bible as having raised up ad- 
versaries against Solomon (1 Kings xi. 14), and leading to 
the division of Israel and Judah. To this cause is attributed 
the, captivity of the Ten Tribes, and afterwards of Judah (2 
Kiugsi xvii. 14), and their last terrible destruction by the 
Romans (Luke xix. 42 — 44). "Therefore God hid his 
faQ0i&om.them, because they were children in whom was no 
faith!' (Deut. xxxii. 20 ; Acts iii. 23). " Because of unb^ 
lief: they were broken oflf" (Rom. xi. 20). 

.(7.) It is declared that the glory of God ought to be the 
grm^t motive and end of all human action ^1 CJor. x. 31) ; 
"i whether, therefore, ye eat or drink," &c. (l Pet. iv. 11.)' 
Our Lord prays (John xii. 28), "Father, glorify thy Name."* 
In the^pirayer he has taught us this is its 6hief subject ; . it beginB 
and end^ with it. In &ct, the great end of ' the incarnation 
of Ghj^t, (J(^ xvii.) and of the creation of all thiiigs» is 
declared to be the glory of God, the display, of the Divine 
perfections (Rev, iv. 11). 
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-Does 4iot sweh k book^ which breathes throughout such a 
spirit of imth, love, holiness, supreme regard to. God's gloly; 
i^ehlcih m&kes us fbel as no other hook doesy that ^' of God, 
and thi)6Ugh God, itid to God, are all things" (Rom. xi/ 
96)«-^oes Hot' dueb a hook contain within itself the proof 
that it is the word of God? 

•'Butj that we may be led the more to admire the conde- ' 
scension of God in the abundant evidence he has- given us 
thdt theBJUile is his word, some notice must be taken of ' 



' § V. Miracles and Prophecy. 

f . 

There are two things especially which man, with the or^ 
difittiy Wfi^ers which Grod has given him, cannot do : 
• l; He cannot alter the estalJished course of nature. 
2. He cannot certainly know things to come. 



Miracles. 






• :I. He cdnnot alter the established course of nature. 
By the course of nature, is meant that course accordia^'tO' 
whidi it is observed from experience God usually acts ; atid 
T^^iich^ from its regularity, is called the laws, or established " 
course, of nature. This course, so established, man of him*^ 
self'oannot alter. - > 

':.- For instance: he cannot feed two millions of people in s 
wilderness, and that for forty years, by ordering the clouds^ 
to drop down a substance which shall be a substitute for' 
bread; and so ordering it, that on a particular day in the' 
week,, if they gathered a double quantity, it would not ooN ' 
rupt, whereas on every other day it would. Again ; no man, 
witih the ordinary powers whidi God has given him, can 
rais^- the dead ; sdll less can he raise himself from the dead; 
Wheki individuals can thus act (and when they do, we call 
it a imifade), we know that they are endowed with more ^ 
than human power; The proof of that power being imme- ' 
diatelyfrom God is complete, when the miraole is expressly 
wcougbt to promote truth, love, holinesS) and a supreme 
regard to God's glory. 
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' But Moses and our blessed Lord wrought such miracles. 
Moses (who, as the writer of the Pentateuch, laid the foun- 
dation-stone of the Old Testameilt, and who claimed td be 
the servunt of God) hd such a multitude in such a manner ; 
and our blessed Lord (who claimed to be the Son of Qoi^ 
John V. 23, and on whose resurrection the writers of the 
New Testament laid die chief elaim to Ms being considered 
so, Rom. i. 4, and therefore to their inspiration, as acting 
by his authority) raised himself from the dead. Both Moses, 
as the servant, and our Lord, as the Son of God (Heb. iii» 
5, 6), performed many miracles, all expressive of and cal- 
culated to promote truth, love, and holiness, forming parts 
of a plan which was to display in brightest colours the 
glory of God. (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 

Leslie, in his excellent work entitled ** Short Method 
with the Deists," has given the four followmg infellible marks 
of the reality of a miracle — 

First, Were the facts open to men's senses ? — L e. were 
they of such a nature as that men's senses can clearly judge 
of diem ? 

Secondly, Were they public ? 

Thirdly, Were public monuments kept up, and some out- 
ward actions constantly performed, in memory of the fact 
thus pubHdy wrought? 

Fourthly, Were such monuments set up, and such actions 
and observances instituted, at the very time when those 
events took place ; and afterwards continued withont inter- 
ruption ? 

The first two render it impossible for men at the time to 
be deceived ; the last two, for deception to be practised in 
aiter-ages. 

Let the reader apply these to the miracles o^ Moses and 
our Lord ; pardculariy bearing in mind the Passover and the 
Lord's Supx>er, both commemorated to this day. 



The Mnaeles of Moses, 

There are two consideradons connected with the miracles 
of Moses well worthy of attention. 



. UXJUCXXS, 1^ 

1. That he couid not heme tmy woridlff matwe fir de* 
eeiving either hmself or others with respect to them* 

The attachment of Moses to the peofde of Israel, on whose 
behalf he wrought his xnirades^ had cost him the loss of e veny 
thing dear to worldly ambition. In refusing to be called 
the son of Pharaoh's daughter, (choosing ra&er to suffer 
affliction with them,)he had renounced honour, wealth, plea« 
sure: and such was his anxiety and danger, as leader of 
the Israelites, that nothing short of the fullest conviction of 
his acting by a Divine authority could have led him to bear 
the weight of such a charge. Even under the influence of 
this solemn obligation, there were times when, in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, he entreated to be released from his pain- 
ful pre-eminence. (Numb. xi. 15.) 

2. Again ; as Moses had no motive for deception, so was 
it impossible that those among whom he wrought his miraeles 
could he deceived hy them. 

Nothing short of the fbllest conviction that his miracles 
were wrought by God, could have induced the Jews to obey 
Moses. The laws he imposed were very bturthensome ; pur- 
posely opposed to the dktates of their corrupt nature, and 
the idoIatEous habits they had contracted in ]^gypt : and (as 
we might have supposed under the circumstances) they 
irare censtantly refbeQing against him, shewing a dispositicm 
to return to £gypt whenever disasters overtook them (Exod. 
xiv. 11 ; Numb. xi. 5. xiv. 3. xx. 5). The most formidable 
conspiracies were raised against him (Numb, xvi.) ; nor had 
he any human means, any standing army, any large party 
on his side, to enforce obedience. (See, Niunb. xii. 2, an in- 
stance of ^ sedition of his own brother and sister.) He 
aometxmes stood ahme. A most striking instance of this is 
seen in the esrenmstance of his denouncing punishment on 
the whole nation lor murmuring at the report of the spies*. 
On the very borders of the promised land, and when in a 
^ate of rebeEUon against him, Moses commands them never 
to attempt to> enter Canaan. He declares he wiH march and 
coonter^march them fiir forty years in the Wilderness (that 
waste howliitg wildemBsa! see Best. vin. 15) ; and that all 
those then in arms should perish. For Ibrty years he does 
thus marvh and counter-march them. Two-and-forty of 

* See Giaves on tbe Pentatetich. 
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/tiU)h jonzneyiligs are metitioneki in/K«ililr. %^^¥&yAnd tlt^y 
submit (Numb, xiii, xiv.). They «ev^ <»yt h&n' 'off,: bttt 
b^dbimm ike highest revereiice (see Dent. 5^iWiV^'.'8)l How 
could this ibe, ^ifhits power biad not beevi' livore'tfaaii husiiliii, 
and therefore miraculous ? if it had not been, as he didddr^d 
ittpibe, Diviite? ^ '^^ '- 

. The testiniony of millions of eye-witnesses to 6ueh « ^si^ttbs 
oftjioitaQles ;■ miracles inseparable from th^ hiit^y^^^itiiim^I^^ 
whidh ..insereoften judgments on themselves' (Psl eViV)*^ 
iwiroilght 'during a period of forty yeard^ a t^tihiony (^ 
posed to > their inclinations, wrung from their convii!ti6fl^'t^& 
.ti9Stiinonylrom which they have never deviated, atift-'^ott^ 
£rmedfio us by* institutions at this moment e)cistifig faSihbi^ 
them, and which have been observed from thatdajfto iStthi^; 
miracles thus attested must be believed, if we wcyald bdieN^4 
4iny thing, ' •' ' " *'*^'f^ 



The Resurrection of our Lord. 






In. contemplating the fact of our blessed Lord's resunrec- 
tion, the same striking illustration of the goodness: of ^God 
appears in the abundant evidence atten^git; smee he 
jgraciously gave to those who witnessed it, and indeed tb 
those who did not, every possible motive and opportunitjj^ 
for investigating its truth. On such a subject, little «id/e 
can here be done than to recommend the works of. some:<lf 
those who have written professedly on it. « ,' ' 

, 1. West has entered fully into the question, admirably 
harmonizing the different accounts of the four Evangelists*. 

2. Bishop Sherlock has thrown the evidence for the rcsni*- 
rection of our Lord into the very mteresting form of a sup- 
posed trial in a court of justice. Witnesses are examined, 
counsel heaxd, tlie judge sums up, the jury give their' ver- 
dict. 

3. Others have dwelt on the immediate results . of the 
Apostles' preaching this fact of the resurrection of our Lord 
on the very spot where, and immediately after, ithap{iiened; 
'before the very men who had procured his crucifixitm^ to 
whom his body was committed, and who were, awane tbitt 
he said he should rise again. On the first appeal of the 
Apostles, three thousand of the murderers of our Lord became 
Tiis disciples — consequently, witnesses to his resurrectifin?*— 



j9lid ia 9^ few /years' matfy tfaousands more (Acts xxi. 20.), 
in de^anfse- of the severest persecution. 

,4k Lord Lyttekon has sSiewnthat the conversion of St. 
Paul is in itself an unanswerable proof of oar Lord's resur* 
pcection* 

5. But, out of the many proofs of which the suhjeet 
jEidmitSy.and which have been often urged, take another — 
ihe .altered state of the Apostles' minds ; which can be ac« 
coim^d^fpr in no other way. Even before his oracifixibn 
iJ^y.all £o»rsook their Lord, and fled; and so abandoned 
iWeierihey almost to despair ; so hardened were their hearts 
by. ui^belief, both of their own prophets, and the frequent 
assertions' of our Lord himself that he should rise, that they 
would not believe the most imexceptionable testimony 6f 
.the women of their own company ; who came, saying, they 
had seen a vision of angels which declared that he was 
alive. (Luke xxiv. 11.) 

With this state of mind contrast their conduct as recorded 
in the Acts (ch. iv. ver. 13, &c.): the undeviadng testi- 
mony of their after-life; the glow of holy joy which, in the 
xnidst of their bitterest sufferings, brought on them entirely 
by their declaration of this fact of the resurrection of our 
Lobrd, yet shewed them to be more than conquerors (Acts v. 
41). Read the Epistles of St. Peter, who had denied his 
Maat^ with oaths and cursing, who knew that if Chris- 
tianity was true he should die by crucifixion (John xxi. 
18, 19); and ask yourself, whence could he have attained 
such ability, such feelings, such hopes, but as he had been 
begotten again to them by the resurrection of Jesus 
Ciyist from the dead. (1 Pet. i. 3.) 

Prophecy. , ,,, 

II. As no man can do such miracles except God" Were 
with him, so no man can shew things which shall' be 
ii!tR%AF¥£R (Rev. iv. 1) or prophecy, except as directed by 
God. 

' **'IlwB evidence of prophecy," Bishop Horsley remarks, 
*♦ lies in these two particulars ; that events have been pre- 
^cted which are not within human foresight; and the 
ateomplishment of predictions has been brought about which 
must' surpass huilian power and contrivance: the prediction, 
iSverdfove, was not from mftnf s iiagacity, nor the event from 
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num's will imd design. And then, tihe goodness of the 
design, and the intricacy of the contrivance, complete the 
proof that the whole is of God." 

It is easy to illustrate this by an example. 

Prophecies respecting Kineveh^ BdbyldH^ Tyre^ and EgypU 

Siqipose, for instance, any one should now declare of 
some well-known city — say, London — that it should be ' 
taken by a foreign invader. If this came to pass, what 
would be the impression on the minds of those who saw the 
event, and compared it with the account ? 

It might be objected that this does not necessarily imply 
more than human foresight. Perhaps some signs of its 
approaching captivity might be discerned in the distant 
horizon ; a doud no bigger than a man's hand, yet su£l* 
ciently indicating as probable the coming storm. 

Perhaps it was only a bold assertion accidentally Mfilled ; 
made and ftilfilled, because Ibimded on general experience* 
Sooner or later, we know it to be, according to general ex* 
pcrience, that cities and nations should rise and ML, flourish 
and decay ; and why not this city, as well as any other in 
the world ? 

But suppose this account had descended to particulars, 
stating how this dty was to be delivered up: 1. That an 
overrunning flood would be the means of its captivity. 2. 
That at the time its inhabitants would be in a state of drunk*- 
enness. 3. That its palace (which it is ever the great object 
of the GonquenMr to spare) should be not only taken, bnt 
dissolved or molten. 4. And that not merely captivity, but 
desolation, should be its portion for ever. Such particulars, 
recorded hundreds of years before they happened, must evi- 
dently be beyond human foresight. 

But, besides this, suj^se the book which contained this 
prediction had also dechlred the fate of another neighbouring 
dty ; descending also to particulars, stating, 

1. The particular nations (nations at the time scarcely in 
existence) whidi should take this dty. 

2. The name (one hundred years before he was bom) of 
the person who was to head the enemies* armies* 

3. The very time when it leduidld be taken. 

4* The mamnert taken by suxprlse, dorii^ a time et 



feasting; bujt Bot Jjke the foi:nier at^p by on ovemumiog 
flood, but by fihe dr^in^ uf of the river. » 

5. That it should be utterly dentr^ed. 

6. Su]^pofle these predictaoDii shoi^ be utteced at a time 
when this dty was mistress of the world, and in the height 
of her glory ; and the predictions respecting both cities came 
to pass accordingly. 

Is not such a combination of circumstances beyond human 
foresight ? 

But, again, suppose this same book declared, of soaoe 
other mighty dty, that it should fell from its greatness ; but, 
imlike either of the first two cities, it should not be doomed 
to utter destruction, but merely Hnk into iiuign^anee ; so 
that, while its place might be eaaly pointed out, it yet 
should be inhabited by only a few fishermen. 

If, again, the same books, speaking of some mighty em- 
pire, foretold, that not destnictaon, but from age to age 
perpetual degradation should await it; so that it should be 
looked upon as the basest of the kingdoms, neith^ exalt 
itself any more, nor even have a psrince of its own to govern 
it; and it came to pass acccMrdingly ; could we doubt from 
whom alone such precise and wondbrfulfrHreknowledge must 
proceed ? Should we not at once be convinced that the 
book containing these predictions, and appealing to histoii« 
cal £M:ts quite independent of itself fi)r tbuelr frdfiiment, was 
indeed the Book of God? 

Such is the Bible; such the nature of the prophecies by 
which it proves its claim to be the word of God. 

When Nineveh, ancient as Ashur the scm of Shem (Gen. 
X, 11), was an exceeding great city (Jonah m. 3), dedaved 
by Diodorus Siculus, a heathen historian, to be sixty milea 
round ; encompassed with walls one hundred feet high, and 
so broad that three chaiiots might drive abreast on them ; 
having 1500 towers of 200 £eet in hei^ placed at intervals 
on these walls ; thinking within herseK', ** I am, and there 
is none beside me'' (Zeph. li. 15) ; then Nahum, and, one 
hundred years after him, Zephaniah, foretold that of whieh 
Diodorus Siculus, utterly ignorant of the prediction, gives 
us the historical accoont, confirming aU tisuit they had said. 
(See Nahum i. 8, 10; and Zeph. ii. 13, 15.) 

Of Babtlom*, older perhaps than Nineveh (Gren. x. 10) ; 
the. g^ry of kingdoms (Isa. xiii, 19); the golden dty (laa. 
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xiv. 4); ftbundant in treasure; the praise of the whole 
earth (Jer.li. 13, 41); the great metropolis of the world, 
after the dostmctiaE of Niaeiveh^ of Bybyldp, i'wV^^ ac- 
cording to Herodotus, had one hundred gates of soM Brass, 
and walls thirty-five feet high, and so thick that six chariots 
oould go ahreast on the top of them ; the Bihle foretold the 
destruction, specifying the various particulars already re- 
ferred to ; namely : 

1. As to the particular nations which should take it. (Isa. 
xxi. 2; Jer. li. 11.) 

2. The commander* 8 name, (Isaiah xliv. 28 — ^xlv. 1.) 

3. The tirne^ (Jer. xxv. 11, 12.) 

4. The manner; hy surprise. (Jer. 1. 24; li. 39.) The 
drying up of the river. (Isa. xliv. 27 ; Jer. 1, 38 ; 'li. 36.) 

5. Its utter destruction. (Isa. xiii. 19; xiv. 22; Jer. 1. 
13, 23, 39, 40.) 

6. Consider the improbability of the fulfilment of these 
prophecies at the time they were delivered. Isaiah pro- 
phesied one hundred years before Jeremiah, and when the ^ 
Persians were scarcely known as a nation : Jeremiah pro- 
phesied not sixty years before it was taken, and at the time 
when Nebuchadnezzar, its king, had very greatly enlarged 
it (Dan. iv. 30); and he, moreover, the great conqueror of 
the age. The historical account confirming these predic- 
tions is from the heathen historians Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon ; the one living about 250 years, the other about 350 
years after Isaiah. 

7. The complete fulfilment of these prophecies was gra- 
dually accomplished through a period of several hundred 
years. A^^^ Babylon's first humiliation by the destruction 
of her idol temple, and her capture by Cyrus, efforts were 
made from time to time to restore her to her former gran- 
deur, Alexander, ''the most powerful prince that ever 
reigned ; the most obstinate with regard to carrying on his 
projects; a prince, none of whose enterprises had ever 
miscarried, attempted it, but he failed; failed in this only, 
though it did not seem so difficult as the rest." But 
as Rollin fiirther remarks, heaven and earth would 
sooner have passed away than Alexander's design have 
been executed. Prophecy had declared otherwise ; " I 
will sweep it with the besom of destruction." We are 
witnesses to the truth of these prophecies. Such is the 



f resent state of both Nineveh and Bahylon, that their exact 
situation cannot be ascertained.' ^ Their very ruins have 
Ifeen- ruined." And we know that for the last 1600 years 
tkfejr have lain in this* state, from the testimony of Lucian, a 
Ifdotthen, who was bom ne^r the spot in the second century. 
' I'y^ is now as it is described in Ezekiel xxvi. 4, 5 ; 
t^gh, .at. the time he wrote, in the greatest commercial 
grandeur. See chap, xxvii. and Isaiah xxiii. 3, 8. Tyre 
is now a hovel for fishermen. Her pride sealed her doom, 
and called forth the voice of prophecy to proclaim it. 
(feA. xxiii; 9; Ezek. xxvii. 32. xxviii, 5.) 

Egypt, once the greatest and the most fertile, is now the 
b^st of kingdoms ; according to EzekieFs prophecy (chap. 
tyaoL. 14, 15), not having had, for the last 2000 years, a 
prince of her own to govern it. It was conquered by the 
Babylonians, afterwards by the Persians, then by the Mace- 
doniaas, then by the Romans. After its capture by the 
Rpmans it became subject to the Saracens, then to the Ma- 
makikes, and is now a province ofthe Turkish empire, which 
19 the most degraded of all the kingdoms of Europe. 

. The Preservation of the Jews as a separate people. 

*'But there is a still more wonderful prophecy Mfilling ; 
that is, the prophecy of Moses, and others of the sacred 
wti^rs, respecting the present state of the Jews. Not to 
mention the various details of their history, which prophecy 
had distinctly marked, as to the manner in which that state 
should be brought about, their preservation is altogether 
opposed to general experience. That a nation should exi^t,. 
as the Jews have done, for 3300 years ; able to trace their, 
origin from one individual, and without mingling with any 
other nation, is altogether opposed to experience. The 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the Romans, though 
once claiming universal empire, have not a single represen- 
tative upon earth. Our own nation is made up of Britons, 
Romans, Saxons, Normans, &c.; but, though not one 
thousand years have passed away, yet are we so blended into 
one people, that these several parts can no longer be dis- 
tinguished; and the remark applies generally. We find the 
exception, the only exception, where we should have least 
expected it. For consider, 

1. The ancestor of the Jews. Abraham was not a law* 
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giver, a phSosopher, a conqueror. He btiilt no city. 
(Heb. xi. 9.) He left but one son, from whom this people 
descended. When he died, he had not a foot of land but 
the cave in which to bury him. (Acts vii.) 

2. The state of the Jems at the time the prophecies respect- 
ing their being preserved a separate people were delivered. 
Moses's remarkable prophecy (Deut. xxviii. ; Levit. xxvi. 
44.) was written when they were wanderers in the Wilderness, 
which had been the premature grave of all the men among 

. them who entered it. They were surrounded with nations 
greater and mightier than they, and who combined to 
attempt their destruction, but whom they were commanded 
to extirpate. Jeremiah's prophecy (chap. xlvi. 28) was 
when their utter destruction was threatened by their captivity 
in Babylon, and ten of their twelve tribes already had dis- 
appeared. 

3. Their peculiar afflictions as a nation, " Wars, battles, 
sieges, iires, famines, pestilences, rebellions, massacres, per- 
secutions, captivity, slavery, misery, mark their whole his- 
tory." Bishop Newton. (Luke xix. 41, &c.) At the last 
destruction of their city by Titus, 1,100,000 perished, 
97,000 were taken prisoners. In the rebellion that followed, 
580,000 were destroyed in public combat, besides an innu- 
merable company that, in other places, killed themselves, 
or perished through famine, banishment, or other miseries. 
Fifty fortified castles were plundered and burnt, and 985 
towns flourishing and populous; and so general was the 
massacre of the inhabitants, that all Judea was in some 
measure left desolate, and converted into a desert. 

4. Their present state of suffering and dispersion. Ever 
since that event, i. e, for more than 1700 years, their land 
trodden under foot of the Gentiles ; they driven from their 
country ; scattered over the face of the whole earth ; all 
distinction of tribe confounded ; without even the form of a 
civil government ; their temple and priesthood destroyed : 
and without the means, therefore, of imiting in one act of 
public worship ; for who shall offer their sacrifice ? yet they 
exist; unbelievers in Christianity, and yet the guardians 
of those very prophecies which prove the unreasonableness 
of their unbelief; mingled among, but distinct from, those 
around them; the wonder and scorn of the world; "as a 

. bush on fire and not consumed," 
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And 2000, 3000 years ago, 'was this pointed out by dif- 
ferent Timters of tlie Bible, each eonfirming or throwing 
some additional light on what the odier had declared. See 
Isaiah x. 21 ; Ezek. vi. 8 ; Luke xxi. 22, 24 ; Rom. xi. 25. 
Can we then doubt that sucdi writers spake as they were 
luoyed by the Holy Ghost? 

The Extent of Prophecy, 

But the prophecies respectii^ Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, 
Egypt, and the preservation of the Jews as a separate people, 
form but a very small part of the prophecies contained in 
this wonderful book. '' In the heart of the captivity, in 
the abyss of the Babylonian bondage, Daniel weighed and 
numbered the kingdoms of the eaith." (See Davison on 
Prophecy.) 

The prophecies of the Bible form a. sketch, by anticipation, 
of the history of the world; not of its politics, as such; 
but of its history as connected with the progress of reli- 
gion. (See Butler's. Analogy, Fart ii. chap. vii. p. 360.) 

Prophecy foretold the overthrow of the Persian empire 
by Akxander (Dan. xi. 2, 4), and at the moment it was 
rising into fame ; particularly noticing the rapidity of his 
conquests, comparing him to the panther, or leopard, which 
is remarkable for the impetuosity with which it seizes its 
prey (Dan. vii. 6); and we know, that in the short space 
of 12 years, Alexander extended his conquests to the very 
banks of the Ganges. Prophecy foretold the fourfold di- 
vision of his empire, and particularly the wars and internal 
commotions of Egypt and Syria, from his death to the time 
of Antiochtts Epi^anes. 

Prophecy fbiet^d by Moses the rise of the Romain empire, 
800 years before its existence. (See Deut. xxviii. 49, 50.) 

Prophecy foretold not only the propagation of Christianity, 
but of its corruptions; particularly one form of .Antichrist, 
emphatically the man of sin ; distinguished by its spirit of 
persecution, its pretence to the power of working miracles, 
its worship of the dead, its abstinence from meats, its for- 
Indding to marry, and blasphemous assumption of Divine 
hocKiors. Compare Dan. vii. 25, with 2 Thess. ii. 9 ; 1 
Tim. iv. 1, 2; Rev. xiii. H, 18. To which, of all the 
coimptions of religion, that of the Roman Catholics beats 
the nearest resemblance. (See Bishops Hurd and Newton 

c2 
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o^j i^e ^roplieQies, and Bishop JeweU's. Apology, and his 
e^ifpo^itlpn of the Epistle of Paul to the Thespalonians.) 

l^xovfx^cy foretold the ravages of the Saracens eoming 
^<^ tUQ ^outh^ and of the Turks from the north (Dan. xi. 
4jd>|r^ty ; entering into the most remarkable details respeetv- 
u)g tHe nature and extent of their conquests ; »pec%ing 
IT^hat countries should escape, and what fall under their 
pp.^er*. (See Newton on the Prophecies.) 
«^ ,^!^rpp]biecies, uttered between two and three thousand years 
ago, describe ih^ present state, not only, as we have seen, of 
i^^ws, Egyptians, &c., but of the Africans, Arabian^ of 
4Urope, Asia, and we may say of America also. 

1.1 . ■ 

The Prophecy of Noah, 

When the earth was re-peopled by the descendants of the 
three sons of Noah, Asia was principally peopled by the de« 
scendants of Shem ; Africa, by those of Ham ; Europe and 
the northern part of Asia, by those of Japheth. We see now, 
^s foretold more than 3000 years ago by Noah, Japheth en- 
larged, dwelling also in the tents of Shem (Gen. ix. 27). At 
this moment not a single spot in Europe or America is the 
colony or property of any of the nations whom the Scriptures 
]!;epresent as the descendants of Shem ; while the extent of 
^he British dominions alone, over parts of Asia, includes 
nearly one hundred millions of people. We now see slavery 
yet lingering over the descendants of Ham : in North and 
South America, and the foreign West India Islands, they 
are still the servants of servants (Gen. ix. 25 — 27). While, 
in striking contrast to the descendants of Ham, (showing 
the ,4ispi^i^^^o^ of prophecy,) appears the posterity of 
!^^hip(iael* (See Keith on die Prophecies.) 

>o. . Ishmael, and his descendants the Arabians. 

., Th^ Arabians, alone unconquered of all the nations of the 
earthy though Sesostris, Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and* the 
Turks in the height of their power, attempted it, once ex;er- 
cii^lng for 3Q0 years a dominion over the most civilize^ and 
f^rtilei portions of the earth, yet a striking contrast to what 
uiluatly, follows, (as for instance, with the conquerors . of 
)l^Qm>Q,) , tl^e^ own b^^bits unaffected, uncivilised in the midst 
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of the civilized world; they dwell, as Prophecy iiiti- 
told three thousand years ago, wild and free, in the pres^^ce' 
of their enemies ; their hand against every man, and evtry 
man's hand against them (Gen. xvi. 10 — 12; xvii. ^Or 
The children of the bondwoman free ; the children of pro- 
mise, descendants of a common ancestor, conquered and ont^ 
cast. How opposed to what the Prophets themselves thvL^i 
have thought probable at the time they wrote these prcjEc-i 
tions ! Mlience such knowledge of the future butfrom God? 
what the book that contains them, but the Book of God ? ' 

The present state not only of Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre; 
and Egypt, but of Judea (its present desolation contrasted 
with its former fertility, Lev. xxvi. ; Jer. iv.) : and so of 
Ammon (Ezek. xxv. 2. 5. 7* 10 ; xxi. 32 ; Jer. xlix, 2 ; 
Zeph. ii. 9) ; Moab (Jer. xlviii.) ; Tdumea (Jer. xlix. 7 ; 
Isa. xxxiv. ; Ezek. xxxv. ; Obad.) ; Philistia (Ezek. xxv.; 
Jer. xlvii. 5 ; Amos i. ; Zeph. ii. ; Zech. ix.) ; Lebanon 
(Isa. X. 19 ; xxxiii. 9, &c.) ; has been described by pro- 
phecy. 

From the beginning of the world, prophecy, as it is founct 
in the Bible, has been in a continued course of fulfilment ; 
accumulating its evidence as time advances ; affording to 
those who (as we) have not seen the miracles of Moses, 
Elijah, Elisha, of our blessed Lord or of his Apostles, a 
standing miracle, a light like the sun, shining more and 
more unto tlte perfect day. 

The peculiar value of Prophecy, as an evidence thai the 

Bible is the Word of God, 

But, strong as is the evidence arising from a considera- 
tion of the prophecies of the Bible considered separately (as 
shewing a foreknowledge which could come only from God), 
their great value is in this, that all these wonderful pro- 
phecies are parts of one system of prophecy ; unfolding to 
us prophecy as a part of a great scheme of Infinite Love. 
" The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy" (Rev, 
xix. 10 ; 2 Pet. i. 20), Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, Egypt, 
the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Jews, &c., be- 
came the subjects of prophecy, because, and only so far as, 
their history touched upon the subject of His kingdom. In 
the history of His kingdom on earth, the Bible presents two 
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great epochs, — ^the first and the second coming of Christ ; 
and under these two great epochs all prophecy may be 
arranged. 

1 . The Jirst epochs indnding the view which prophecy gave, 
before his coming, of the person and office of oirr Blessed 
Lord, presents such an outline of him as embraces all the 
chief points of Ids history as recorded in the Gospels. His 
Divine and human nature (Isa. ix. 6). His descent ; from 
the first woman (Gen. iii. 15) ; from Abraham (Gen. xii. 
3) ; Isaac, not Ishmael ; Jacob, not Esau ; Judah, the fourth 
iij descent, not Reuben, the first-bom (Gen. xlix. 10) ; Jesse 
(Isa. xi.) ; David, the youngest of eight (Jer, xxiii. 5). 
The time of his coming (Gen. xlix. 10; Dan. ix. 2i; 
Haggai ii. 6 — 9) ; the place of his birth (Micah v. 2) ; cir^ 
cumstances attending it (Isa. vii. of a virgin : Mai. iii. 1, 
his forerunner). His offices, as Prophet, Priest, and King 
(Psal. ex. ; Zech. vi. 13; Isa.lxi. 1). His ministry, where 
it should begin (Isa. ix. 1, with Matt. iv. 14); that it 
should be confirmed by miracles (Isa. xxxv. 5, 6). His 
sufferings and death (Psal. xxii. 16 ; Zech. xiii. 7 ; Isa. 
liU.). His resurrection (Psal. xvi.) ; ascension (Psal. Ixviii. 
16). His sending the Holy Spirit (Joel ii. 28). 

. 2. The second epoch, including the various fortunes of His 
church aft^ his ascension tUl his second coming, embracing 
many prophecies yet to be fulfilled, but the general bearing 
of which is to encourage the most exalted hopes as to the 
glory awaiting that church ; the conversion of the Jews 
(Rom. xi.), and all the kingdoms of the world becoming 
the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ^ (Rev. xi. 15.) 
See also chaps, xxi. xxii., a most magnificent description 
of the heavenly state, with which this wonderful book 
•closes. 

If, then, we consider (as Bishop Hurd suggests) these 
three things in relation to the prophecies of the Bible, — 
1st, The prodigious extent of prophecy , from the Fall of man 
to the consummation of all things ; 2dly, The dignity of 
the Person who is the chief subject of prophecy — the Seed 
of the woman, and the Son of man, yet above all princi- 
pality and power as the Word and Wisdom of God, the 
Eternal Son of his Father, the Brightness of his Glory, and 
the express Image of his Person; 3dly, The declared pur^ 
pose of prophecy, to deliver a world from ruin, to abolish 
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sin and death, to purify and immortalize human nature ;-— 
we may well aay, " Tell ye, Bring them near," that with 
sndi evidence can hesitate to receive the Bible as the word 
of God ; *' yea, let them take counsel together : Who hath 
declared this from ancient time ? who hath told it from that 
time ? Have not I the Lord V* (Isa. xlv. 21.) 

Yet, had there been no prophecies in the Bible, would it 
not have been proved to be the word of God by the mira- 
cles wrought to prove it ? Had it contained neither pro- 
phecies nor miracles, would not its wonderful preservation ; 
its moral influence in the world ; the exact agreement of all 
its parts with each ot^er; the spirit of the writers; their regard 
to truth, love, holiness, and the glory of God — would not 
these have established the same truth ? What then must be 
their united force ? And- this, and more than this, we actii^ 
ally possess. But this great subject is thus glanced at^ 
ra&er to awaken than set at rest inquiry, which, the more 
it is pursued in aright spirit, will the more deeply convince 
us, that, in receiving the Bible as the word of God, we have 
not followed cunningly devised fables ; that we may, as it 
graciously bids us do,, build on it our hopes for eternity 
(John vi. 63). 

And is the Bible the word of God ? and can we think for 
a moment who God is, and our relation to him as his crea* 
tares (Acts xvii. 28 ; Rom. xiv. 12), and not feel that we 
should listen with deepest attention, and entire submission 
of our understanding and heart, to what it teaches ? Let us 
take warning from St. Paul's admonition to the Hebrews 
(xii. 25) not to turn away from* Him that speaketh from 
heaven. Let us imitate the example of the ThessalonianSf 
and receive the Bible, not as the word of man, but, as it is 
in truth, the word of God (1 Thess. ii. 13). Like David^ 
let us resolve, ** I will hear what God the Lord will speak" 
(Ps. Ixxxv. 8). Like- jWary, let us ponder these things in 
our heart (Luke ii. 19, 51) ; and in a spirit of obedience, 
with Samuelf say, " Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth" 
(1 Sam. iii. 10). And, especially, as the Bible is dictated 
by the Holy Spnit, let it be read with constant prayer for 
the teaching of that Spirit. This direction imattended to, 
renders every other, to all practical purposes, useless — this 
direction patiently followed, will open the mind to all saving 
trutb (Luke xi. 9. 13; Psalm cxliii. 10). Nor let the 
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reader ever foi^t that that evidence for the divine authority 
of the Scnptiues, which it is most important he should 
possess, is the experience of its holy influence on hia own 
heart and life. — " If any man will do hie will, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God," (John vii. IT-) 



QUESTIONS ON CHAP, I. 
On what does a right uge and eren an undeistanding of the Bible 

di^ndt [p. a] 

. Wh»t makes the pre>er™iion of the Bible to remarkable ! [p. 4.] 

How do we know the Bible bu been preterTed unaltered ! [p. 6.] . 

Give some iniUncea of the eSbctg of the Bible, (p- 6, &c.] 

What luakea tbe agreement of all the paru at the Bible with each 
other 10 remarkable ? [p. 8, &c] 

Truth, laie, holiness, a lupreme regard to God's glory, dlGtinguish 
the writers of the Bible — give an Illustration of each of these qualitiea in 
Ihem. [p. 11, ft*.] 

Wbat is a miracle ; and what ate Leilie'i marki of a real minide ! 
[,^]7,<«.] 

Jllultrate how God graeioualf so appointed it that it should appear 
evLdeat that Moses acted by Hii autharilf. [p. 19.] 
" Mention the names of some of those who have written on the Seiot- 
ttxtion of our Lord, and the Tiews they have taken of it [p. 20.] 

Give sonw illualratioa that the prophecies of the Old Testament are 
nbavi> hiiin^m conjecture or sagacity, [f. 21, &c] 

Give iOine account of the prophecies respecting Nineveh, Babylon, 
'tyre, Egypt, tbe preservation ofthc Jews as a separate people, Noah'a 
prophecy, and that concerning Ishmael, and those concerniag our bleued 
Lord. [p. 33, Sec] 
1 By wliui three considerHllani does Bishop Hurd shew that the pro- 
phecio 'it' the Bible prove it to be tbe word of Cod ? [p. 30.] 

Jii what spirit should we read the Bible I [p. 31.] 

Which direction for the profitable reading of the Bible is of all othen 
laaM important t [p. 31, &c] 

What is that evidence for the divine authority oC the Bible which it 
i« most important we should pasiess! [p. 32,] 

M.B. This list of questions may be much eniarged^-and both the 
framing of such questions on each section, and ^ving written answers 
to them, would afibrd a profitable exercise to Uie young. — Thus, $ I. 
How much older is tlie first part of the Bible than any other history 
which we have t Who are the oldest profane historians whose writings 
we have 7 Willi what writer of the Old Testament were they contem- 
porary T &C. &c. 
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CHAP. II. 

FOR WHAT PURPOSE WAS THE BIBLE 

GIVEN ? 

Contents.*^ i. Ignorance qf mankind without the Bible, § !i. GotF$ 

great design in the gift of the Bible, 

The inquiry proposed in this chapter is most important. 
The Bible being the word of God, for what purpose was it 
given? 

I i. Ignorance of mankind without the Bible, 

Consider what, as to religious truth, is, and ever has been, 
the state of mankind without the Bible. 

*^ When Adam died, Methuselah was about 200 years 
old ; when Methuselah died, Shem was near 100 ; 
when Shem died, Abraham was about 150: so that a 
tradition need pass only through two hands from Adam to 
Abraham : and yet, within this period, the tradition of the 
one true God was in a manner extinguished, and the world 
was generally lapsed into x>oly theism and idolatry." (Bishop 
Newton, on the Expediency of writing the Scriptures,) 

The first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans very accu- 
rately describes what are men's views of the character of 
God, what is their own character, wherever the Bible is not 
(See particularly verse 23, 29—32). That chapter was 
written nearly 2000 years ago ; yet so much is human na- 
ture the same in every age, that it presents to us a faithflil 
picture of the present state of mankind — ^the natural fruits 
of the human heart (See Magee on the Atonement, vol', i. 
p. 16). 

Where the Bible is not, mankind are ignorant on these 
two points : they are ignorant of God ; and they are igno^ 
rant of themselves, 

1 . They have no just views of the character of God ; His 
nature and attributes. 
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It has been truly said, " No instance can be mentioned 
of any nation emerging from Atheism, or Idolatry, to the 
knowledge and adoration of the One true God, without the 
assistance of Revelation. The Africans, the Tartars, and 
the ingenious Chinese, have had time enough, one would 
think, to find out the true and right idea of God ; and yet, 
after 4000 years* improvements, and the ftiU exercise of rea- 
son, they have at this day got no fiirther in their progress 
towards true religion than to worship stocks, stones, and 
devils" (1 Cor. x. 20; see also Bishop Heber's Journal, 
vol. iii. p. 354, where a most affecting account is given of 
the present state of the religion of the Hindoos as the great 
stimulant to crime). 

" All nations that have not been, directly or indirectly, 
taught by the Bible, are Idolators ;" and in proportion as 
its circulation has been checked, men have shewn a ten- 
dency to return to idolatry, as abundantly apTiears from the 
history of the Christian Church during the & and two 
following centuries, and the state of those churches at this 
moment where the circulation of the Scriptures is checked. 

2. As necessarily foUowing from their ignorance of Grod, 
mankind, where the Bible is not, are grossly ignorant 
of thetnselves ; they have no just views of their own cha- 
racter and condition. 

Facts every where illustrate, that, in proportion to men's 
ignorance of the Bible, they become " vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish hearts are darkened." Yet, so fur 
fix)m being aware of their folly, they profess themselves 
wise ; are proud, and boasters, while without understanding ; 
glorying in their shame (Rom.i. 22 ; Isa, xliv. 9 — ^20 ; Je- 
remiah viii. 9 ; Psalm Ixxiv, 20). 

Such being, and ever having been, the state of mankind 
wherever the Bible is not, we may remark, God gave us the 
Bible to teach us both the knowledge of His character and 
of our own character and condition ; to shew us what He is, 
and what we are, 

§ ii. GoiTs great design in the gift of the Bible, 

But we must go a step further, and ask. What is the 
amount of this knowledge of God and of ourselves which 
we derive from the Holy Scriptures ? This is what we 
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learn when taught just views of God and ourselves, — tSat 
God is infinitely holy ; man a fallen being, under Divine 
condemnation, dead in trespasses and sins (Gen. iii. ; B.om«. 
V. 12, 18 ; Eph. ii. 1). 

This, then, is the reason above all others for which God 
gave us the Bible. We are transgressors of his holy law, 
miserable sinners, children of wrath : it would have been> 
impossible to know, unless God had told us, how we may 
be reconciled to him and be made holy. The Bible un-» 
folds to us the remedy, which, in infinite love, God has pro- 
Tided for the misery of man. The views God gives of his 
own character, and our character and condition, are given 
with reference to this*. 

Bishop Butler has well expressed what is here meant : 
*' The world being in a state of apostasy and wickedness, 
and consequently of ruin, this gave occasion for the media* 
tbn of a Divine Person, the Messiah, in order to the re-^ 
covery of the world" (Analogy, Part i. p. 14.) 

Or, as he speaks of it more fully (Part ii. chap. i. p. 210% 
as " a dispensation, 'Carrying on by the Son and Holy Spi-^ 
rit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, who are re* 
presented in Scripture as in a state of ruin." And again (p.. 
212) ; ** The Son and Spirit have each his proper office in; 
that great dispensation of Providence, the redemption of the 
world : the one, our Mediator ; the other, our Sanctifier." 
(1 John iv. 13, 14.) 

In one word, then, the purpose for which God gave us 
the Bible yivBB to make tta wise tmto salvation (2 Tim. iii. 15). 
(1) It shews the necessity for salvation ; (2) it explains 
the nature of that salvation; and, (3) becomes, as the in-> 
strument of the Spirit, the power of God to salvation to 
every one that believes (John xvii. 17; Eph. vi. 17; 1 
Peter i, 23). 

That this.is the great purpose of the New Testament may 
appear too obvious for illustration; but that this is the 
general design of the Old Testament also, may be shewn 
from its first few pages. 

The historical part of the Old Testament is to be consi- 
dered, not as a history of the world, not a history of the Jews, 
but such a selection from both as Infinite Wisdom saw to be 
best adapted to make mankind wise unto salvation. 

It begins with an account of God's creating the world, ' 
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and of bis formiDg man in his own image. This aocount 
was published at a time when nearly all mankind, exc^t 
the Jews, were given up to idolatry, mi when the Jews 
themselves were in the greatest danger of falling into it. 
The account of the Creation is therefore to be considered, 
as Bishop Butler has remarked, as an assertion, on the part 
of the One Great Moral Grovemor of the world, that it is 
His world ; and that when it came from his hands it Was 
very good. 

But this account of the Creation, scarcely occupying 
more than one chapter, is evidently introductory to its 
main object, the announcement of man*s fally and the dis- 
covery of the means by which alone he could be restored to 
God*s favour (Gen. iii.). 

In what immediately follows, many hundred years of 
man's history are rapidly passed over, and only so much 
given as illustrates the awful effects of the Fall, Hence 
the account of Cain, and of the rapid progress of wicked- 
ness generally throughout the world ; till, by the Deluge, 
God proclaimed to mankind, what Adam's sentence had 
failed to teach, how deeply man had fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of his Maker : that, seeing how he rushed into sin, 
and involved himself in destruction, we might learn how 
much he needed a Redeemer to restore him to the Divine 
favour, and a Sanctifier to renew him unto holiness. 

In the midst, however, of the darkness of this scene, such 
a selection of facts is made, as, faintly indeed, but really, 
holds out the prospect of man*s recovery. Before the De- 
luge, this is seen in the great promise to Adam (Gen. iii. 
15), and in its ejQTect on his descendants Abel, Seth, Enos, 
Enoch, and Noah. They lived by faith on that promise 
CHeb. xi.) ; called on God (Gen. iv. 26) ; walked with Him 
(Gen. V. 24) * found grace in His sight (Gen. vi. 8) ; 
through the merits of the Lamb slain before the foundation 
of the world (Eph. i. 4 ; 1 Pet. i. 20 ; Rev. xiii. 8), and 
prefigured to them by animal sacrifice (Gen. iv. 4, with 
Heb. xi. 4). Not striving against (Gen. vi. 3), but, being 
led by the Holy Spirit, they were renewed in heart by him ; 
and thus may be considered as the first-fruits of redemp- 
tion. 

We are told of the re-peopling of the world by Noah and 
his sons ; and then of the building of the tower of Babel 
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(another terrible instance of the perverseness of man). After 
this, the ge&eral history of mankind is abandoned, and only 
so &ir glanced at as it bears on the history of a particular per- 
son, Abraham, and particular branches of his family, through 
whom the Saviour was in the fulness of time to come ; and, 
even of Abraham and his family, only so much is recorded 
as beaxB on the one great purpose of man's salvation *. 

Again : a part of the Old Testament is prophetic^ but (as 
has been sufficiently shewn page 29) it is prophecy in re- 
lation to the same great purpose, to make us wise unto sal- 
vation. " The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy" 
(Rev. xix. 10). 

. Again: a part of the Old Testament, as the Psalms, is 
devotional ; but then it is devotion as adapted to the re- 
covery of a fallen being — ^to make us wise unto salvation, 
by teaching us how as sinners we may address God with 
suitable feelings and suitable language. Here the infinitely 
great and glorious God is presented to us as we ought to 
think of Him when we would pray to Him, or praise Him ; 
here are open to our view the varied feelings, the joys and 
sorrows, of those sincerely struggling against sin; while 
interwoven with these is that which constantly points us to 
Christ, and which shews us our need of that Divine help 
which it is the great work of the Holy Spirit to impart 
(Ps. li. 10, 12; Ps. cxliii. 10). 

The same general remarks apply to what may be called 
the moral or preceptive parts of the Old Testament, where 
the duties we owe to God and each other are enforced — ^for 
instance, the Ten Commandments. 

These rules, applied to our conduct, shew the necessity 
of redemption by Christ. In the law of God we have a reflec- 
tion of His character ; and by a comparison of ourselves with . 
that law is seen our own character (Rom. vii. 7 ; Gal. v. 4 ; 
Rom.x. 4. viii. 9) ; thus the Law becomes our schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ, and to feel the need of his Spirit. 

As the Psalms are a heavenly guide to our intercourse 
with God, so are the Proverbs to our intercourse with men. 
The book of Job exhibits the afflictions of life; Ecclesiastes, 

' * For instance, from the time of Moses till the time of Solomon no 
niention is' made in the Bible of the kings of Egypt; and Ishmael 
(though a son of Abraham) and his descendants are very soon un- 
noticed. 
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the vanity of its enjoyments. And tibe practical effect of 
them all is, to teach us, that,. " denying ungodliness ancL 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present worid, looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the Great God our Saviour, Jesuft- 
Christ"~-<Tit. ii. 12, &c.) 

This general view of the purpose of God in giving the 
Bible, tbueit, whether we regard its historiady propheHcal^ 
devotional^ or moral parts, God had in all one object, to 
make us wise unto scdvation through £aitii which is in Christ 
Jesus, it is important i^ould be deeply impressed upon the 
mind, if we wish either to inform ourselves or instruct others, 
in the knowledge of its truths. It is the key to all its 
treasures. 

To assist in the attainment of this object in reading the 
Bible, the following advice of Archbishop Seeker may here 
be introduced. 

After urging the necessity of mixing faith with what we 
read ; of applying by prayer to Him whose gift, saving 
faith is ; afber r^ninding us of the excellent Collect for the 
Second Sunday in Advent, which is so suitable a prayer for 
the occasion ; he says, ^' Let the reader stop, on fit occasions, 
and think. What consolation does this passage administer to 
me ? what acknowledgment to Heaven doth this declaration 
require from me ? what fear for myself doth this threatenmg 
call for ? what duty dotii t^s precept or pattern point out 
to me ? of what an doth it convince me ? is my character 
and behaviour suitable to this command or exhortation, this 
description or good example ? or do I see myself here, 
under another name, reproved, condemned, stigmatized? 
Have I acquired that sense of my own sinfolness and weak- 
ness, and of God's holiness and justice ; of my need of the 
merits of Christ, and the grace of the IMvine Spirit ; which 
the whole tenor of Scripture inculcates? or am I still inclined 
to stand or fall. by my own righteousness?" . 

The following are among the passages quoted by Bishop 
Butler, as expressing the chief parts of Christ's office as 
Mediator between God and man, and which is usually treated 
of under the three heads of prophet, priest, and king : 1 Tim. 
ii. 5 (one Mediator); John i. ; viii. 12 (light of, &c.); Heb. 
ii. 14 (destroy, &c. devil); Gal. iii. 13 (redeemed from curse, 
&c.); Heb. ix. (put away sin by, &c.); 2 Cor, v, 18 — ^21 
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(reconcile, &c.); PhU. ii. (highly exalted, &c.); Eph. iy. 
8 — 13 with Acts ii. 4 (gift and agency of the Spirit);- 
Heb. vii. (Inteicessor, &c.); John xiv. 2 (gone to prepare, 
&c.) ; John iii. 35 ; 2 Thess. i. 8 (all judgment, &c., piudsh' 
with, &c.); Rev. xi. 15 (He shall reign for ever) ; Rev. iii. 
21 (His people sit on his throne, &c.) ; John v. 22, 23 ; 
Rev. V. 12, 13 (worthy the Lamb, &c.) 

See also 1 Pet. i. 2, which contains the substance of Uie 
plan of salvation. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAP. II. 

• What is that knowledge without which we know nothing to any good 
purpose ; and where alone is that knowledge to be obtained ? [p. 33.] 

Wiiat do we learn, when taught just views of God and ourselves ? 
(Confirm this by a quotation from Scr^ture.) 

In what sense does the Bible shew us our disease and our remedy, 
and become our cure? [p. 36.] 

Give the substance of Archbishop Seeker's (Uxection for the profitable 
reading of the Scriptures, [p. 38.] 

Give some texts of Scripture explanatory of that which is the great 
solrlect of the Bible-^iiamelyj the mediation of Christ. 



CHAP. III. 

IN WHAT MANNER HAVE THE GREAT TRUTHS OF THE BIBLE 

BEEN REVEALED ? 

Contents. — Successive revelatUms to fallen man, the fiUing up qf an 
outline at first given : iUugtraied in reference to — § i. The nature and 
attributes if God, § iu The character and prospects of man, § iii. The 
great work of man*s redemption. 

^^Meh are impatient," says Bishop Bntlery *'and are for 
precipitating things ; but God appears deliberate through- 
out lus operations, accomplishing his ends by slow, succes- 
sive steps. The change of the season* — the ripening of the 
fruits of the earth — the very history of a fLower — is an 
instance of this." — So is the Bible. 

The Bible is the record of God's revelations to man from 
the beginning ; and presents to us this, as a distinguishing 
feature of those revelations, — that they are as the gradual 
filling up of an outline at first given — the expansion of a 
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seed oontuning ^vithin itself the'elemente of the future plant, 
as the acorn does of the oak (Matt. -im. 31). 

Ill the preeedmg chapter, p. 34, it is said that God gave 
iM the Bible to teach (1) what He is and (2) what we are ; 
and both these topics were considered as introductory to that 
which may be viewed as God's great design in the gift of the 
Holy Scriptures — (3) the making known that dispensatkm 
of mercy, through the Son and Holy Spirit, by whieh'Gbd 
can be just, and the Justifier of the Sinner (Rom. iii. 26) ; 
and the sinner, restored to the Divine favour and image, be 
thus qualified for the full enjoyment of God for ever 
(John xvii. 21). 

It is now to be remarked, that the term '/gradual" 
applies in sonie measure to each of these three topics * but 
that it applies chiefly to the third and last — ^namely, the 
great work of man's redemption. 

§' i. The nature and attributes of God revealed gradually^ 

1. God revealed his nature gradually. — ^This is an over- 
whelming subject — ^the nature of God — to us, who know so 
little even of our own nature, and needs the de^>est 
humility in the contemplation of it. 

At the very beginning God clearly revealed the unity of 
his nature (Gen. i. 1); but for 4000 years afterwards God 
only indistinctly made known that in the unity of his nature 
there were three Persons. 

Some intimation of this truth is given in the very first 
chapter of the first book of the Bible, where it is implied 
that there is a plurality of persons in the Godhead, (Gen. i. 
26) " Let Us make man in Our image, after 0»r likeness." 
Again iii. 22, ''Man is become as one of Us : " and again, 
ch. xi. 7, " Let Us go down." 

In other books of Scripture may be traced the same in- 
timation, as Isa. vi. 3, " Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of 
Hosts ;" with verse 8, " Who wiU go for Us,'' evidently 
calculated, as Dr. Smith remarks, to excite a remote con- 
ception in the. mind of the original hearer or reader of a 
plurality of some kind in the Infinite Essence. See also 
Isa. xlviii, 16, translated by Lowth, " Now the Lord Je- 
hovah hath sent me and his Spirit." 

Again, a per^n is described in the Old Testament imder 
various titles, particularly as the Angel of the Lord to whom 
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t^e name and Attributes of JehoYah are given, yet repre- 
sented as distinct &oni God and acting, as tlie tenn .^igel 
imports, imdet a Sivine commission. See Geii. xvi. 7, '' "Die 
Angel £^ the Lord found her by a fountain of water in the 
wilderness," with verse 13, " And she called the name of 
the LoBD. that spake unto her, 'Thou God seest me.'" 
Moses calls him Loan *, i. e. Jehovah ; and Hagar, God. 

The Freshets dwell yet more distinctly on this, as for 
instance, Isa. ix. 6, " Unto us a child is bom, unto us a son 
is given ; and the government shall be upon his shoulder: 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Ths 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace ;" evidently identifying this mysterious person with 
the promised Messiah. 

So also while we must look to the New Testament for 
the full view of the person and ojfice of the Holy Spirit, 
He is spoken of in the Old Testament in terms whidi imply 
his personality and office. Gren. i. 2. vi. 3 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 
2; Ps. li. 12. exliii. 10} Isa. xlviii. 16. Ixi. 1. Ixiii. 10; 
Ezek. iii. 24, 27. 

But the following passages compared together, remarkably 
shew how the germ of the great doctrine of the Trinity is 
discoverable in the Old Testament ; Numb. vi. 24, 27, the 
Mosaic form, with 2 Cor. xiii. 14, the Apostolic form of 
Uesfling, and with Matthew xxviii. 19, the form of words 
appoint^ to be used by our Blessed Lord on baptism. 

2. God revealed his attributes gradually. 

By the attributes of God are here meant his power, wis- 
dom, justice, goodness, &c. : and by these chiefly we de- 
scribe what we mean by the character of Grod. In this sense, 
then, we remark, that the outline of that character may be 
traced in the first three chapters of Genesis, especially in 
God's first revelation to fallen man, as contained in the third 
chapter. It is essentially the same character as that presented 
to us throughout the Bible. But as we proceed, the cha- 
racter of God opens to our view ; and this is particularly 
the case in the history of the Jews, one object of whose 
selection doubtless was (for God accomplishes many pur- 
poses by one act) the gradual display of his character to 
man (see Exod. vi. 3 ; xxxiv. 5). To them God gave, 
during a period of nearly 2000 years, many declarations 

* Where Lord is printed in capital letters, it is in tlie original Jeho- 
vah, or self-existent independent Being. 
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respecting Himself — many laws, promises, tbreatenings — 
many sensible proofs of Ms govemment of them ; — stating 
in many instances the reasons of his conduct : and tiiese be- 
come so many illustrations of Grod's chaiaeter, exhibiting 
in a great variety of lights his power, wisdom, holiness, 
justice, goodness, &c.. 

A peculiar^ and to us inestimable value of the Bible, is, 
that it is such an accumulation of facts, selected by Grod 
himself, as enables us to trace events to their moral causes; 
that is, to the reasons which God, as Grovemor of the world, 
had in permitting them. These &cts thus become "so 
many keys to open to us tibe path to the secret method by 
which He governs the world and us.*' In the ordinary 
course of God's providence, we know not (to use a Scrip- • 
tural illustration) whether they on whom the tower of Siloam 
fell were or were not sinners above all the dwellers in Jeru-^ ' 
salem ; we are in great danger of tracing die event to a wrong 
cause, and in so doing may be led to act as well as think 
wrong on the subject,. Judges xvii. 13, Micidi ; 1 Sam. xxiii. 
7, Sau] ; 1 Sam. xxvi. 8, Abishai ; Job iv. 7, Job's Mends : 
Acts xxviii. 1 — 6 ; but when Abimelech came to the tower 
and fought against it (Judges ix. 52 — ^56), and a certain 
woman caat a piece of millstone upon his head and brake 
his scull, and the Scriptures tell us, thus God rendered the 
wickedness of Abimelech which he did unto his father in 
slaying his seventy brethren ; the moral cause of the event' 
being given us by God himself, the event becomes a 
proof to us of God's justice in the punishment of sin, 
and a warning to every sinner diat he may be sure that^ 
sooner or later, his sin will &ad him out. 

This is an instance of God's justice ; others are given of 
his long^ufPering, faithfulness to his promises, readiness- to 
hear prayer, pardon sin, &c. (Ps. Ixxviii., &c.), his exact 
njdtice of men's motives, and punishment o£ those he most 
loves, as in the case of Moses smiting the rock, of David 
numbering the people, and Hezekiah shewing his treasures. 
Illustrations are also given of his providence, calculated to 
inspire in those who serve him the greatest con:fidence in his 
protection. Of this the history of Jos^h is a most striking 
display, shewing how God, widiout appearing in the least 
to -disturb the ordinary course of men's actions, causes the 
worst evils to bring about the greatest good: the envy 
of Joseph's brethren, the false accusation of Potiphar's wife, 
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the unjust wrath of Potiphar, die imprisomnent of Joseph, 
all contributing to that advancement by which God* enabled 
him to become the saviour of the in&nt church l^om 
famine. And firom many such facts, thus traced by God 
himself to their causes tlnnugh the course of thousands of 
years, shewing what is pleasing or displeasing to him, and 
how he has acted towards others imder every variety of cir- 
cumstance in which we can be placed, we may learn how to 
behave towards him, and what to expect from him ; for by 
his moral government in things temporal thus explained to 
us, God shews us the* great principles upon which our 
eternal interests will be determined. That the history of 
the Jews was miraculous, does not render it less instruc- 
tive to us in this respect; for miracles do not alter the 
principles upon which God acts ; they only illustrate those 
principles in a more striking manner. The punishment of 
Uzziah by leprosy (2 Chron. xxvi. 19), and the deliver- 
ance of the diree children of Israel firom the fiery fomace, 
and of Daniel from the lions' den, were by miracle ; but they 
are only more striking illustrations of a principle from which 
Grod never departs, and which shall be more frilly developed 
in the great day, that " they that honour him he will honour, 
and they that despise him shall be lightly esteemed.'' 

The foundation of all our knowledge of God, as derivedi 
from the Bible, is that He is unchangeable (Heb. xiii. 8) ; 
that what was pleasing or displeasing to him in any of his 
creatures — for instance, in Abel or Adam — 6000 years ago, 
is equally so now. Without respect of persons, he judges 
according to every man^s work ; and thai hy a rule which 
never varies : from this great truth it follows, that ** the 
method of God*s dealing with any rational creature is the 
common concern of all." 2 Pet. ii. 4. But as by a long 
observation of his conduct, of what he says and does, espe- 
cially if he condescend to acquaint us vnih his motives, we 
become gradually acquainted with the character of a fellow- 
creature, though he may have never varied in the principles 
of his conduct ; so God, " with whom is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning," may be said in the Bible to have made 
known his character gradually to man ; till, in the f\ilness of 
time, ** the Word was made fiesh, and dwelt among us" 
(John i. 14) : and in the Only-begotten Son, " who is in 
the bosom of the Father," we were called to see "the 
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light of the knowledge of the glory of €rod in the face of 
Jesus Christ" (2 Cor. iv. 6 ; John i. 18 ; xiv. 9). 

Yet, with regard to this glorious manifestation of the 
Divine character, it may he truly said, " Lo, these are pdrts 
of his ways ; hut how little a portion is heard of him !'* 
Even here " we see through a glass, darkly." (Job xxvi. 
14; 1 Cor. xiii.) But eternity is before us; and "in* 
creasing in the knowledge of God" (Col. i. 10) will be, 
through eternity, the delightful employment of all those 
who are now seeking to know him as he is revealed in 
Christ, (compare John xvii. 3 with 2 Thess. i. 8,) presenting 
an awfiil contrast, and suggestmg an urgent motive for self- 
examination. 

§ ii. The character and prospects of man revealed gradually^ 

I. God revealed the character of man gradually. 

The great hct upon which, as derived from the Bible, aU 
our knowledge of ourselves depends, is, that " as in water 
face answereth to face, so does the heart of man to man" 
(Frov. xxvii. 19) ; in other words, that human nature is 
the same in all ages, whether viewed as fallen in Adam or 
renewed by Divine grace (Gen. v. 3, with John iii. 6). In 
this sense, Cain and Abel are, in the essential principles of 
their character, the representatives of the two great classes 
into which all mankind may be divided to the end of time 
(1 John iii. 10 — 12). But the outline at first given (Gen. 
iii. iv.) is made more distinct — is gradually filled up — ^by 
an accumulation of facts. 

1. Particular examples are given of the effects of God^s 
grace. 

When it is said. Gen. v., " Enoch walked with God," 
this may be truly said to contain, as the acorn does the oak, 
the principle of all that is excellent in character. But in the 
Bible facts are accumidated illustrating this principle ; de- 
tails are given which exhibit the graces of God's spirit 
under every variety of circumstance. Passing by those 
which the world calls great events, and which are the usual 
subjects of history, while the mighty empires of Babylon 
and Nineveh (Gen. x. 10, 11), and ike progress of the arts 
and sciences in Egypt, are overlooked ; the domestic lives 
of obscure individuals — ^Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Naomi and 
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Buthy &c«— ar^ psesehted to us ; becaase in these are illus- 
trated the effects of God*s grace on the htiman heart under 
circumstances where we most need the illustration of it 
— as parent, child, brother, husband and wife, mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law, master and servant, and the duties, 
the temptations, afflictions, &c; arisingout of these relations. 
The ch^iacter of Noah presents a bright example of per- 
severance in well doing. He appears, as Bishop Home re- 
marks, like the lily among thorns, difiusing its sweetness 
in the desert, — a light burning and shining in the black- 
ness of darkness. In the character of Job we are taught 
patience ; in Moses, meekness ; in Caleb, decision. Hannah 
is a pattern to mothers ; Samuel and Josiah, to children ; 
Joseph, to young men ; Eliezer of Damascus, to servants ; 
Daniel, to those under authority ; Nehemiah, as a patriot, 
&c. ; Jonathan, as a Mend and a brother, and not less so as 
a son towards a wicked father attempting the destruction of 
that friend and brother. David's conduct to Saul shews us 
how to overcome evil with good. So that there is gradu- 
ally presented to us, embodied in the example of some one 
recorded in the Bible, an illustration of every duty to which 
we are called. Yet the New Testament pre-eminently illus- 
trates this. It was reserved to the Grospel to shew tibie faU 
influence of Divine grace in the perfect example of our 
Lord, in following " tihe blessed steps of his most holy life." 
2. Particular examples are given of the influence of sin, 
(1.) On the true servants of God. — ^The unbelief of the 
father of the faithful (Gen. xx.) ; the impatience of the most 
patient (Job iii.) ; the irritability of the meekest (Numb. 
XX.) ; the early, long-tried, eminent devotion of him who 
was so distinguished a type of the great Messiah, and yet 
his grievous &11 (2 Sam. xi.) ; the wisest of men becoming 
an idolater (1 Kings xi.). 

(2.) On the wicked. — ^Envy in Joseph's brethren (Gen. 
XXX vii.) ; hatred in Esau against Jacob (Gen. xxvii.) ; ma- 
lice in Saul (1 Sam. xviii.) ; pride in Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 
iv*) ; n^ect of warnings in his grandson Belshazzar (Dan. 
v. 22) ; daring impiety in Pharaoh and Hiel (1 Kings xvi.), 
like' Ahiz, trespassing yet more in their affliction ; capricious 
Ahasuen^ ; indecisive Zedekiah (Jer. xxvii.) ; ambitious 
Adonijah, a spoiled child (1* Kings i.); headstrong Reho- 
boam(l Klng^xii.) $ worldly wise Ahithophel (2Sam. xvii.) ; 
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hypocritical JoJianan (Jer. xl. xlii.) ; Esau generous, yet 
pro£me (Gen. xxxii.) ; Pharaoh perverse, but at times 
relentmg (£xod. ix. 27) ; Qrpah's exemplary conduct to 
Naomi, although clinging to idolatry (Ruth i.). 
Suchexampks are .given as lUustcate; 
(3.) The progress of sin ; ^ in Saul and Amaziah. 
(4.) The vain excuses made for the commission of sin ; 
.as in the case of Adam and Eve (Gen. iii.), and Aaron. 
(Exod. xxxii.). 

(5.) The self-deceit which accompanies sin ; as in Balaam 
(Numb, xxii., xxiv. : "Let me die the death of," &c.. 
Numb, xxiii. 10, at the very moment he was runnii^ 
greedily a&er the wages of unrighteousness, 2 Pet. ii. ; 
Jude 11). 

(6.) The prejudices which oppose the reception of truth ; 
as in Naaman. (2 Kings v.) 

(7.) The force of habit. — ^Ahab's humiliation (1 Kings 
. xxi.), Joash weeping by the dying bed of Elisha (2 Kings 
xiii.), yet returning to their idolatry. 

(8.) The corrupt motives of right .conduct ; as in Jehu 
destroying the prophets of Baal (2 Kings x. ; Hosea i. 4). 
(9.) The restraint of circumstances on human dspraivsty, 
and how it bjreaks out when that restraint is removed — as 
Hazael, when raised to a throne ; and Joash, king of Judiah, 
after the death of his uncle Jehoiada. 

(10.) The evil of ungodly connexions (G«n. vi. 2). These 
tmgodly marriages were the first step towards the corruption 
of the church, and the ruin of irwiiikiTid ; so Jehoshs^hat'fi 
connexion with Ahab by the marriage of his son with Atha- 
liah nearly led to the destruction of his whole family ; .and 
if Ahab luui nt)t had Jezebel for his wife, he might never 
have been guilty of the murder of Naboth. (2 Kings viii. 26. 
xi. 1 ; 1 Kings xxi. 7.) 

3. General views are given of human nature, 
(1.) Thus, immediately before the Deluge, it is said (Gen. 
vi. 5), " Every imagination," &c. ; and again, immediately 
After (Gen. viii. 21, &c.), " evil from youth." In Job, 
written 800 years after the Deluge, it is said (ch. xv. 16), 
that man is filthy and abominable. David, 500 years 
.after this (Ps. xiv. 2), Jeremiah, 500 years after David (ch. 
xvii. 9), Paul, 500 years after Jeremiah (Bam. iii.), give the 
^ame view. 
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(2.) And these general views are iUnstrated in the Bible 
on a great scale in the history of the Jews. For many hun- 
dreds of years made the objects of Grod's peculiar care — 
a people miraculously governed — instructed by inspired 
teachers^ — entrusted with the oracles of God — enriched in 
every way by such extraordinary privil^es (Deut. iv. 33 ; 
Isai. V. 1, &c.) — ^in their abuse of these privileges, genera- 
tion after generation, we see melancholy proof indeed of 
that corruption which has been entaUed on mankind. 
1 Cor. X. lU (See Gray's Key to the Old Testament, 
.p. 144.) 

(3.) But was not the full developement of human depra- 
vity reserved to the great crisis of man's redemption — ^indi- 
vidually in Judas, collectively in the Jews as a nation ; — 
denying the Holy One and tilie Just ; desiring a murderer 
to be granted to them ; killing the Prince of life ; and, after 
his resurrection, trampling under foot the blood of the Cross, 
and doing despite to die Spirit 6f Grace ? 

Thus to us, who have the whole record of God's will, 
with what accumulated proof is our natural depravity con- 
firmed ! 

II. God revealed the prospects of man gradually. 

(1.) The prospects of the righteous were revealed gra-- 
dually. 

In righteous Abel, the first recorded victim to death, was de- 
clared from the beginning that this fallen world was no longer 
intended to be the scene of man's happiness ; but that there 
remained a rest for the people of God. In Enoch's transla- 
tion, scarcely 50 years after the death of Adam, was sha- 
dowed forth the glorification of the body ; that this corrupt 
. tion wotdd put on incorruption, and this mortal, immortality. 
Under the Old Testament dispensation, the Patriarchs 
looked for abetter, even a heavenly country (Heb, xi. Gen. 
xlix. 16 ; Job xix. .25), their unsettled lives constantly im- 
pressing upon them the need of such a rest. That the dead 
are raised, Moses shewed at the bush (Luke xx. 37, 38). 
600 years after Moses, and more than 2000 years after 
the translation of Enoch, the church was i^ain cheered, in 
the translation of Elijah, by the dawning of the same glori- 
ous hope* The Prophets spoke of it with more distinctness 
(Ps. xvii. 15 ; Hosea xiii. 14 ; Dan. xii. 1 — 3) ; but life and 
immortality were bzou^t to li^t by the Gospel (2 Tim. i. 
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to ; 1 Cor. XY. ; mi. iii. 21) : tfll ^ben, eye luid not seen, 
nor ear beaid, nor had it enteied into the heart of man to 
conceive what good things Ciod had prejfcu^ for them that 
love him, and which he then revealed hy the Spirit. 1 Cor. 

M.9. 

(2.) The prospects of the wiehed were revealed gradu" 

My. 

As to the pimishment awaiting the wicked in a future state, 
'vi4iile traces of it are discernible from the beginning (Job 
xxi. 30; Ps. ix. 17; Dan. xii. 2 ; Jude 14.), it is to the 
Gospel, to the declarations of onr Blessed Lord, (Matt. xiii. 
41. XXV. 41 — 46 ; Mark ix. 44 ; Lnkexvi. 23,) and of his 
apostles, (Rom. ii. ; 2 Thess.i. 8 ; Heb. x. 29 ; 2 Pet. iii.) 
we must turn for the fiill detail of that indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, which shall be the eternal 
portion of the finally impenitent (Rom. i. IS) ; audit is in- 
deed an awfiil fact, that the most fearful denunciations of 
wrath to come are from the lips of the Saviotir (Luke xii. 
48 ; John iii. 19). 

§ iii. The great work of marCs redemption revealed 

gradually. 

With the gradually accumulating illustrations of God*s 
holiness and man's depravity, confirming man's need of re« 
demption, the Bible gradually unfolded the nature of that 
redemption. When this illustration was complete, that re- 
demption came — 4000 years after the Fall ; — ^yet to Him 
whose understanding is infinite, to God, the only wise, this 
was " the fulness of time." (Gtd. iv.) 

To understand how this dispensation was given gra- 
dually, the following view may be taken of the Old and 
New Testament. 

•I. In the Old Testament is the preparation made for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ as our Saviour. 

2. The New Testament presents to us our Blessed Lord 
in our nature ; actually come ; purchasing that salvation ; 
through the Holy Spirit unfol^g its whole plan ; illus- 
trating its efiects on mankind when thus imfi>lded ; and, by 
prophecy, continuing the history of those effects to the con- 
summation of all things. 

1. In the Old Testament is the preparation made for the 
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coming of our Lord Jems Christ as our SiviouE.— The man* 
jier ia which it pleased God to make this pi^Mratioii for 
the coming of our L<»rd was chiedy hy prophee^- and type. 

A type has been defined to be a prefiguiative action or 
occurrence, in which one event, person, or circumstance is 
intended to represent another, similar to it in certain re- 
spects, but future. The Scriptures describe a type as " a 
^dow of good things to come*' (Heb. x. 1) — ^a shadow^ of 
which the body is Christ (Col. ii. 17). Shadows are not 
exact resemblances, but give only a dark outline ; yet with 
sufficient distinctness to convey some general idea of the body, 
especially when afterwards we have the body with which to 
compare them. One distinction between a prophecy and a 
type is, that prophecy is a prediction by something said — 
a type, usually by something done, or presented to our 
senses. 

The first revelation to fallen man contained, as has been 
already hinted (p. 39, 40), a prophetic declaration of mercy, 
which was an outline of the whole plan ; or as a seed, con- 
taining within itself the elements of the future plant. 

The first recorded act of acceptable worship £dter the Fall 
was connected with a type ; expressing by an action what 
the first prophecy had declared by words. 

The prophecy to Adam, Gen. iii. 15, that the Seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent's head, &c. intunated the 
triumph of the Messiah, though not without suffering to 
himself. Abel's sacrifice of a lamb shadowed forth that 
which was the great purpose of the Messiah's coming — the 
putting away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, the innocent 
substitute for guilty man. The act of approaching God by 
slaying an innocent animal could not have been suggested 
to any pious mind, as in itself an acceptable mode of wor- 
ship ; but it is immediately seen how, as a Divine appoint- 
ment in reference to the Messiah, it was suited to impress 
on sinful man, in the innocent thus suffering for his guilt, 
that the wages of sin was death — that more than repentance 
was necessary to forgiveness — ^that without shedding of 
blood was no remission: while the impossibility of the 
blood of a lamb taking away sin, would teach the offerer to 
look forward to His coming (the Seed of the woman) whose 
merits could alone give value to such an offering. The 

n 
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con^rmstion of this is in the fxt^ that in the Bpistle to the 
Hebrews (xi. 4) Abel is said to have offered his sacrifice 
in faith ; that is, it was not will- worship, but otffered in 
reUance on a Divine command i whereas Cain*s, being will- 
worship, was rejected. 

But while this prophecy and this t3rpe may be said to have 
formed the groundwork of Revealed Religion till the com** 
ing of the Messiah, the great truths hid under these mys- 
teries were brought gradually more and more to light by 
other prophecies and other types. 

From Gen. iii. to Exod. xx., a period of about 2500 
years, we find but few prophecies and types. This period — 
firom Adam to Moses — ^has been caUed the Patriarchal 
Dispensation, 

By the word Patriardi is meant the head of a £sanily, who, 
in those early ages, was the supreme governor of it, both in 
civil and religious matters. Such were Adam, Setli, £nos, 
Enoch,. Noah, before the Flood ; Job, Melchizedek, Abra-* 
ham, Isaac, Jacob and his twelve sons, after the Flood. — 
By the word Dispensation is here meant some particular 
way in which God deals with his creatures. 

This period of 2500 years is called the Patriarchal Dis- 
pensation, because Grod carried on the preparation for the 
coming of the Messiah as the Saviour of the world by means 
of these individuals, who, in the midst of a wicked world, 
constituted His church. These became the guardians of 
prophecy ; and their history, as well as worship, was in 
some respects typical. — See Jude 14 (Enoch) ; 1 Pet. iii. 
21 ; G«n. viii. 20 (Noah) ; Heb. v. vii. (Melchizedek); 
Job xix. 25 (Job) ; but more particularly G«n. xii. 3, &c. ; 
xxvi. 4. xlix. 10 (Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Judah). It is 
observable that in the patriarchal dii^ensation may be traced 
the dawn of the Mosaic. This appears in reference to that 
great rite of sacrifice whidi was Uie distinguishing charac- 
teristic of both. In the solemn covenant which God made 
with Abraham (Gien. xv.) every animal commanded or 
allowed to be sacrificed under the Mosaic law is here men- 
tioned (see Gren« xv. 9). And even in the time of Noah a 
distinction was made of clean and imclean animals in re- 
ference to sacrifice ; while the intention of sacrifice, as a 
means of turning away God's anger, is evidently implied 
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m God's command to Job respecting bis Mends (Job 
xlii. 7, 8), and in the domestic practice of Job himself 
(Job i. 5). 

Bat in the covenant made through Moses with the 
Jewish people, about 1500 years before the coming of our 
Blessed Lord — called the Mosaic Dispensation — ^the inten- 
tion of animal sacrifice was more distinctly explained (Lev. 
i. 4. vi. 2 — 7. xvi. 21. xvii. 11): many other types were 
instituted-T-tjrpical persons, places, things. 

The Jewish people were formed into a typical nation (1 
Cor. X. ; Epistle to Hebrews throughout), both by their re- 
ligious institutions and history. Prophecies were increased 
both in number and deamess. (See those of Balaam, 
Numb, xxiv., and Moses.) 

"While from Samuel to Malachi (Acts iii. 24), a period of 
about 600 years, a succession of prophets were sent, who 
gradually unfolded, with more distinctness than Moses had 
done, the person and office of the Messiah, and the great 
doctrines of the Gospel. They searched what, or what man- 
ner of time, the Spirit of Chnst which was in them did sig- 
nify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory that should follow (1 Pet. i. 11) ; particularly 
by the outpouring of the Spirit upon the church, as the 
iitdt of his ascension (Ps. Ixviii, 18, with Acts ii. 33 ; also 
Joel ii. 28). 

A comparison of the book of Isaiah with the Pentateuch 
will illustrate this; particularly Deut. xviii. 15 — the clearest 
prophecy in the Pentateuch respecting the Messiah — ^with 
Isaiah liii. &c. 

By these means, chiefly, the impression of the coming of 
the Messiah was from age to age preserved. As these ac- 
cumulated, it was deepened ; and such was the result, that 
we have the conflnnation of two heathen historians, Sueto- 
nius and Tacitus, to the fact, that at the time of our blessed 
Lord's appearing there was a general expectation, not only 
among the Jews, but throughout the East, that some Great 
Person should come into the world. See Hag. ii. 7. 

Thus the Old Testament prepared for the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as a Saviour. 

It was a light of hope — cherishing, for thousands of years, 
the expectation of the world's deliverance. 

d2 
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.. It: was a Ught of evidence-^^Toymg, in our Lord's Mfil'- 
meoit of its prophecies and types, thkt He was that De- 
liverer. 

< 2. The New Testament presents to us our blessed Lord iii 
our nature ; actually come ; purchasing that salvation ; by 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit unfolding its whole plan ; 
illustratmg, by facts, its effects on mankind when thus un*- 
folded ; and, through prophecy, continuing the history of 
those effects to the consummation of all things. 

(1.) In the Gospels is the account of our blessed Lord, 
by his obedience unto death, purchasing that salvation, after 
having, by his miracles, &c., proved he was the promised 
Saviour, and in his preaching touched on all the great doc- 
trines of salvation. 

(2.) In the Acts are &cts illustrating the effects of that 
salvation, when fully preached and applied by the Holy 
Spirit, in the establishment of the Christian church, uniting 
Jew and Gentile on one foundation of the Apostles and Pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the cluef comer-stone. 

(3.) In the Epistles are clearly unfolded the doctrines 
f^ that salvation, as fully preached by the Apostles in the 
Acts. 

(4.) In the Revelation of St, John the work of prophecy 
is continued ; and as m the Acts are seen the effects of that 
,salvation in the establishment of the Christian church, so in 
(ibis book is traced its progress till the consummation of all 
'things* 

. llius is the Christian dispensation presented to us sis 

'^^ the master-piece of the Divine Providence ; that point in 

^which all the Hues of God's manifold wisdom meet, as in 

(their centre^** Eph. iii. 10. (See Lowth*s Directions for 

Reading the Scriptures.) 

What a view this subject gives us of the harmony of the 
-BdVIe with itself, especially of the doctrines of the Bible 
* with its facts ! The great doctrine of the Bible, as has been 
already noticed (page 38), is the atonement and mediation 
of a Divine Person—the Messiah, in order to the recovery 
of the world. And is not the preparation made in the Old 
Testament for his coming answerable to so great an object? 
Ate we not prepared in some measure, by the types and 
prophedes announcing the Messiah in the Old Testament, 



for the coming of no lesa a person than Him^ who ' iet^de- 
clfired in the NiV Testament to be God manifest 'antha 
flesh? r .••. 

'* Fbr what manner of person must he be who ahall^an- 
swer all the expectation raised from age to age of hisappeaie<» 
ance? How powerM must this Seed of the woman be^ whd 
shall bruise ihe serpent's head, the ancient deceiver of mali^ 
kind I' How happy this Seed of Abraham, in whom ail'tibi 
£unilies of the earth shall be blessed ! How wondeiful tht 
Prophet who shall perfect and complete the Law given at 
Mount Sinai, and ordained by angels ! How mighty tfa^ 
Prince who shall sit on the throne of David for ever, and of 
whose kingdom there shall be no end ! How majestic the 
Angel of the Covenant, of whose coming to the temple snch 
things were spoken! . . . .The temple built and adorned by 
Solomon was stiU richer in heavenly gifts, when the pte^ 
cious stones of Aaron's breast-plate shone with an oraon^at 
brightness, and a doud, the symbol of the Divine presence 
overshadowed the mercy-seat. Yet we are assured that the 
glory of the latter house, though destitute of these, shall be 
greater than that of the former. Who, then, is Hewhobe 
presence shall thus ennoble this temple? Who is this Kitfg 
of Glory, who shall enter into our gates with all the hoilours 
upon him which Heaven before divided among its isivoured 
sons : whom Adam represented as the Father of mankind^ 
Melchizedeck, as a priest of the Most High God ; Moses, 
as a Mediator between God and man ; Joseph, as a Saviour^ 
David, as a shepherd of his people, a ruler, and a king? 
Who can this King of Glory be — ^promised to all agcB— -pro- 
claimed by all inspired prophets — prefigured by all great 
examples ? who, but the Lord, even the Lord of Hosts, 
Himself; Emmanuel, or God with us?" — Taumson. J I 

And such He is declared to be, Matt. i. 28. 

In the view of such elaborate preparations for our hapfj^f- 
ness, how shall "we escape if we neglect so great salvationr? 



QUESTIONS ON CHAP. III. 

Why is the history of the Jews, as recorded in the Bible, of sudl im- 

* portacLce to vs 2 [pp. 42 & 47.] \ 

Though men's different circumstances may alter the mode of Qod's 
dealing with them, what views do the Scriptures give of His character, 

• which shew G6d never alters fhe principles on which He acts towards 
them ? [p. 43.] 

D 3 
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To underttand how the great work of man's redemption was revealed 
gradually, what view may be taken of the Old and New Testament ? 
[pp. 48, 51 & 52.] 

What makes the neglect of salvation so dangerous ? 



CHAP. IV. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 

Contents — § i. The terms used in speaking of God. § ii. JppU- 
cation to ourselves of Scripture examples, § iii. On the interpretation 
of Doetrinest of Promtses^ Sfc. } iv. Prophecy, f ▼. Types. § vi. 
Parables, f viL Iwiportatice rf eomparing Scripture toith Seripttgrt. 
§ viii. Words used in different senses. § iz. Proper names. Falue qf 
some knowledge o/*— § x. Geography, § xi. Natural History, § xiL 
Chronology t § xiii. Profane History, § x!v. Manners and Customs of 
Eastern Nations, Sfc. § zv. On the difficulties and seeming eontrsuUe- 
tiens of the Bible, f zvi. Quotatioms iUuetrating the leading objjtctrf 
this chapter. 

In this chapter, as in every other part of the work, hints are 
all that can heoffered-<-hints, the ejffect of "which, it is hoped, 
may he to awaken inquiry ; to make the reader feel how 
vast the subject is; how little has been told of it; and, 
iherefbre, wiUi what humility and diligence he must himself 
ap^y to the study of God*s word, searching as for hidden 
treasure (Prov. ii, 1-^6). 

§ i. On the term» used in speaking of God. 

As we have remarked, that the foundation of all right 
knowledge in religion, and therefore of all right c(Hiduct, is 
laid in just views of God, some remarks are necessary, as an 
assistance to the interpretation of the passages of Scripture 
which speak of God. 

1. Let it he deeply impressed upon the mind, — ^that it is 
&om the Scriptures, and the Scriptures alone, we derive 
just views of God ; that as the design of ail Scripture is to 
make us wise unto salvation, it gives us such a view of 
God's character as is adapted to that object, and no further ; 
that the Scriptures pursue that object in a manner suited 
to the capacities of mankind at large. 

Condescending to the feebleness of our conceptions, they 
give, because we are not capable of higher views, such repre- 
sentations of God as are borrowed chiefly from ourselves, 
from our nature and manner of acting. For instance,-*- 
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Rev. XX. 12. '*! saw the dead, small andgreat, stand before 
Grod, and the books were opened — and the dead were judged 
out o£ those things written in the books." Men, owing to 
the imperfection of their knowledge and of tiieir memories, 
make use of books, but God's infinite knowledge requires no 
sudi assistance. This is spoken merely in sdlusion to hu- 
man pix>ceeding8. — ^Mal. iii. 16. " A book of remembranoe 
was written before the Lord for ihem that feared him and 
that thought upon his name." This is a beautiful allusion 
to the records kept by kings (Bsth. vi. 1). — Jer. vii. 13, &c. 
" I spake unto you rising up early and speaking," a figure 
of speech signifying tiiat God had done this as a matter of 
great importance in which he was much interested ; because 
persons usually rise early to prosecute such business as they 
are earnestly engaged in. 

God is said to smell a sweet savour, as Gren. viii. 21. 
And again ; 2 Cor. ii. 15. *' We are unto God a sweet 
aavour of Christ in them that are saved and in them that 
perish." This is nothing but a Hebrew phrase drawn &om 
the law of sacrifices, to express God's acceptance of the 
aervices of his sincere worshippers. 

When the Scriptures speak of God, they sometimea ascribe 
hands, eyes, and feet to Him — not that He has any of these 
membezB : ** Grod is a spirit :" but the meaning is, that He 
has a power to execute all those acts to the efiOecting of 
which these parts in us are instrumental. So we read of 
** the arm of the Lord," to express his power, because in 
man power is chiefly shewn by the arm. 

Again : the Scriptures, borrowing illustrations and com- 
parisons from ourselves, speak of God as having human af- 
fections and feelings. Thus, Gen. vi. " It repented the Lord 
that he had made man," &c. ; " it grieved lum," &c. When 
men repent of any thing, they no longer find pleasure in it ; 
they undo, destroy it. Thus would God teach us how sin 
separates between us and him ; and how man by sin be- 
comes altogether unprofitable. We must not, by such 
expressions, think any thing happened which God had 
not anticipated, or that he feels grief as we do: "known 
unto God are all his woiks from the beginning." See also 
Prov. xvi. 4. 

Again : the Scriptures declare, Dan. iv« 35, " God dodi 
what he will," &c. : and, Rom. ix. 21, " Hath not the potter 
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(jpom^ over the clay V &c. €rod "would impregs on us, by 
iUiis view of his character, the most entire aubmission ; ae- 
•quiescenee of iniiid in what He does; either to us or others. 
.But-WQ toe not for one moment to thiak that God acts ^as 
,1X1^1 usually do when they can do as they will, i, e. act 
-capriciously, arbitrarily. Every act of God is the result of 
^^e c(»nbined exercise of every attribute of his natore-^in- 
f finite wisdom, justice, goodness. " His tender merdies 
are over all his works.'' 

So, again, we read of God " swearing," « confirming by 
an oath" (Heb. vi. 17). ** Because among men it is the 
most solemn and awM way in which they declare the cer- 
tainty of what they say, therefore this form of expression is 
intended to make a deeper impression, and produce a firmer 
.confidence in us towards God." 

So, again. Gen. xviii. 21, " I will go down and see," 

&c. *^ In this passage, God speaks after the manner of men, 

using the language of a good judge, who never passes sen- 

rl>ence, much less executes it, dll he has examined the 

•cause." 

So» again, Exod. iv. 21. ix. 16, God is said to have 
.hardened Pharaoh's heart; that is, God permitted thoae 
temptations which, from the corrupt state of Pharaoh's 
.heart, did harden it. *' The hardness of clay, no less than 
the softness of wax, is ascribed to the sun ; yet the sun's 
producing this effect is entirely owing to the qualities of 
^tlie object on which he shines." Thus it is with the tempt- 
ations which God permits. Abraham's temptation (Gen. 
xxii.) confirmed his faith ; Pharaoh's, his impiety. 
. 2. The utmost care must be taken not to set one view of 
God's character in opposition to another, but to view the 
.different representations of it as calling us to distinct duties 
! — submission, confidence, fear, love, &c. — all necessary to 
the perfection of Christian character. Is the Saviour infi- 
nite in mercy ? He is also a just God, fmd a Saviotir 
infinitely holy. 

3. *^ Let us not expect to have the like information con- 
coming the Divine conduct as concerning our duty." 

For instance : ask not why God permitted sin to enter the 
world ; but, what you, as a sinner, must do to escape firom 
its consequences. 

" Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade 
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&tt into the dcsngs of the Most High ; whom although to 
-know belife,-8nd joy to make mention of His name, yet 
our soundest knowledge is to know that we know Him not 
as indeed He is, neither can know Him ; and our safest elo* 
quence coneeminLg Him is our silence, when we confess, 
without confession, that His glory is inexplicahle, His great- 
-ness abo¥e our capacity and reach. He is ahove, and we 
upon earth ; therefore it behoveth our words to be wary and 
few," — Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Book i. Sect. 2. 



§ ii. On the application to ourselves of the examples of 

Scripture, 

One of the most important means by which the Scrip- 
tures instruct us, is by the example of others. But some 
caution is necessary in the application. For instance : — 

1. The cases may not be parallel. 

" Had Zimri peace, who slew his master V* said Jezebel to 
Jehu (2 Kings ix. 30), inferring from this that success could 
not attend his enterprise ; but Jehu had a Divine warrant — 
'Zimri had not — and it may here be remarked, that an ex- 
press command firom God alters, as Bishop Butler says, the 
whole nature of the case and of the action ; as for instance, 
Abraham offering up his son, and Joshua destroying the 
Canaanites. (See Butler's Analogy, Part ii. Chap. 3.) 

What was fit for Elijah to do under theLaw ( 1 Kings xviii. 
40 ; 2 Kings i.), was not fit for James and John to do under 
the Gospel (Luke ix. 54). Again : 

2. The silence of Scripture in not condemning any par- 
ticular act — ^as, for instance, the massacre of the people of 
Jabesh-gilead (Judges xxi.), and David's deceit to Ahime- 
lech (1 Sam. xxi.)---can never be construed into an appro- 
bation, or even palliation, of the act ; as it elsewhere fur- 
nishes the principles by which to condemn them, and often 
shews the sinfulness of the act, by recording its evil conse- 
quences — ^a remark which may be extended to polygamy. 

3. Let it ever be borne in mind, that while the character 
of others is to be estimated by the circumstances by which 
they were surrounded, our duty is to be estimated in re- 
ference to the light we enjoy. As our light is greater, bo 
are our responsibilities (Heb. x. 28, 29), 
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J ill. On the Interpretation of the Doctrines f Promises, 
Precepts, ^c, of Scripture, 

1. To ascertain whether you rightly understand ANT doc- 
TEmx, compare the inferences you would draw from it, 
with those d^wn in Scripture. 

For instance : the Scriptures declare that repentance (Acts 
T. 31), faith (Ephes. ii. 8), obedience (1 Peter i. 2; £phe». 
ii. 10), are the gift of God. 

Do we infer that it is therefore needless to. exhort men to 
repentance^ faith, obedience? The Scriptures abound with 
such exhortations (Mark i. 15) ; see Acts viii. 22, Peter's 
exhortation to Simon Magus, and his address to the mur- 
derers of our Lord, Acts iii. 19. They eha^ the guilt of 
not repenting entirely upon men. (See Matt. xi. 20« 21 ; 
Her. ii. 21, 22.) To prepare the heart to serve God is 
commanded as a duty ; not to do so, is to do evil, because 
men labour imder no other inability than disinelination. 
Contrast Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xix. 3, with Rehoboam, 
'2 Chron. xii. 14 ; and observe Samuel's exhortation to the 
Israelites, 1 Sam. vii. 3. 

The Scriptures declare, ** We are justified freely by 
grace" (Rom, iii. 2S, 24) ; ** not by works," &c. (Tit. iii. 
5, &c.) 

Do we iniier that justification by fiuth alone weakeoB* the 
obligation to good works? The Scriptures throughout msist 
on the necessity of good wwks, and draw from this yecy 
doctrine the strongest motives to obedience (see Rom. loi. 1). 

2. Particularly observe the practical object with which 
every doctrine of Scripture is introduced, the duty to which 
it calls us, and the motive it supplies fbr the disfdiarge of 
it. Doctrines are the great motives to duty. 

The latter chapters of the Epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesiaas will illustante this, A reference to the following 
texts will shew how doctrines most mysterious in their na- 
ture are, in the connexion in which the Scriptures present 
th^n, most practical in their use. The clearest declaralaons 
of that awM and deeply mysterious fact, that through the 
offence of one, judgment has come upon aU men to condem- 
nation, is in Rom. v. ; but the connexion in which it appears 
is no less remarkable — ^it is to magnify the grace of God in 
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our redemption by Chriat, Rom. v. 15—^20. The Deity, In- 
carnation, Atonement of Christ, are urged, not only as the 
foundation of all our hopes as sinners, but as the strongest 
motives even to those duties we owe to our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

PhU. ii* 3 : " Let nothing be done through strife or vain- 
glory, but in lowliness of mind," &c. The motive uiged is, 
the condescension of Christ in his incarnation, &c. " Let this 
mind be in you, which,*' &c..... '^ who, being in the form of 
God, tho^ht it not robbery to be equal with Grod, but," &c. 
1 Johniv. 10 : ** Herein is los^e... sent his Son... propitiation," 
&c. ; and this is ui;ged as a motive why we should love 
one another : " Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought," &c. 
A forgiving spirit (Ephes. iv« 32), benevolence to the 
poor (2 Cor. viii* 9\ and duties of husband and wife (£ph. 
V. 25), are urged by the same great motive — ^the love of 
Christ in dying for us. Thus shewing, that he who slights 
the doctrines of Christianity undermines its mortditif* See 
also 1 Cor. vi. 19. " What, know ye not, that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you?" uiged 
as a dissuasive from fornication. So, again, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is presented to us, not only as the 
foundation of our fiuth, but as an xntroducti<m to (Matt, 
xxviii. 19, baptizing, &c.), and as furnishing the cease- 
less supply of, all our Uessings (2 Cor. xiii. 14, the 
gxace of our» &c.). The Scriptures present this doctrine 
to us as such a revelation of God as is exactly adapted to 
our state as sinners, to lead us to himself, and to maka us 
humble and holy. 

We must receive Grod*s promises in such wise as they be 
generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture. 

For instance: while it says» ** No man can come unto me, 
except the Fatha: which hath sent me draw him" (John vi. 
44) ; the promise is, ^* Him that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out" (John vL 37). 

" The secret will of God, let us be assured, is no contra- 
diction of His revealed will ; no reserve upon it, tending to 
frustrate and nullify its purport." 

'^ All the promises of God are, in Christ, yea and amen" 
(2 Cor. i. 20), that is, absolutely certain. 
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In l^e interpretation of temporal promises in the Old 
Testament-*~as, for instance, '' Not aftaid^ for pestilence," 
8(c, (Ps* xcL 6) — rsome limitation is necessary in their ap- 
plication to Christians, from the pecoliarity of that dispen- 
sation, where, life and immortality not having heen brought 
to light, tempc^al blessings were more directly appointed to 
f xpress God's favoiir, and to be shadows of good things to 
come. In Jonathan, that was an instance of exalted fait^ 
which would in us be daring presumption (1 Sam. say. 6); 
because he had the warrant of a special promise made to 
the Israelites (Deut. xxxii. 80), which in our case ap^ies 
only to our spiritual and not to our temporal enemies. 

The following passages may throw some light on the 
practical use we should make of the promises. 

" Make you a new heart," &c. (Ezek. xviii, 31.) " A 
new heart will I give," &c. (Ezek. xxxvi. 26). " I will 
yet for this be inquired of " (Ezek. xxxvi. 87) : shewing 
the connexion between the precept, the promise, and the 
prayer. 

Though Nathan had told David that his sin was forgiven, 
yet David prays earnestly to be? delivered from blood-guilti- 
ness, Ps. li. 14. God had said, 1 Kings xviii. 1, '* I will 
send rain upon the earth," yet (verse 42), Elijah must pray 
for what God had promised. 

Wlien Daniel knew the seventy years* captivity was ex- 
piring, then he set his face to seek by prayer its promised 
accomplishment (Dan. ix. 3). So, Acts i. 4, our Lord's 
promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit, in connexion with 
verse 14, shews they continued in prayer and supplication 
till its fulfilment. It was no distrust of God which led 
Paul, though he had a direct promise from God that he 
should see Rome (Acts xxiii. 11), to use all the means in 
his power for the preservation of his life, when afterwards he 
heard of a conspiracy against him to assassinate him at 
Jerusalem, where he then was. In the account of his ship- 
wreck (Acts xxvii.), after assuring the crew, as God had 
promised that there should be no loss of life among them 
(verse 22), there was no inconsistency in his afterwards say- 
ing, " except these abide in the ship ye cannot be saved," 
because he knew that in the fulfilment of God's promises, 
the means are ordained to the end, " Having, therefore, 
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these pronuses, let us eleanse ourselves," ^c. (2 Cor. 
vii* 1.) " If ye forgive not, &c., neither, &c., forgive you'' 
(Matt. yi. 14, 15-)* ^* I said indeed, &c., but now be it 
£ur firom me;*' &c. (1 Sam. ii. 30.) David's dying advice 
to Solomon: ^* If thou seek, &c., be found, &c; if thou for-* 
sake him, he will cast thee off for ever" (1 Chron. xxviii. 
9). "I will not foil thee nor forsake thee*' (Joshua i. d) 
as applied Heb. xiii. 5, is very important, as shewing that 
Qod's promises to individuals are recorded in Scripture ht 
the encouragement of God's people in every age. 

A^ promises addressed to character? Then examine y<our- 
self, as to whether you are of that character to which the 
particular promise is made. Do you desire Abraham's bless- 
ing? Walk in the steps of Abraham's fcdth (Rom. iv. ; see 
also Heb. iv. 1). Do you wish to be remembered with the 
favour which God bears to his people ? seek that poor and 
coiitnte spirit with which the High and Lofty One, that 
inha^teth eternity, hath promised to dwell. Isa. Ivii. 15; 
Ixvi. 1. 

God's THREATBNiNGS agaiust Niucveh (Jonah iii. 4) and 
against the church at Ephesus (Rev. ii. 5), remarkably illus^ 
trate the intention of God's threatenings ; which is, that we 
may avoid the evils which are threatened ; see also Judges 
X. 13, with 16. Yet the present state of Nineveh and Sie 
church at Ephesus no less remarkably illustrate, that 
" Verily He is a God that judgeth the earth." 1 Sam. iii. 12. 

To comprehend the fiiU extent of the Ten Commandments, 
remarks Archbishop Seeker, it will be requisite to observe 
the following rules. 

1. When any sin is forbidden in them, the opposite duty is 
intended to be enjoined ; and when any duty is enjomed, 
the opposite sin is forbidden. The Third Commandment, 
'* Thou shalt not take," &c., requires that we think and 
speak reverently of God. 

2. When the highest degree of any thing evil is prohibited, 
whatever is faulty in the same kind, though in a lower degree, 
is prohibited. This is illustrated by our Lord's interpretation 
of the Sixth and Seventh Commandments : "Whosoever is 
angry, ftc, without cause," &c. (Matt. v. 22) ; and again, 
ver. 28 ," whosoever looketh on, &c. adultery," &c. 
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3. Where one instance of virtuous behaviour is commanded, 
every other that hath the same nature and the same reason 
for it, is understood to be constmanded also. The commamd, 
^' Honour thy H^er," &c. indudes the reciprocal duties 
of all superiors ahd inferiors, magistnites, masters, &e«* 

4. What we are expected to abstain from, we are expected 
to avoid, as fax as we can, all temptations to it and occasions 
of it : and what we are expected to practise, we are expected 
to use all fit means that may better enable us to practise 
it. All that we are bound to do ourselves, we are bound, on 
fitting occasions, to exhort and assist others to do, when it 
belongs to them ; and all that we axe bound not to do, we 
are to tempt nobody else to do, but keep them back from 
it as we haye opportunity. 

A distinction has been made between moral precepts and 
positive institutions. In moral precepts and duties, besides 
the will and command of Grod to oblige us, there are ihe 
nature and reason of things to engage us to obey ; whereas 
in positive institutions we cannot so readily apprehend the 
reason of the thing, and obey only becaxtse we are com- 
manded. On this subject it may be remarked that things 
otherwise indifferent become very important when made the 
subject of prohibition or commands 

Abraham and the Patriarchs worshij^d in groves (QeB, 
xxi. 33), and without sin : but after the command given 
'Deut. xvi. 21, *^Thou shalt not plant thee a grove of any 
trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God," it would 
have been very sinful to do so. Of circumcision St. Paul 
says to the Gentile Galatians, (Gal. v, 2) '^ if ye be circum- 
cised, Christ shall profit you nothing,*' nor was it any 
longer binding on die Jews. Yet bdTore the coming of 
Chnst it was written, Gen. xviL 14, *' That soul shall be 
cut ofTfirom his people" that should remain uneircumcised. 
Thus whether to set apart one day, or any particular day or 
days, in six, or in seven, or in eight, as a Sabbath, might appear 
unimportanbhad there been no express command, but the 
command having fixed the duty to one day in seven, it be- 
comes a matter of great moment. The same remark applies 
to the Sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper. Our 
Lord having commanded the use of baptism (Matt, xxviii. 
19; John iii. 5), and enjoined the commemoration of hifi 
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death till he come agam, ha partakmg of the symhols of 
bread and wine (Luke xxii. 19), the eonsequeiiees of the 
sihaae or neglect of these oidinances become very dangeroui* 
For ficrther lemadLs on Positiye Institutions, see JBuder's 
Analogy. 

§ iv. On the Interpretation of Prophecy, 

The language «f Prophecy is very figurative, and this 
circumstance may properly introduce some remaiks on tbe 
«abjeet of fioiibes. 

Figures abound in every language, but particularly in 
Scripture. Very many errors in religion, and those of the 
most smous consequence, arise from not distinguishing 
what is figurative from what is literal: for instance, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, founded on taking a passage 
<^ Scripture (Matt. xxvi. 26, '* this is my body," &c«)in a 
literal, which was meant by our Lord in a figurative, sense, 
has led to the martyrdcxn of many hundreds of God's peo^ 
pie. The importance, theie^re, of attention to the inter- 
pretaticm of fiigures is obvious. 

Some degree of resemblance is essential to the correet- 
ness of every figure. 

We call that figurative language, aays Bishop Lowth, 
in which one or more images or words are substituted in 
mom of others, oar are kitcoduQed by way of illustnatioa on 
tiie principle of resemblaoiee. Thus, 

^ Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and in- 
stead of the brier shall eome up the myrtle*tree " (Isa. Iv. 
13); these terms, thorn, fip4ree, &e., are used as images, 
substituted in the room of others, and on the principle of 
resemblance. By the thorn and the brier, useless, and even 
injurious, are meant the wicked; by the fir-tree and myrtle, 
IragRUit, useful, ornamental, are meant the just* Th^s, 
then, is the meaning, when the ideas intended to {>e coa- 
reyed by these figures are expressed in language not figura- 
tive, " Instead of the widked shall arise the just, and instead 
of sinners such as fear to sin.'' 

The following remarks will in some measure illustrate 
the figurative language adopted by the Prophets, as founded 
on the principle of resemblance. 

That which is grand in nature, is adopted to express that 
which is dignified and important among men. 
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The SUA, moon,' sTtars, motintainB, hills, stately trees, 
denote kingdoms, or diose m great andiority, askings, &c. : 
-see Isaiah H. 13, &c., where fortresses and ships are taken 
metaphorically, as well as high trees and lofty mountains — 
ships of Tarshish referring to rich merchants. 

The creation of a new heaven and a new earth, means 
die setting up of a new dispensation of religion; thus 
(Isaiah Ixv. 17. )» "Behold, I create," &c., refers to the 
Gospel dispensation. 

Great convulsions in nature refer to great political revohi* 

. tions : the hlackening of the sun; turning the moon into 

blood; falling of stars; seas, rivers, turned into blood; 

earthquakes; removal of islands, mountains; drying->up of 

rivers, &c. 

See Jer. iv. 23, " I beheld the earth, &c., mountains," 
&c., a passage which gives, by the use of figurative lan- 
guage, a most pathetic and aw^ view of the approaching 
desolations of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar : see also Isaiah 
xiii. 10, 13, a most sublime prophecy of the destruction of 
Babylon : see also Matt. xxiv. 29. Acts ii. 19, referring to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and Rev. viii. 
12, a prophecy of the extinction of the Roman empire by 
the Heruli and Ostrogoths. 

What fertilizes and refreshes in nature, is applied to 
spiritual blessings — dew, gentle showers, still-running water, 
streams, fountains, &c. (Isa. xxxv. 6.) and Hosea xiv. 5, 
" I will be as dew to Israel ; " i. e, by bestowing upon them 
his Holy Spirit, to refresh and strengthen their souls. See 
also John iv. 13, 14. vii. 37—39. 

< The different qualities of animals are also used figuratively; 
birds, beasts of prey, as emblems of tyrants. - 

The rising and breaking of a horn, refers to the rise and 
desolation of a state. Daniel makes frequent use of this 
figure (see chap. viii). 

Light and darkness express joy, sorrow, prosperity, ad- 
versity, knowledge, ignorance, holiness, sin. 

The occupations and relations of life frimish many figures. 
Vineyard denotes a church — ^and if with broken enclosures, 
a corrupt church : so also a vine bearing sour grapes. 

Marriage is used to denote our covenant with Gt>d; adul- 
tery, our departure fVom God by idolatry. Hosea makes 
a bold use of this figure. 
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, , The deficriptioix of naticms «8 glveA in prophetic language 
i^ Qommooly by putting those parts which are nearest the 
Holy I^and lor the whd» or all beyond them : thus Ps, xlv. 
a2» *< And the daughter of Tyre shall be there with a gift," 
a prophecy foretelling the accession of the Gentiles to the 
ohiupc^,. because Tyre was a city in the neighbourhood of 
Patestine» and formerly the glory of nations and mart of the 
world. ' The prophecy in Isa. Ix. 6 (referring to countries 
next Judea eastward) denotes the accession of the Eastern 
.world ; as verse 9 (describing the ships of Tarshish) refers 
to that of the Western world to the church of God. 

Many figures are borrowed from the religious services of 
the Jews. 

Thus the conversion of Egypt to the Gospel is foretold 
{Xaa. six. 19 — ^21), by setting up an altar , and offering 5a- 
cr^e9 to the Lord, Again, referring to the Gospel times, 
when the Gentiles shall be converted, it is said (Mai. i. 11), 
in every place incense shall be offered^ that is, devout prayer 
(Rev. V. 8). The service of God under the Gospel is set 
£orth (Zech. xiv. 16), by going up to Jerusalem and keeping 
the feast of Tabernacles there. So Isa. Jxvi. 23, from 
one new moon, S^c^^ shall all flesh come to worship^ is a figure 
Borrowed from the sacred rites of the church under the 
Old Testament dispensation, when the Prophet is really 
speaking of that period of the church when those rites shall 
be done away. 

Again : in the language of prophecy a day is reckoned for 
a year : thus in that wondetfiil prophecy fixing the very 
time of our Lord's appearing (Dan. ix. 24 — 26), " seventy 
weeks are determined, &c., to finish transgression," &c., 
i. e. seventy weeks of years, or seventy times seven years — 
I. e. 490 years. Again : Dan. iv. 16, *' let seven times pass 
over him," i. e. seven years ; vii. 25 ; xii. 7, '* time, times, 
and half a time " — ^three and a half prophetic years. Three 
prophetic years and a half are 1260 prophetic days ; and 
1260 prophetic days mean 1260 conmion years, reckoning 
a day for a year, referring to the period assigned for the 
reign and fall of Antichrist. 

These illustrations of the figurative language of prophecy 
may be sufficient to introduce the subject.. Those who 
would inform themselves thoroughly on it, should consult 
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TLtOwik on the Hebrew Poetry, Home's Introdnccion to the 
Study of the Bible, See. 

It may be further remarked, that prophecy often speaks 
of a thing as done before it has taken place, probably 
to denote the certainty of the event : thos Isaiah bdv. 10, 
" Jerusalem is a desolation. Our holy and oar beanti&il 
house where our fathers praised Thee is bwmt up with fire,"* 
has reference to Nebudiadnezzar*s destruction of the city 
and temple, which did not take place till 100 years afiter 
Isaiah wrote this. So also Isa. liii. 3, " He is despised 
and rejected of men," and (verse 9) " He Iiaih made his 
grave with the wicked,*' referring to events in the life of our 
blessed Lord 700 years before lus incarnation. 

In the midst of the mention of particular mercies promised 
to, or of judgments denounced against, the people of €k>d, 
the Prophets sometimes break forth into sublime predicticMis 
concerning the Messiah ; see Isa. vii. 14. ^ These digresmons 
appear exceedin^y abrupt and incoherent (remarks Boyle) 
to those who do not consider how seasonable the mention 
of Christ may be in connexion ydth that of the n>eicie8 of 
God (of which He is the foundation and pinnacle, the 
ground and consummation), and with the threatenings of 
the judgments of God, in which He was his people's 
grand consolation." 

As tx) fulfilled prophecy; the importance of comparing 
together the different prophecies which regard the same 
subject, and these again widi the historical account of their 
fulfilment, may be clearly inferred from pages 22 — 30; 
particularly the various prophecies respecting om: blessed 
Lord, page 30, with the four Gospels and the Acts. 

On the interpretation of imfulfilled prophecy, the follow- 
ing remark of Sir Isaac Newton, on the Revelation of St. 
John, is very important. 

" The folly of interpreters has been, to foscetel times and 
things by the prophecy, as if God designed to make them 
prophets. He gave this and the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, not to gratify men's curiosity, by enabling them 
to foreknow things, but that, after they were fulfilled, Ihey 
might be interpret^ by the event, and his own providence, 
not the interpreters, be then manifested thereby to the 
world," 
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The foUovring passages may in some measure illustrate 
this. John xiv. 29 : *^ And now I have told you hefore it 
come to pass, that when it is come to pass ye might believe." 
John ii. 22 : ** When therefore he was risen from the dead, 
his disciples remembered that he had said this unto them, 
and they believed the Scripture, and the word which Jesus 
had said," So also ii. 17, when they had witnessed His 
zeal in purifying the Temple, his disciples remembered that 
it was written, '* The zetd of thine house hath eaten me 
up/' And it may be remarked, that the great part of the 
prophecies relating to the Messiah were obscure, that the 
event might be the key to open and illustrate them. And, 
indeed, the obscurity of the allusion strengthens the evi- 
dence of its Divine appointment, as being more free from 
suspicion. For how could any man attempt to forward its 
accomplishment, when he could not understand what was 
Intended till the event explained it ? 

A striking illustration how the obscurity and apparent 
contradiction of unfulfilled prophecy is removed by the event, 
is seen in comparing the prophecies of Jeremiah andEzekiel 
respecting Zedekiah. Jeremiah foretold (chap, xxxiv. 3), 
tibat Zedekiah should behold the king of Babylon and go 
to Babylon ; Ezekiel foretold (chap. xii. 13), that Zedeki^ 
should not see Babylon. Zedekiah, as we are informed by 
Josephtts, thinking these prophecies contzadictory, believed 
neither. But bo^ were exactly fulfilled. Zedekiah did 
see the king of Babylon, not at Babylon, but at Riblah, 
whence, his eyes being put out, he was carried to Babylon, 
and died there. 

The evil of seeking in our own way to bring about the 
accomplishment of unfulfilled prophecy is seen in the 
consequences of the deceit of Rebekah and Jacob, Gen. 
xxvii. 35, and also in the iniquity of Hazael, 2 Kings viii. 
The precejpiSf not the purposes of God, must ever be the 
rule of our conduct ; as Josiah, though assured (2 Kings 
xxii. 16) by Huldah of the certainty of the destruction to 
come upon Jerusalem, did not in the least relax the energy 
of his eSortB to reform it, acting in the iq[Mrit of that im- 
portant distinction *' that duty is ours, events are God's." 

I V. On the Interpretation of Types* 
On no subject is caution more necessary than in the in- 
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terpvetation of a Type. The two following' ndetr-are x^ 
great importance to be obserred by a teacher of thi^ fcmkig, 

1. Never apply that as a type, for which you haVe not 
direct Scriptural authority. 

To constitute one thing the type of another (remarks 
Bishop Marsh), something more is wanted than mere re^ 
semblance. The former must not only resemble the latter; 
but it must have been designed to resemble it iii its original 
constitution ; and there is no other rule by which we cin. 
distinguish a real from a pretended type, than that of Scrip- 
ture itself. 

2. Content yourself with such an application of a type 
as the Scripture makes. 

In a type, every circumstance is £ar from being typical^ 
for instance : the High Priest, on the day of atonement, 
was eminently a type of Christ (see Heb. ix. 7, &c.) : but 
we cannot infer from the High Priest offering first for his 
own sins, that therefore Christ partook of our sinful nature; 
The contrary is the fact, that in Him was no sin. (See 
Beausobre's Introduction to the Holy Scriptures.) 

To us the great importance of ty^es is, that we can look 
back upon a regular connected series of revelations, origina- 
ting at the creation of the world, and delivered in sundry 
ways and by diyers instruments, and at various times-so 
that it was impossible to suppose any human concert — ^and 
yet uniting to prefigure the advent of that Saviour in whom 
we trust. We do not require information from the types 
respecting the nature of the Messiah : this we derive frx)ni 
the New Testament. The point of importance to us is, the 
intended reference to Christ. If that reference be evident, 
it is of very inferior moment to know in how many par- 
ticular circumstances it consists. (Venn.) 

§ vi. On the Interpretation of Parables, 

The Prophets occasionally,, as Nathan, Ezekiel, &c. and 
our Lord, frequently supposed things to have happened ; 
and so framed the story as to convey by it some important 
truth. Such short instructive stories have been calied 
Parables. In seeking to derive this instruction ; 

1. Guard against fanciful interpretations. • ForinstasiQel : 
The parable of the good Saniaritan waa obviously inlende^ 
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to iUttsUrate the. «econd gteat commandment of the Law, 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbouT as thyself/' But it has 
been thus sometimes perverted. The good Samaritan has 
been 'said to mean our Blessed Lord ; the half dead and 
wounded traveller, Adam and his sinful race ; the Piiest 
aad Levite, the moral and ceremonial Law ; the oil and 
wine, pardon and sanctification ; the two-pence, the two ordi- 
nances of Baptism and the Lord's Supper; the inn, the 
church; the landlord, a pious minister of the Gospel, &c. 

Such modes of interpretation (as has been well remarked) 
are a dangerous departure from the simplicity of the Grospel. 
They have the effect of producing a disrelish for the pure 
milk of the word, exciting a morbid longmg for what is in- 
genious rather than what is true. While fancy is amused, 
£Vnd self-conceit gratified, the practical instruction really 
intended by the Holy Spirit is overlooked ; and principles 
of interpretation sanctioned, which not only tend to make 
Scripture ridiculous in the eyes of the world, but shake the 
foundation of all truth; giving the impression that the 
Scriptures have no definite meaning ; making of anything, 
as Hooker says, what it pleases, and bringing, in the end, 
all truth to nothing. See Christian Observer, 1805, p. 130; 
and Hooker's Eccles. Polity, Book v. c. 59. 

2. Never attempt to prove any point of doctrine or duty 
from single phrases or incidental circumstances. 

Doctrines or duties proved in other parts of Scripture may 
be illustrated by the eircumsUmces of a parable. But from 
the circumstance of the rich man addressing Abraham (Luke 
xvi. 24), to infer the propriety of prayers to glorified saints, 
or that there is any communication of thought between 
those in heaven and diose in hell, is altogether unwarrantable. 
As well might we attempt to prove that souls have tongues, 
fingers and eyes, from verses 23, 24. 

Throughout the whole of this awful parable, which sets 
before us in so striking a manner the danger of worldliness 
and ef the negleet oi duty, the state after death is described 
by images borrowed from the present life, and from the 
ObJ43Cts of our senses ; because by these means only can such 
BubjectB be brought down to our understanding. Abraham's 
bosom, for instance (ver. 22), is an expression, according to 
the Jewish niode of thinking and speaking, referring to the 
-ewifMtk at t^ir feasts of several guests lying on one couch ; 
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the meaning intended to be conyeyed by it being, that La- 
zflEEOs was received to a place of peculiar honour. 

It sometinies happens that a pazable ccmtains circmn- 
siances which contribute to the general design of a speaker, 
gbdIj 80 £ur as the drapery in a picture contributes to the 
general object of tiie painter. Or to borrow another iQus- 
tzation : a knife may carve meat, cut bread, and other things, 
with the edge, though not with the back or the handle ; and 
yet the back and handle are usrfol in their places, though 
the edge alone is immediately employed in cutting things 
asunder. In a plough, the plough-share cuts the ground, 
but the other parts of the plough are not useless or unneces- 
sary. A mufflcal instrument is not all strings ; nor a spear 
all point. So it is with parables. For instance, 

In the parable of the wicked husbandman (Matt. xxi. 
37), it is said, " They wiQ reverence my Son." No one 
for one moment imagines that this implies Gk>d was ignorant 
of the actual reception his Son woi^d meet with fiom the 

We camiot infer fiom the parable of the talents (Matt. 
xxT. 14), that they who receive most, will also improve 
most, because he to whom was committed the one talent 
was negligent. Luke xviii. 24 ; I Cor. i. 26 ; James ii. 5. 

We cannot infer from liie parskble of tlie ten virgins (Matt. 
XXV.), that because five are represented as wise and five 
foolish, half of those who make a profession of religion will 
be finally saved, and half finally perish. 

In the parable of the lost sheep (Luke xv.) only one in one 
hundred went astray ; in that c^ the ten pieces of silver, the 
proportion lost was one in ten ; evidently showing that too 
much stress is not to be laid on every circumstance of a 
parable. Otherwise the Bible may soon be made to contra- 
dict itself. 

The great rule for the interpretation of parables, and, in- 
deed, of all Scripture, is this, 

3. Carefdlly ecoisider the design of the speaker. 

Thus, our Lord's design in the parable of the ten virgins 
is declared by him in Matt. xxv. 13 ; and his design in die 
parable of the lost sheep, lost piece of money, and prodigal 
ami, may easily be inferred from the occasicm winch introduced 
them. See Luke xv. 2. 

Chffysostom reraaiks, ^We ought not to lay too modi 
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stress upon sln^ -wioida and phrases ; but when we have 
learnt the scope and design of liie parable, we need not be 
anxious about any thing but the moral or usej^ instruction 
pBoncipally intended thereby/' 

In the pacaMe last referred to (Luke xv.) we need not be 
anxious to det^mine who are meant by the hired servants 
(veise 17)} or seek for any fer-fetehed spiritual interpreta- 
tioQ of the ring,. &c. As a part of the parable, the putting 
OB the rmg, &c^ naturally expresses the prodigal's perfect 
restoration to the privileges of a scm, and so &r &dls in with 
the general scope of the parable ; but to pursue it l^urther 
might be to pervert its meaning. 

It has been remarked by Archbishop Tillotson, that 
somethnes a pocable and the moral are not like two planes 
that toQch in evoy point, but like a globe laid upon a plane^ 
which touches it in one point only. For instance, our Lord 
says (Rev. iii. 3), ^'Behold, I come as a thief" (see also 
Luke xii. 39, 40) ; here the single point is to convey the 
idea how sudden and unexpected wiD be his coming. 

So in the pavable of the unjust steward (Luke xvi.), if 
we do not attend to the design of our Lord, we may feel a 
difficulty in the fast that he did not more pointedly condemn 
the man's injustice ; whereas by observing that the single 
point here is as to the means used for the attainment of fiie 
eod^ the whole difficulty vanishes : for it is evident that, in 
reference to the means which the unjust steward used, he 
shewed a forethought well calculated to secure his end ; and 
that in this single point of comparison as to the use of 
means calculated to secure the end^ each has respectively in 
view, the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light : that is, they better adapt 
theJr means to their &Ld, 

4. The sacred writers, and our Lord in his parables, some- 
times axgue with men on their own principles, rather than 
on what is true in fact. 

Luke XV. 7 : *^ The Pharisees were not just men who 
needed no repentance, as never having gone astray ; but 
they thought themselves so.*^ Again : verse 25, the elder 
brother refers to the Pharisees ; but it was not true that 
they had served God and never transgressed his command- 
aient; that to them, more than ix> others, belonged the 
pdv^get of God's people ; but they thought so : and up<m 
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thdr own principles, our blessed Lord shews how wrong 
was their opposition to the publicans and sinners seeking 
mercy at his hands. See also Luke xix. 22. 

5. It is not unimportant to consider the drcumstances of 
those to whom the parable was immediately addressed, and 
how they would have understood it. 

Our notion of a Pharisee, for instance, is that of a very 
bad man, because the hypocrisy of their character has been 
so Mly exposed by our Lord ; but the notion a Jew had of 
the Pharisees was just the contrary ; and this must be our 
clue to the interpretation of the parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican (Luke xviii.) ; the design of which is to shew 
that the only ground of justification before God, even for 
those whom we may consider the best of men, is on the 
-plea of mercy : that trusting in our righteousness, though, 
like the Pharisee (verse 11), acknowledging it to be the 
gift of God, we shall go away from his presence unfor- 
given. 

6. Some of our Lord's parables were prophetic. 

That of the mustard seed (Matt. xiii. 31, 32) foretold Uie 
spread of the Gospel from very small beginnings; that 
of the husbandman (Matt. xxi. ZZ) foretold the malice of 
the Jews, Christ's death, as well as their destruction. Our 
Lord's parables frequently point to the day of Judgment ; 
and no doubt, remarks Boyle, other prophecies will be further 
discovered which are yet unregarded. 

§ vii. On the importance of comparing Scripture with 

Scripture. 

The danger of quoting detached passages of Scripture 
without a reference to their connexion, or the light which 
other parts of God's word may throw upon their interpreta- 
tion, is seen in the fact that the Devil thus quoted scripture 
in order to lead our Lord to sin (Matt. iv. 6). 

1. One important rule therefore in the interpretation of the 
Bible is to attend to the immediate context ; i. e. what 
goes before or follows a particular sentence, verse, or 
chapter. For instance — 

John ix. 3 : " Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents." Rom. iii. 23, *' All have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God :" but the context of the former passage 
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fiihews the meaning to be, that his blindness was not the 
punishment of any particular sin ; and that, therefore, nei- 
ther he nor his parents had sinned in the way the Jews 
thought they had. 

1 Kings xxii. 15 : "Go and prosper, for," &c. ; the con- 
text shews that the very reverse of this is meant ; see also 
2 Kings X. 3. Again : Numb, xxii, 20. ; "rise and go," &c. 
clearly appears from the context (verses 12, 32.) does not 
imply Gtod's approbation, but the contrary, as though God 
had said to Balaam, if after you know what you ought to do, 
your heart is still set on acting contrary to it, I give you 
up to your own heart's lust, as in another instance, Ps. 
Ixxxi. 12. 

John xiii. 27 : "What thou doest do quickly,** &c. 
This, so fax from being a command to Judas, is rather an 
awful warning, a declaration to Judas,, of Christ's forekno,w- 
ledge of his wickedness and preparation for it. It was 
therefore peculiarly calculated to deter Judas from his 
purpose. 

Prov. xi. 31 : " Behold the righteous shall be recompensed 
in the earth,** i. e. as appears from the context, punished for 
their sins. 

Prov. xxiv. 16: "A just man felleth seven times and 
ziseth again.** The context shews this does not refer to his 
falling into sin but into affliction. In disregard of its con- 
nection it has been sometimes quoted to -support a most 
dangerous delusion that men might be indulging in sin and 
yet think themselves to be the children of God. 

2 Sam. xvii. 14 : The Lord had determined to defeat 
the good counsel of Ahithophel. It was atrociously wicked 
counsel, but the context shews in what respects it might be 
termed good, as being the best means to accomplish the 
end which Absalom had in view. In the same sense the 
unjust steward is commended by his Lord for having done 
wisely (Luke xvi). 

2 Sam, iv. 11 : Ish-bosheth, though in his opposition to 
David, acting contrary to the declared will of God (2 Sam. 
iii. 9), and therefore very unrighteously, is termed by David 
a righteous person, and the context explains it: he was 
righteous as to his murderers, having done them no injury, 
given them no provocation. 

Ps. vii. 8 : " Judge me according to my righteousness," 

E 
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i. e. his innocency in reference to the charge which Cush, 
the Benjamite hrought against him. 

1 Kings ii. 32 : " Who fell upon two men more righteous 
than he," — ^referring to Abner and Amasa, — but tbey were 
both, though relatively better than Joab, wicked men. 

Ezekiel xvi. 32 : " Thy sisters are more righteous than 
thou," referring to Sodom and Gomorrah (Gren. xviii. 20.) 
But thus the deeper guilt of Judah was enforced. 

Rom. iv. 5 : "To him that worketh not," &c. ; i. e. as 
appears from the context, so as to seek justification by it. 
In every other point of view works are necessary. 

1 Cor. X. 83 : "I please aU men in all things." And, Gal, 
i. 10 : " If I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ." The first (as appears from the immediate context, 31 
— 33) refers to the sacrifice of our comfort, the utter renun- 
ciation of self, to promote others* spiritual good ; a duty also 
enjoined Rom. xv. 1. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. The other (as appears 
from the general scope, see Gal. vi. 12) refers to fiattery of 
men's corruptions in order to gain their favour. 

Numb. xvi. 41 : " But on the morrow all, &c., mur- 
mured." Observe the context. 

Judges V. 31 ; vi. 1 : No sooner "had Israel rest," than, 
it is added, " they did evil again." Thus, says Bishop Hall, 
the security of any people is too often the cause of their 
corruption. While the Israelites were exercised with war, 
how scrupulous were they of the least intimation of ido- 
latry ; the mere news of an altar beyond Jordan (Josh. xxii. 
15. &c.), drew them together for a revenge. Now, when 
they are at peace with their enemies, they become at vari- 
ance with God. 

Eccles. i. 2 : " All is vanity," &c. With what force this, 
comes, when we see (from chap, ii.) the means SQlmnon 
had of worldly gratification ! 

Luke xxiv. 47 : "Beginning at Jerusalem" (which had 
just embrued her hands in his blood). 

2 Cor. iv. 17 : " Our light afflictions," &c. See verses 
preceding, and chap. xi. 24 — 28. 

Phil. iv. 18 : "I have aU and abound, I am full." The 
connection (chap. i. 16) shews he was then a prisoner, in 
the immediate prospect of a trial, which might, for aught he 
knew (chap. ii. 23 — 17), issue in his martyrdom. 

1 John V. 20 : " This is the true God and eternal life." The 
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eontext shews that this refers to Jesus Christ, and is an un- 
answerable proof of his divinity. Three times in this chapter 
(verses 11 — 13) eternal life is attributed to Christ as the 
author and dispenser of it (see also chap. i. 2) ; and what 
follows also adds greatly to the force of diis interpretation, 
" Little children, keep yourselves from idols " — Christ is 
God, worship him, but llie worship of any other is idolatry. 

The immediate connection of a passage is sometunes in- 
terrupted (1) by digression or parenthesis. 

This is frequent in St. Paul's writings. Thus : 

£ph. iii. 1 — 14 : verses 2 — 13 are a digression; the im- 
mediate connection of verse 1 is not with verse 2, but with 
verse 14. 

(2) By tJie division of chapters. 

Thus, Isa. ix. 8 to x. 4, Bishop Lowth remarks, is a dis- 
tinct poem, having no connection whatever with what goes 
before or follows. Also the subject of Isa. liii. properly 
begins chap. Hi. 13, and chap. li. ought to include to verse 
12 of chap. Iii. 

The first three verses of the viii. chapter of Jeremiah 
ought not to have been separated from those of the pre- 
ceding chapter. The sixth verse of the iii. chapter b^ins 
a distinct prophecy which continues to the end of the vi. 
chapter. 

Bishops Lowth and Horsley consider Psalms xlii. and 
xliii. to be but one Psalm, and more than 30 MSS. con- 
firm this opinion. Obviously the first verse of the iv. chap- 
ter to the Colossians ought to be joined to the iii. chapter. 

The division of the Bible into chapters was probably not 
made till the middle of the 13th century, and into verses 
much later, A.D. 1661. 

2. The Scriptures are so wonderfrdly interwoven together 
as parts of one system of truth, that frequently portions of 
OTHER books of Scripturc may be said to form part of the 
connection of a passage. Thus : 

Ps. cvi. 19: ''They made a calf in Horeb;"i. e. as 
appears from Exod. xxxii., on the very spot where, and at 
the time when, God was taking them into covenant. " They 
worshipped the molten image," and that so soon after they 
had seen the terrible plagues inflicted on the Egyptians for 
their idolatry (Numb, xxxiii. 4). 

B 2 
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1 Kings xxii. 48 : " But the ships' were broken," &c. In 
2 Chron, xx. 35 — 37, the reason is stated. 

Acts XV. 39 : " Why should Barnabas so warmly es- 
pouse the cause of Mark?" Col. iv. 10. tells us he was his 
nephew. 

Gal. vi. 15, with v. 6, and 1 Cor. vii. 19, explains what 
is meant by, " If any man be in Christ he is a new creature." 
And John iii. 5, &c. explains the origin of this change. 

The history of Balaam affords a remarkable illustration of 
the importance of comparing Scripture with Scripture, In 
order to obtain a complete view of his character, we must 
turn not only to the narrative in the book of Numbers (xxii 
— ^xxiv and xxxi.) but also to the prophet Micah (Micah 
vi. 6) from whom we learn the extent of his religious know- 
ledge, the just views Balaam had of the spiritual nature of 
true religion : and t^ain to (2 Pet. ii. 15.) where we are 
informed what motive influenced him ; and again to Jude, 
to see the deep hold which covetousness had upon him 
(verse 11): while the book of Revelation alone records a very 
remarkable fact concerning him (Rev. ii. 14.), that it was 
at his instigation Balak threw that temptation in the way 
of the Israelites which caused the destruction of 23,000 of 
them in one day. 

The disregard of this rule of comparing Scripture with 
Scripture led the Jews to the rejection of Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and even to justify that rejection in their view by an 
appeal to Scripture. 

John xii. 34: "We have heard out of our law that 
Christ abideth for ever, and how sayest thou the Son 
of man must be lifted up ?" 1. e. die. That Christ was 
to abide for ever, they gathered from those passages of 
Scripture where his kingdom is represented to be everlast- 
ing : as Dan. vii. 14. ; Ezek. xxxvii. 25. ; Isa. ix. 7. ; and 
from God's promise to David, Psalm Ixxxix. 36, 37. But 
had they also sufficiently attended, as Whitby remarks, to 
other passages, in which our blessed Lord is represented 
as a suffering Messiah (Ps. xxii. 18. xl. 6. ; Isa. liii. 2, 
12. ; Dan. ix. 26.), they would have had their scruples 
removed, and would have readily believed what he so fre- 
quently foretold concerning himself. 
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§ viii. Words used in different senses. 

Words are not always used exactly in the same sense. For 
instance — 

Blood, 

Acts xvii, 26 : " Made of one blood,'* &c., i. e. hath created 
the race of man all from Adam, their first parent. 

Matt, xxvii. 25 : " His blood be on us," &c. ; i. e. the 
punishment due to the putting him to death. 

Eph. i, 7 : " Redemption through his blood ;" i. e. by the 
sacrifice of his death upon the cross where his blood was 
shed ; explaining the typical intention, under the Old Tes- 
tament, of the blood rather than any other part of the victim 
being consecrated* Lev. xvii. 11 : "For it is the blood that 
maketh atonement." 

Covenant, 

The term "Covenant" is frequently used in the Bible. 
We read of God entering into covenant with man ; but this 
is in a sense differing somewhat from the covenants which 
men usually make with each other. 

In covenants which men make with each other, as for in- 
stance Abraham and Abimelech (Gen. xxi. 27), the con- 
tracting parties, remarks Beausobre, are at liberty, and have 
nearly the same right of proposing the conditions on which 
they are willing to agree and covenant together^ But the 
case is otherwise in those which God has made with man. 
God is the Creator, and men his creatures ; He is the Su- 
preme Monarch, and they his subjects; He is the Sove- 
reign Lawgiver, and must be obeyed, absolutely and with- 
out reserve. When God, therefore, says that He makes a 
coveTiant with mankind. His meaning is, that out of conde- 
scension and mere goodness He is pleased, as it were, to de- 
scend from his Supreme Majesty, and not use his power, 
that He may engage them to obedience by a principle of 
gratitude and love. 

Hence God*s great covenant with fallen man, through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, is described (Luke i. 72) as his 
mercy promised to our forefethers, Abraham, &c. Mercy 
put in the form of a covenant, to assure us of its certainty, 
and to remind us of the solemnity of our obligation to holi- 
ness as partakers of such infinite mercy. 

The New and Old Covenant alluded to (Jerem. xxxi. 31, 

£ 3 
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Gal. iv. 24, and in many other parts of the Bible) refer to ' 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations. 

Faith, 

1 Cor. xiii. 2 : " All faith ; " i. e. such a reliance on 
some particular promise to that effect ; evidently of a very 
different kind to that mentioned in Horn. v. 1. 

Rom. iii. 3 : '* Faith of God ; " i. e. faithful promises 
of God. 

Acts xxiy. 24 : *' The faith in Christ ; " i. e. referring to 
the doctrines of the Gospel generally, of which a reliance 
on Christ alone for salvation is the distinguishing feature. 

Rom. xiv. 23. " Whatsoever is not of faSth is sin." Here 
faith signifies not the belief of the Gospel, but the per- 
suasion that what we do is lawM. 

Flesh, 

Rom. vii. 5, viii. 8 : " They that are in the flesh cannot 
please God ; " i. e. those who are under the guidance of 
their corrupt nature ; yet, 

Ezekiel xxxvi. 26 : "A heart of flesh " means a tender, 
teachable temper. 

Gal. iii, 3 : " Are ye now made perfect by the flesh ; " 
i. e. the outward ceremonies of the Mosaic law, particu- 
larly circumcision. 

Job. xix. 26 : " In my flesh," &c. : i. e. my flesh or body 
being raised from the grave. 

Gen. vi. 12 : " All flesh had corrupted his way ; " i. e. 
all men. So also Ps. Ixv. 2 : " O thou that hearest prayer, 
unto thee shall all flesh come ; " i. e. all mankind. 

Grace, 

Grra^e means favour ; but in the particular application of 
it, it is made to refer to different subjects. 

Rom. iii. 24 : " Being justified freely by his grace," 
refers to God*s mercy in the pardon of sin, bestowed with- 
out any merit in us. 

Titus ii. 11 : " The grace of God, &c., teacheth," &c. ; 
refers to the Gospel. 

2 Peter iii*. 18: "Grow in grace," &c. ; i. e. holiness, 
and so called because it is the effect of God's grace, we 
being his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. 
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Law, 

Rom. iii. 20: Refers to law in general, comprehending 
the law written on man's heart (Rom. ii. 15) as well as the 
law of Moses, or the revealed law. 

John X. 84 : Refers to the Jewish Scriptures generally, it 
being a reference to Ps. Ixxxii. 6. 

Heb. X. 1 : Refers to the covenant made with the Jews, 
particularly their ceremonial law. 

Rom. vii. 7 : Refers to the Ten Commandments. 

Isa. ii. 3 : " Out of Zion a law ;" i. e. the doctrine of the 
Gospel; because it has the nature and power of a law, 
obliging us no less to the belief and practice of it than the 
old law did. 

James i. 25 : " Perfect law of liberty ; " i. e. the Gospel. 

All, every, ^c, 

1 Cor. X. 23 : " All things are lawful," &c. ; i. e. mantf 
things, otherwise pennitted, become by circumstances in- 
expedient. 

Phil. iv. 13: "I can do all things;'* i. e. within the 
limits of Christian duty. 

Luke xvi. 16, &c. : " Kingdom of Heaven, &c., every 
man presseth into it ; " i. e. without distinction of Jew or 
GentUe. 

Luke ii. 1 : " All the world," i. e. the Roman Empire. 
Acts xi. 28 : '* All the world," meaning Judea ; the famine 
was not at Antioch, and Josephus mentions that large quan- 
tities of com were sent up to Jerusalem from other countries. 

1 John ii. 20 : " Ye know all things," &c. ; and again, 
(ver. 27), " Ye need not that any man teach you," &c. 
Not that they had absolutely no need of human teaching, 
or that the Holy Spirit would guide them by any other rule 
than that of his written word ; but that word dwelling in 
them richly, they had not so much need to be taught as 
those that knew not the first principles of the oracles of 
God. If not taken in this restricted sense, it would reduce 
118 to the absurdity of supposing it impossible that a man, 
in any degree of error, could be a true Christian (since all 
true Christians are anointed or taught by the Holy Ghost) ; 
and that the productions of a man's distempered brain, dig- 
nified with the name of revelations of the Spirit, were supe- 
rior even to the Scriptures. See Doddridge, &c. 

e4 
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Prov. xxii. 6 : " Train up, &c., not depart," &c. : i. e. 
for the most part. Pious principles instilled in youth 
seldom fail of operating in old age. Moses, Samuel, 
Timothy, &c., are instances of it. Yet wicked Ahaz was 
the son of a godly father, and the father of a godly son. 
Pious Hezekiah was the son of a wicked father, and the 
father of a wicked son. Jerohoam had a*pious son Abijah, and 
Samuel a Joel and Abiah, who turned out unjust judges, 
though we have no intimation, as in the case of Eli, that he 
had been too indulgent to them. 

Other instances may be given of words not always being 
used in the same sense. Thus : 

2 Kings xvii. 33 : " The Samaritans feared the Lord 
and served their own gods ; " in a very different sense then 
from (Pro. viii. 13) " The fear of the Lord is to hate evil." 

Matt. xxvi. 27 : " He took the cup ; " but m verse 39 
" cup" means affliction, 

Heb. ix, 27 : " It is appointed to man once to die ; " 
i. e. temporally. 

John viii. 51 : "If any man keep my sayings, he shall 
never see death ; " i. e. the second or eternal death. 

These illustrations are sufficient to suggest caution in the 
interpretation of Scripture. 

That words are not always used in the same sense in 
Scripture arises from their being written, not as philoso- 
phers, but as men in general talk and write. That the 
Scriptures should be so written displays both the wisdom 
and the condescension of God. While the seeming negli- 
gence of the style, taken in connection with the sublimity 
of the matter, stamps its Divine origin, this popular style 
is really better suited to instruct mankind in the great 
truths of salvation. .The chief guides to such knowledge 
are a spirit of prayer, a love of truth, good common sense, 
and a diligent comparison of Scripture with Scripture. 

4 

§ ix. Importance of attending to Proper Names , 
The same persons or places sometimes have several names. 
Joshua is called (Acts vii. 45 ; Heb. iv. 8) Jesus. Nahash 
(2 Sam. xvii, 25) is the same as Jesse (1 Chron. ii. 13, 
&c.), the father of David ; and hence, learning that Joab and 
Amasa were near relatives to David, and to each other, many 
circumstances in their history are illustrated by this fac^ 
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Our blessed Lord is spoken of, in Ezekiel xxxiv. 23, 
xxxvii. 24. Hosea iii. 5, under the name of David. And 
again, under the name of Zerubbabel, Hag. ii. 23. John 
the Baptist, m Mai. iv. 5, as Elijah. 

Mark ii. 14 : ** And as he passed by, he saw Levi," &c. ; 
this is the same as Matthew. So Matthew is Called the 
publican ; and Simon, the leper (Matt. xxvi. 6), after they 
had ceased to be so. 

Horeb and Sinai are often used indiscriminately as the 
same, being different peaks of one and the same range of 
mountains (Deut. v. 2 ; Exod. xix. 18—23). 

The Sea of Tiberias is the same as the Lake of Gennesa- 
ret, or, as it was more anciently called, Cinnereth (Numb. 
xxxiv. 11; Josh. xii. 3); Edom, and Idumea are the 
same. 

2. Many persons and places also have the same name. 

Ephraim, in Gen. xlviii. 5, refers to a person ; in Judges 
i. 29, to a tribe; in Jer. xxxi. 18, "surely I have heard 
Ephraim bemoaning himself," &c., to the Ten Tribes of 
Israel ; in John xi. 54, to a city. 

Among the Kings of Judah and Israel there were several 
of the same name (see table at the end of 2 Chron. viii). 

There were several Zachariahs — (1) Zachariah, the fourth 
in descent from Jehu, who reigned just long enough to fulfil 
God*s promise to Jehu (2 Kings xv. 8. x. 30.) — (2) Zacha- 
riah, a prophet, basely murdered by Joash, who had been 
redeemed from destruction by his father (2 Chron. xxiv. 
21.) — (3) Zachariah the prophet, whose writings form part 
of the Bible, and who was raised up to encourage the Jews 
to rebuild the temple (Ezra v. i). 

There were several Herods ; (1) Herod the Great, who 
attempted the murder of our Blessed Lord in his infancy 
(Matt. ii,)j (2) Herod Antipas, his son — inquisitive about the 
truth without loving it, (Mark vi. 20. Luke xxiii. 8.) crafty, 
(Luke xiii. 32) incestuous, (Matt. xiv. 3) superstitious, 
(Mark vi. 16) the murderer of John the Baptist, (Matt. xiv. 
10) and the mocker of our Blessed Lord in his last suffer- 
ings, (Luke xxiii. 11.) (3) Herod Agrippa, nephew of Herod 
Antipas, and grandson of Herod the Great, the murderer of 
the Apostle James, and eaten of worms for his pride (Acts xii). 

So there are some names which appear to have been 
common to several successive kings of a country, as Pharaoh 
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to the kings of Egypt ; Abimelecli (Gen. xx. 2. xxvi.) to the 
kings of the FhiHstines. Jabin was a common name of the 
kings of Canaan, as evidently the Jabin mentioned in Josh, 
xi. 1, xii. 19, was not the Jabin mentioned Judges iv. 2 ; 
Agag, of the Amalekites (Nvtmb. xxiv. 7 ; 1 Sam. xv. 8) ; 
Artaxerxes, of the Persians ; Cassar, of the Romans. 

The Antioch of Acts xiii. 1, and the Antioch of 2 Tim. 
iii. 11, mean different places; the one was in Syria, the 
other in Fisidia. 

There were two BetUehems (see Joshua xix. 15) ; several 
Caesareas (Matt. xvi. 13 ; Acts ix. 30 ; xviii. 22) ; several 
Mizpehs — one in Judah, where Samuel dwelt (1 Sam. vii. 
5, 6) ; Mizpeh in Gilead, where Jephthah dwelt (Jadges 
xi.) ; also Mizpeh of Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 3), where David's 
conduct was a bright example of filial piety. 

3. Scripture names have often a very significant mean- 
ing. Thus : 

Achan means " he thai trot^leth" thus his name becomes 
an epitome of his history (Josh, vii.) Adam, earthy, or 
red earth (Gen. ii. 7) so far in the works of God does the 
workmanship exceed the materials. Abraham, /a/Aer of a 
great multitude , (Gen. xvii. 5) a prophecy wonderfully fiil- 
fiUed with regard to both his natural and spiritual seed (Gal. 
iii. 29 ; Rev. vii. 9). Alleluia, praise the Lord (Rev. xix. 
1). Beer, a well (Numb. xxi. 16 ; see also Gen. xvi. 14). 
Beerlahacroi, Hagar's memorial of God's compassion to her. 
Edom, red (Gen. xxv. 30) a brand put on Esau's profaneness 
in selling his birthright for a mess of red pottage. Ebenezer, 
the stone of help (1 Sam. vii. 12). Jah, self-existent, ever- 
lasting, Judab, praise the Lord, directing us to him as the 
ancestor of the promised Messiah. Jubilee, sounding of the 
trumpet. Melchizedek, king of righteousness, (Gen, xiv. 18. 
with Heb. vii. 2) remarkably showing how much Christ is 
kept in view in the historical parts of the Old Testament. 
Messiah (the same as Christ) anointed (1 Sam. ii. 10 ; Dan. 
ix. 25). Moses, taken out of the water (Exod. ii. 10). Noah, 
rest, Salem, peace, Solomon, peaceable, Samuel, asked 
of the Lord (1 Sam. i. 20) peculiarly descriptive of the 
fact, and it is very observable that he whose name was in- 
tended as a memorial of God's goodness in answering prayer 
was in his life distinguished as a man of prayer (Ps. xcix. 
6.) Teraphim, images, referring to idolatrous worship, and 
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thus throwing light on Hosea iii. 4, that remarkahle pro- 
phecy respecting the present state of the Jews, bitter enemies 
of truth, as seen in their continued rejection of Christianity, 
and yet restrained from idolatry to wluch they were formerly 
90 prone. Tophet, a drum^ the name of a place near Je- 
rusalem, where children were burnt as offerings to Molech, 
and drums beat to drown their cries. Urim and Thummim, 
light and perfection (Exod. xxviii. 30) indicating the clear- 
ness with which Grod would impart to the High Priest the 
knowledge of His will when that knowledge was sought by 
means which He had appointed. Those names which begin 
or end with £L, or begin with J£, or end with lAH, were 
generally designed to express some relation to God, as 
Bethel, the house of God* Israel, a prince with God, a 
name given to Jacob as an encouragement to us to perse- 
verance in prayer (Gen. xxxii. 28) as the name Israelites 
given to His people was to remind them of what should be 
their distinguishing character. 

§ X. . Value of some knowledge of Geography, 

Greography principally refers to the relative situation of 
places. 

1. The first thing we may notice, is the peculiarity of 
some geographical terms, as used in the Scriptures. 

The Hebrews (as Mr. Mede observes) use the word 
" Isles," to signify all those countries divided from them by 
sea (Isa. xi. 10, 11 ; xl. 15 ; Jer. ii. 10) : or the word may 
be used generally, for a region, country, or province (Job 
xxii. 30 ; Isa. xx. 6). 

The term coasts does not always apply to land bordering 
on the sea — thus Matt. ii. 16. *^ in all the coasts*' means all 
the parts ; and Matt. xv. 21. '^ coasts'' refers to the inland 
countries belonging to the cities of Tyre and Sidon. 

Lesser Asia and Europe, peopled by the descendants of 
Japheth, are called the Isles of the Gentiles, Gren. x. 5. 

Acts xvi. 7. Paul was forbidden to preach in Asia, yet 
he immediately essayed to go into Bithynia. Without a 
knowledge of the peculiarity of some of the Geographical 
terms of Scripture we might be ready to charge him with an 
act of disobedience, for Bithynia was not only in what we 
call Asia, but in Asia Minor. 

e6 
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" Asia," througliout the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of Paul, so fax from being what we understand by 
the term, does not (as Paley remarks) mean the whole of 
Asia Minor, or Anatolia, nor even the whole of Proconsular 
Asia, but a district in the interior part of the country, called 
Lydian Asia, divided from the rest much as Portugal is 
from Spain ; and of which district Ephesus was the capital 
(Acts ii. 9 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; Rev. i. 4). 

Ever since the Grecian monarchy prevailed over so great 
a part of the world, the Jews called all the civilized p^ of 
mankind, except themselves, Greeks. See Acts xix. 10. 
XX. 21. ; Rom. i. 16. ; ii. 9. 10. ; x. 12. ; and this explains 
why she who is called by Matthew (chap. xv. 22.) a woman 
of Canaan, i. e. one of the old stocks of the Canaanites, is 
called by Mark (chap. vii. 26.) a Greek, though, as Mark 
himself says, she was a native of Syro-Phoenicia. 

The term Grecians^ however, as used in the New Testa- 
ment, refers not to Gentiles, but to Jews, to those Jews who, 
bom and living in other countries, though occasionally com- 
ing up to Jerusalem, as their law required, used the Greek 
language and the Greek translation of the Scriptures; see 
Acts vi. 1. ix. 29. xi. 20. 

When places are mentioned as lying North, South, East, 
or West, it is generally to be understood of their situation 
with respect to Judea and Jerusalem. 

2. Without a knowledge of ancient Geography many fiil- 
filled prophecies must be uninteUigible. Thus : 

Numb. xxiv. 24 : Balaam's wonderful prophecy of the 
conquests of Alexander and his successors, and of the Ro- 
mans, over the Assyrians and Jews, and of the destruction of 
the Macedonian and Roman Empires, would be unintelligible 
to those who knew not that Chittim, or Kittim, (referring 
to the descendants of Javan, Gen. x. 4.) settled in Macedonia 
and Italy ; that Ashur refers to the Assyrian, sand Eber to 
the Jews. 

3. A knowledge of Geography often removes apparent 
contradictions. 

Luke xxiv. 50 (referring to our Lord's ascension), says, 
" Jesus led his disciples out as far as Bethany," &c. ; but 
Acts i. 12, we read the disciples returned from Mount 
Olivet. But Olivet was situated between Bethphage and 
Bethany, and our Lord ascended from that partof tiie moun- 
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tain wMch lay next Bethany ; and thus the two accounts are 
hannonized. 

4. Sometunes a knowledge of Geography sheds a lustre 
on character, and suggests some important moral lesson. 
Thus: 

Acts viii. 27 : " Behold a man of Ethiopia," &c. ; that is, 
A&ican Ethiopia, lying helow Egypt. Geography thus 
teaches us, that this great officer of state had come some 
thousands of miles to worship at the Temple. Ought trifling 
excuses, then, to keep us from the house of God ? 

Acts xix. 21 : Here, again, is a vast circuit. So, again, in 
chap. xiii. and xiv. we find Paul labouring in Seleucia, 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia ; and, chap. xv. xvi., 
called over to Macedonia, and so into Europe. We find him 
busy at Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Galatia. A knowledge of the extent and distance of these 
countries, traversed thus by one who knew that at every step 
bonds and afflictions awaited him, enables us better to ap- 
preciate the ardour of that love of Christ which thus con- 
strained him. What an example to us of self-denial and 
Christian devotedness ! 

If we trace on a Map the countries through which Abra- 
ham passed, and consider at the same time the probable 
amoimt of population at that period, we shall find that 
Abraham, in complying with the Divine command, preached 
the true religion to the great mass of mankind. And how 
impressive must have been the spectacle he presented to the 
world, a rich and powerful prince, attended by a large 
retinue of servants and retainers, traversing the earth, not 
for the purposes of war and conquest, as so many various 
tribes were then doing, but to preach the recovery of men 
from the effects of the fall. {Hales* s Analysis.) 

5. It may often be desirable, when referring to a par- 
ticular place, to inquire what other remarkable events hap- 
pened diere. This will sometimes throw light even on the 
immediate subject. 

For instance. Gen. xlvi. 1. Jacob came to Beersheba 
and offered sacrifice. The peculiar propriety of his making 
this the spot for his first act of public worship on leaving 
Canaan for Egypt, may be noticed from what had taken place 
there. It was at Beersheba that his grandfather Abraham, 
called on the name of the everlasting God. Gen. xxi. 33. 
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While Abraham sojourned at Beersheba, it pleased God to 
make that signal trial of Abraham's obedience by requiring 
him to go into the land of Moriah and there offer Ms only son 
Isaac, whom he loved, for a burnt offering. To Beersheba 
Abraham returned with Isaac, enriched with the Divine bless- 
ing. (Gen. xxii.) At Beersheba Jacob's £sither, Isaac, had 
the promise renewed to him, and built an altar there, and 
called upon the name of the Lord. These associations 
were calculated to give a deep solemnity to Jacob's mind, 
and to render Beei^eba a spot very suitable for his thus 
seeking, at this critical period of his life, the blessing 
of God upon himself and his children. Again: Judges 
li. 1, " And an angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal to 
Bochim," &c. At Gilgal the Israelites, first rested in 
Canaan : there they renewed their covenant with Grod. At 
Gilgal were the twelve stones, memorials of the power and 
grace of God in drying up the waters of Jordan (Josh. iv. 
20) ; from thence God had so often gone out with them to 
battle, and given them success. That the angel came, there- 
fore, from Gilgal, would add greatly to the force of his re« 
proof, by reminding them of their ingratitude. 

1 Kings xvii. 9. By observing that Zarephath was in 
Zidon, and that Jezebel was a Zidonian (xvi. 31), it is seen 
that Elijah found shelter from his bitterest enemy in her 
own country ; thus signally does God's providence protect 
his people. 

Many interesting associations are connected with the 
Mount of Olives! There, how often had the Saviour 
spent the night in prayer ! (Luke xxi. 37 ; John viii. 1 ; 
xviii. 2) ; there he wept over Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41) : 
there he foretold its destruction (Matt, xxiv) : there was lus 
agony (Luke xxii. 44) : there lus triumph, when ascending 
up on high, he led captivity captive (Acts i. 12 ; Ephes. 
iv. 8) opening the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 

6. But under the term Geography may be included ^ 
notice of the climate, weather, &c. A knowledge of these 
also will throw light on Scripture. 

Isa. xxix. 17 : "Is it not yet a very little while, and 
Lebanon shall be turned into a fruitful field ;" or, as Lowth 
renders it, "ere Lebanon become like Carmel?" It 
heightens the force of this figure, expressive of the blessings 
God would pour on his church, when we know that the 
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summit of Lebanon (a chain of limestone mountains) was 
the region of perpetual snow, storm, and tempest ; where the 
fig-tree, and the com, the vine, and olive, could never 
grow ; and that Moimt Carmel, on the contrary, was noted 
for its great fertility. 

In that very beautiful chapter (xxxv.) of Isaiah, describ- 
ing the blessings of the Gospel, we read not only of the 
excellency of Carmel, but the glory of Lebanon. This 
consisted principally in its magnificent cedars ; a further 
reference to which we have in Hosea xiv. 5 : " He shall 
grow as, &c., and cast forth his roots as Lebanon.*' 

A knowledge of the intense heat of the climate, adds to 
the force of such passages as Isaiah xxxii. 2, where, referring 
to our Blessed Saviour, it is said, " He shall be a covert from 
the heat," &c. ; heat which (see 2 Kings iv. 18, &c.) often 
strikes with instant death. 

The dew of that country rendered the ground peculiarly 
soft and fruitful. With the knowledge of this, refer to 
Deut. xxxii. 2, and Hosea xiv. 5. The dew fell suddenly 
and heavily, not a blade of grass escaping it : hence the 
force of Hushai's remark, 2 Sam. xvii. 12, *' We will light 
upon him as the dew falleth on the ground.'* 

1 Sam. xii. 16, 17: '*Now, therefore, stand and see 
this great thing, which the Lord will do before your eyes. 
Is it not wheat harvest to-day ? I will call unto the Lord, 
and he shall send thunder and rain." Rain and a thunder- 
storm in summer would be nothing extraordinary in our 
country ; but in Judea it is very uncommon. Autumn and 
Spring are the periods of rain. Hence the meaning of the 
terms " early and latter rain," so often mentioned in the 
Old Testament ; the early falling in October, before seed- 
time, to prepare the groimd for being broken up : the latter 
rain in the spring, before harvest, to fill the ears of com. 

But though a knowledge of Geography be so important, 
even an outline of the geography of the various countries 
referred to in the Bible would far exceed the limits of this 
work ; as the Bible conducts us to the origin of all nations, 
and touches frequently on their subsequent history, through 
a })eriod of more than 2000 years. 

The plain of Shinar (Genesis xi.), from which mankind 
spread themselves over the world, was between the Tigris 
and Euphrates ; and the Empires which first arose were the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian. 
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Geography of the Holy Land. 

But as our chief attention must be directed to tliat coun- 
try in which God was manifest in the flesh for the redemp- 
tion of the world, some slight notice must be taken of its 
names, boundary, and divisions. 

Its Names, 

It was called the Land of Canaan, from Canaan. He was 
the youngest son of Ham, and grandson of Noah, and 
settled there after the confusion of Babel (Gen. xi.), 

1. The Land of Promise (Heb. xi. 9), from the promise 
made by God to Abraham, that his posterity should possess 
it (G«n. xii. 7 ; xiii. 15) ; who, being termed Hebrews, 
this region was thence called the Land of the Hebrews 
(Gen. xl. 15). 

2. The Land of Israel, from the Israelites, or posterity 
of Jacob, who was honoured by God with the name of 
Israel for his earnestness in prayer; and this being the 
branch of Abraham's descendants who settled in this land. 

3. Palestine (Exod. xv. 14), probably from Palisthan^ 
signifying " Shepherd Land" in the Sanscrit language. 

4. Jtidea, as flie land of the Jews — ^from Judah, the most 
considerable of the twelve Tribes, being that from which the 
Messiah came. 

Its Boundaries and Size, &cv 

It lay between lat. 31° and 34°. It was bounded on the 
North by Coelo-Syria : to the East by Arabia Deserta ; to 
the West by the Mediterranean, or Great Sea ; to the South 
and South- West by Arabia, Petraea, and Egypt. Ita 
extent was about two hundred miles, from North to South 
(i. e. from Dan to Beersheba) ; and its breadth about ninety 
miles. 

** Thus it appears that the whole land of Israel is in length 
about equal to the distance from London to York ; and, in 
its middle and widest parts, less on an average than half its 
length. We must remember, however, that it differed en- 
tirely from that part of our own country in many other re- 
spects ; and particularly in being much more mountainous, 
of a better soil, productive of more and better fruits, and 
under the influence of a climate with which ours cannot 
be compared." (See Key to Scripture Map of the Holy 
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Land, No. 416, on the List of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) 

Its Divisions, 

The Holy Land admits of a natural division into two 
unequal parts (of which the Western was considerably the 
greater), by the river Jordan, which rises in the mountains 
of Hermon (a branch of the mountains of Libanus), and, 
running soudi, through the Lake of Gennesaret, or Sea of 
Tiberias or Galilee, after a course of one hundred and fifty 
nules, loses itself in the Dead Sea, called also the Sea of the 
Plain, and occupying the place where Sodom and Gomorrah 
formerly stood. 

Its historical divisions are numerous. 

When Canaan settled in it, he divided it among his eleven 
children ; each of whom became the head of a ^tinct na- 
tion (Gen. X. 15, &c.). 

In the time of AbrsJiam (about seven hundred years after 
Canaan settled in it) it was occupied by ten nations (Gen. 
XV. 18—21). 

When Joshua entered it, it was occupied by seven nations 
(Deut. vii. 1 ; Joshua in. 10; xxiv. 11). 

On the conquest of it by Joshua, by the command of God 
he divided it among the twelve Tribes of Israel by lot, yet 
so that the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, had 
their portions as distinct tribes, and the tribe of Levi pos- 
sessed no land ; but forty-eight cities, scattered over all the 
tribes, were allotted to them. 

In the arrangement of the tribes, Reuben, Gad, and half 
the tribe of Manasseh, were on the East side of Jordan, and 
the remaining nine and a haK on the West side of it ; to 
the North, Asher, Napthali, Zebulun, Issachar ; the middle^ 
Ephraim, and the remaining half tribe of Manasseh ; the 
South, Dan, Simeon, Benjamin, and Judah. 

By Jeroboam's revolt, b. c. 975, the Holy Land was di- 
vided into two separate kingdoms, Judah and Israel ; Judah 
including the tribes of Benjamin and Judah, the capital of 
which was Jerusalem ; Israel including the remaining ten 
tribes, its capital Samaria, about thirty miles north-east of 
Jerusalem. 

This division ceased when the kingdom of Israel was 
overturned by Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, b. c. 721. 
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The Holy Land, idiidi had heeome, ahoot 6S yean 
heSofre the Birtli of Chxist, a Roman imiviuoe, thiDU^ flie 
oonqnest of Pompey, was, in the time of our Lord, divided 
on die Western nde of Jordan, into Galilee, to the North ; 
BamazJa, in the middle ; Jndea Proper, to the South : and 
the conntry on the Ecutem side of Jordan was caUedPeraea. 

For any particiilar notice of the cities, towns, or villages, 
of the Holy Land, see Wigiam's Geography of the Holy 
Land. 

§ xi« On the value of some knowledge of Natural History. 

Many allusions are made in Scriptme, to understand 
which a knowledge of Natural History is necessary. 

Gren. xlix. 14. Jacob compares Issachar to an ass. Now 
we attach to this the idea of slowness, stupidity, degrada- 
tion ; but in the East, the idea of bodily strength and 
vigour is suggested by this resemblance ; so that though 
i»e should say, a bridle for the horse and a whip for the ass, 
in Prov. xxvi. 3. it is said, a whip for the horse, and a 
bridle for the ass, the ass of eastern. countries going more 
freely than the horse. This also enables us better to un-* 
derstand the sublime description given in Job, of the vrild 
ass, chap, xxxix. 5, where Jehovah himself is introduced as 
addressing Job in a speech abounding with references to 
natural history. 

Hab. iii. 19 : "He will make my feet like hinds' feet," 
&c. The hart, or hind, is remarkably swift-footed, and able 
to walk with ease and safety on the dangerous cliffs of 
the steep rocks. See, also, Ps. xviii. 33 ; Isa. xxxv. 6, &c. 

Lnportant religious instruction is also derived in Scrip- 
ture from the instincts and habits of the Ant (Prov. vi. 6 ; 
XXX. 25) ; the Ostrich (Job xxxix.) ; the annual migration 
of the stork, the turtle, the crane, the swallow. Jer. viiL 
7 : " Yea, the stork, &c., but my people, &c., not," &c. : 
so, again, Isa. liii. 6, 7 : " All we, like sheep, have, &c. ; 
he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter," &c. 

Eagles fly round their nest, and vary their flight, for 
the instruction of their young ; and afterwards, taking them 
on their backs, they soar wiSi them aloft, in order to try 
their strength, shaking them off into the air ; and if they 
perceive them to be too weak to sustain themselves, they 
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will widi surprising dexterity, fly under them again, and 
receive them on their wings, to prevent their fall. The 
Eagle is supposed to be the only sort of bird endued with 
iMs kind of instinct. This serves to explain one of the 
boldest and most beautiful similes in the Sacred Writings 
(Deut. xxxii. 11, 12), Moses' description of God's power- 
ful and tender care of the Israelites through the Wilderness. 
(Bishop liTewton.) See, also, Exod. xix. 4, referring to the 
lofty flight and peculiar affection of the eagle for its young. 
Also, Isa. xl. 31, "They shall mount up with wings as 
eagles," &c. 

1 Kings xvu. 6. A knowledge of the voracious habits 
of the ravens, strengthens the force of the miracle, their 
natural appetites having been so restrained that they brought 
meat to EUjab. Who can make question, says Bishop 
Hall, of the means which God possesses of providing for 
his creatures, when he sees the very ravens forget their own 
hunger, and bring food to Elijah ? Let not our faith be 
wanting to God, his care shall never be wanting to us. 

Fs. xcii. 12 : " The righteous shall flourish like the Palm 
tree.*' The noble and beautiful palm tree (remarks Dr. Clarke) 
affords an agreeable shade ; its fruit makes a great part of 
the diet of the East : the stones are ground for camels ; 
the leaves are made into couches, baskets, &c. ; the boughs 
into fences ; the fibres of the boughs into ropes and the 
rigging of small vessels ; the sap into arradc ; and the 
wood serves for lighter buildings, and fire-wood. From 
the same root it produces a great number of suckers, 
which form, upwards, a kind of forest, by their spreading, 
(see Judges iv. 5 ; Deborah). It is, moreover, an ever- 
gnen. 

The figurative use which the Scriptures thus make of the 
works of nature, should lead us to view them in the same 
association. What Faley says of that train of thinking which 
regards the phenomena of nature with a constant reference 
to a supreme intelligent Author, applies with more force to 
that train of thinking by which, from the works of nature, 
we are reminded of some great revealed truth. ** To have 
made this the ruling, the habitual sentiment of our minds, 
is to have laid the foundation of every thing religious in our 
mind. The world, thenceforth, becomes a temple, and life 
itself one contmued act of adoration." 
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§ xii. Value of Chronology, 

The science of computing and adjusting periods of 
time, is called Chronology. Without chronology there could 
be no history. The consideration of when such an event 
happened, as compared with some other event, may he easily 
shewn to he of great importance in the interpretation of 
Scripture. For instance : 

It is an SLwfvl aggravation of the guilt of .the inhabitants 
of Sodom, and Gomorrah, not only that they were the de- 
scendants of Noah, but that, when they had become so 
wicked as is described (Gen. xviii. 20), Noah had not been 
dead one hundred years. Chronology teaches us this. 

1 Sam. iv. 8. When from Chronology we learn that 
this remark of the Philistines was made more than 300 years 
after those plagues had been inflicted, it shews the deep 
impression which the miraculous facts of the Jewish history 
made on the nations around, and through them, on the 
Gentile world, in the very centre of which God had placed 
his people : illustrating what was said by God, Exod. ix. 
16. " And in very deed for this cause have I raised thee up 
for to show in thee my power, and that my name may be 
declared throughout all the earth" 

So the date of Paul's First Epistle to Timothy, a. d. 64, 
i. e. nearly thirty years after his conversion, compared with 
chap. i. 15. " and of whom I am chief," shews how a good 
man cherishes to the end of life a deep sense of his sin- 
fulness. 

2 Kings xxiii. 13. The high places which Solomon 
built for Ashtaroth, &c. appear to have remained more than 
350 years. Solomon probably died a penitent, but Chro- 
nology assists us to shew in his instance, "that they 
who introduce corruptions into religion, know not how 
far they will reach, nor how long they will last." 

A consideration of the chronological order of the pro- 
phetic writings will often suggest important instruction. 
Thus: 

Ezek. xl. — xlviii., perhaps with the single exception of 
the Book of the Revelation, is the most obscure and diffi- 
cult portion of Scripture : yet, viewed chronologically, i. e. 
in reference to the time when it was delivered, it gives a 
striking illustration how well adapted prophecy was to the 
moral exigencies of the church. The subject of these 
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chapters is a prophetic vision, expressed under the figure 
of a new city and temple. And when was this declared ? 
In the most gloomy season of the captivity, twelve 
years before Jehoiakin was released from prison by Evil- 
Merodach. . 

Evidently, therefore, though it was to have its full accom- 
plishment ii the times of the Gospel, by the aid of chronology 
we perceive, that Ezekiel's vision had for its immediate ob- 
ject, the consolation of his brethren, who were then comme- 
morating, by the waters of Babylon, with sighs and tears, 
the fate of their former city and temple, now for fourteen 
years lying in utter desolation. The same remark as 
applying to Daniers prophecy, has been abready hinted 
at, p. 27. 

There are some real difficulties in the adjustment of the 
dates of the Old Testament ; in reference to which, works 
such as Hales's Chronology, &c. must be consulted; but 
some are easily explained : for instance, 2 Kings xv. 33, 
it is said Jotham reigned sixteen years ; yet ver. 30 men- 
tions his twentieth year. This chronological difficulty is 
thus removed : Jotham reigned sixteen years alone ^ but 
with his father, Uzziah, four years before. 

Sons thus frequentiy reigned with their father (1 Kings i. 
Solomon with David, &c.); and the application of this 
rule will reconcile many seeming differences in the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles. 

1 Pet. ii. 17 : " Honour the King." It adds to the force 
of this command, to learn from chronology that the tyrant 
Nero was then the Emperor of the world. The same 
remark applies to 1 Tim. ii., "prayers, &c. for kings." 
When Christians were everywhere persecuted, they were 
commanded to pray publicly, and first for civil governors. 
See also Rom. xiii., enforcing subjection under the « same 
circumstances. 

An Epoch is a fixed point, or a certain remarkable date, 
made use of in Chronology from which to begin or compute 
years. 

Thus the Jews were used to reckon from the Flood, from 
their coming out of Egypt, from the building of the Temple, 
Sec. ; the Greeks reckoned by Olympiads^; the Romans, 

1 The first Olympiad was b.c. 776, and 23 years before the building 
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from the foundation of Rome; and Christians, from the 
birtii of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

As an assistance to remembering the order of time in 
which the sevepl transactions recorded in the Old Testa* 
ment happened, the following dates are given : 

TEARS. 

From the Creation to the Flood . . . . 1656 

From the Flood to the call of Abraham . . 427 

From the call of Abraham to the deliverance 
of the Israelites from £g3^t, and the pro- 
mulgation of the Law from Sinai . . . 430 

From thence to the foundation of Solomon's 

Temple 479 

From thence to the restoration of the Jews by 

Cyrus 476 

From tiie restoration of the Jews to the birth 

of our Lord 536 

Making a total, from the Creation to the birth 

of our Lord, of 4004 

The three periods of Jewish history to which Matthew 
especially draws attention, are : From Abraham to David, 
858 years ; from David to Babylonian captivity, 475 
years ; from Babylonian captivity to the birth of our Lord, 
588 years. 

Genealogies^ or lists of ancestors, some may think to be 
among the least profitable parts of Scripture, seeming littie 
less than a succession of h^d names ; 

But in them is illustrated the most striking fulfilment 
of prophecy, in enabling us to trace the Messiah's deso^at. 
(See p. 30.) In the first part of the Chronicles we have 
genedogies carried on for more than 3500 years (1 Chron. 

• • • • • \ 

1, m. iv). 

St. Matthew gives us one of about 2000 years, from Abra- 
ham to Christ ; and Luke, one of 4000 years, from Adam 
to Christ. The genealc^es of Matthew and Luke differ ; 
but though requiring learning to reconcile, they teach this 
to the unlearned, that Matthew and Luke were indepen- 
dent writers; for had there been collusion, th^re would 
have been, at least on such a subject, obvious agreement. 

of Rome, in the reign of Uzziah king of Judah, and about 56 yean 
before the Ten tribes were taken captive by Shalmanezer. 
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ThXLB remarks Pascal : '* Even the apparently weak points 
in the chain of evidence have their peculiar force to a well- 
constituted mind." Again : That the Jews should (as we 
observe from these genealogies) have traced their Messiah 
through Tamar and Bathsheba, adulteresses ; Rahab, a 
Canaanite ; and Ruth, a Moabitess (see Neh. sdii. 1), is 
another striking evidence of that extraordinary regard to 
truth which so distinguishes the Bible. The value of any 
illustration of the truth of the Bible will be appreciated by 
all who reflect, that on the truth of the Bible rests our wel- 
fere for eternity. 

§ xiii. Falue of Profane History, 

1. Though the Bible is the great foundation upon which 
all history rests, ancient profane history affords as- 
sistance in the study of it. Thus : 

Gen. xlvi. 34 : '* Every shepherd is an abomination to 
the Egyptians." Why ? From profane history (i. e. from 
a fragment of Manetho, preserved by Josephus), we leam 
that the Egyptians, about 2159 years before die birth of 
dhrist, had been invaded and subdued by a tribe of 
Cushite shepherds from Arabia, whose yoke they had not 
long shaken off. Hence their prejudice against the fisunily 
of Jacob conung from the neighbourhood (Palestine) to 
which these shepherds had been expelled ; which perhaps 
idso explains Gen. xlii. 9, ** Ye are spies," &c., xliii. 32. 

Thus the Providence of God overruled oppression and 
prejudice to become a shield to his Church : for by their 
following a profession thus despised by the Eg3rptians, that 
evil communication was checked which might have imme- 
diately corrupted their good manners, and plunged them 
into idolatry ; and pro£EUie history assists us to see this. 

So, again, the best commentary on Deut. xxviii., and 
our Lord's prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, is 
Josephus's Jewish Wars. Does our Lord, for instance, say, 
Luke xix. 43, " Thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee," &c. ? Josephus gives a literal fulfilment of it, 
telling us, that Titus did thus surround Jerusalem with 
a wall. 

Matt. xxiv. 14. We should have a very inadequate 
conception of the extent to which this was fulfilled wiUiout 
the aid of pro&ne history, the Acts of the Apostles not 
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noticing scarcely any other tlian the travels of St. Paul, and 
evident] y not all of his. But from profiuie history chiefly we 
learn that the Grospel was preached in Idumea, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia hy Jude ; in Egypt, Marmorica, Mauritania, 
and other parts of Africa, hy Mark, Simon, and Jude ; in 
Ethiopia, hy Candaces' Eunuch and Matthias ; in Pontus, 
Gralatia,and the neighhouring parts of Asia, hy Peter ; in 
the territories of the Seven Asiatic Churches, hy John ; in 
Parthia, by Matthew ; in Scythia, by Philip and Andrew ; 
in the northern and western parts of Asia, by Bartholomew ; 
in Persia, by Simon and Jude ; in Media, Carmania, and 
several eastern parts, by Thomas ; through the vast tract 
from Jerusalem, round about unto Illyricum, by Paul : as 
also in Italy, and probably in Spain, Gaul, and Britain ; 
in most of which places churches were planted within thirty 
years after the death of Christ, a period ten years earlier 
than the destruction of Jerusalem. See Doddridge. 

Acts ix. 31 : ** Then had the disciples rest." This rest 
cannot be attributed to the conversion of Saul, as the per- 
secution continued three years after. But profane history 
enables us to account for it. The rest here mentioned cor- 
responds exactly in time (a.d. 40) with the attempt, which 
profane history informs us, the Emperor Caligula made 
to set up his statue in the Holy of Holies. The conster- 
nation into which this threatened pro&nation of their temple 
threw the Jews, diverted their attention for a season even 
from that on which they were so intently set — ^namely, the 
persecution of the Christian church ; and hence the disci- 
ples had rest. — See Paley, 

Acts xvii. 16, &c. : " Full of idols." In confirmation 
of this, profJEine history tells us that Athens had more images 
than all the rest of Greece ; but, further than this, profane 
history speaks of Athens as in a peculiar manner the eye of 
Greece, the learned city, the school of the world; and 
hence, in connection with this passage, instructs us in a 
most important truth — ^namely, "How little avail genius 
and learning to preserve men from the grossest folly, if 
they have not the guidance of God's word ! " (Rom. i. 22.) 

Acts. xxiv. 25. From the very surface of this narrative 
we see how much more anxious Paul was for the salvation 
of Felix's soul, than for his own deliverance from prison 
and from death. But Josephus tells us that Felix was noto- 
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ribus for oppression, and was living in adultery with Dru- 
silla, who was the wife of a foreign king. This leads us 
yet more to admire the Apostle, illustrating the peculiar 
propriety of his reasoning of righteousness, &c. ; the deli- 
cacy as well as fidelity of his preaching, in his seeking to 
produce conviction of sin, not so much by upbraiding Felix 
for his iniquity, by charging him with unrighteousness, 
intemperance, &c., as by reasoning with him on the loveli- 
ness of those graces of which he was destitute. 

2. Under the head of profane history may be mentioned 
MODERN TRAVELS in castem countries, which often throw 
light on Scripture. Thus, in confirmation of ancient profane 
history, and in attestation of the truth of Scripture, in refe- 
rence to the idolatry of Athens : — ^About sixty years ago, 
Dr. Chandler and Mr. Stuart found traces of the grossest 
idolatry among the ruins of that celebrated city ; for in- 
stance, on the front of a Doric portico was an inscription, 
which showed that the Athenians worshipped not only the 
Roman emperors, but their descendants ; there was a statue 
to Julia, the daughter of Augustus (infamous for her profli- 
gacy), on the pediment of which she was styled the Goddess 
Julia Augusta Providence — ^i. e. no less a Deity than Pro- 
vidence itself. See Home's Introduction, vol. i. 

Keith has also shown, in many particulars, the value of 
modem travels in illustrating the fulfilment of prophecy; 
as, for instance, the present barrenness of Judea contrasted 
with its former great fertility, as described by Scripture. 
Voltaire ridiculed the idea of the possibility of its having 
been so fertile and populous as represented in Holy Writ ; 
but Volney, another infidel, has in his travels accumulated 
facts, which in the most remarkable manner confirm the 
declarations of Scripture. Thus by tlie assistance of modem 
travels, we see that those who intended to undermine, be- 
come the supporters of our faith, through the overruling 
providence of Him who taketh the wise in their own crafti- 
ness and maketh the wrath of man to praise Him. 

Dr. £. S. Clarke and others, who have travelled in Jude^, 
are able to identify the very spots where events recorded m 
the Bible took place. Thus, the very brook where David 
(b.c. 1063, i. e. 2900 years ago) chose five smooth stones 
with which to encounter Goliath is yet to be noticed. It 
has, he says, refreshed many a thirsty pilgrim travelling 
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j&om Jaffa (the ancient Joppa) to Jerusalem, all of whom 
must pass it in their way, nothing having occurred to alter 
the face of the valley of £lah and the surrounding country 
dirough which it runs. 

§ xiv. Manners and Customs of Eastern Nations, 

The manners and customs of Eastern nations open a 
wide field ; in reference to which, works written profes- 
sedly on the subject must be consulted — such as Burder, 
Harmer, &c. The importance of consulting such works 
may however be here illustrated. 

HouseSi RoofSf 8^c, 

Deut. xxii. 8 : "When thou buildest a new house," &c., 
" battlements," &c. 

Are we surprised tbis should be the subject of a Divine 
command ? A knowledge of the manners and customs of 
Eastern countries will explain it. The roofs of their houses 
were, as they are to this day, flat, and very much walked 
upon. Here they enjoyed the cool refreshing breezes of 
the evening, conversed with one another, as, 1 Sam. ix. 25, 
Samuel with Saul. Here they offered up their devotions 
(Acts X. 9, " Peter," &c.), and retired to rest. 

From Nehemiah viii. 16, we learn that the Feast of 
Tabernacles was kept by the people making themselves 
booths, every one upon the roof of his house. How need- 
ful, therefore, that the roof should have battlements ? while 
this command affords another illustration of the value which 
the Bible sets on human life ; a disregard of which is so 
striking a feature of all false religions. (Ps. Ixxiv. 20.) 

Mark xiii. 15. In our Lord's prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, to express the urgency of the danger 
and the necessity of immediate flight. He says, " Let him 
that is on the house-top not go down into the house, 
neither enter therein," &c. How, then, could he escape ? 
The roofs being so much used had staircases outside, lead- 
ing from the top of the house to the street. Houses in the 
East are built in the form of a square, with an open court- 
yard in the midst, on each side of which are the apartments. 

Dress, 

Luke xii. 35 : *' Let your loins be girded about," &c. ; 
a figure to express preparation for the discharge of duty. 
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To those, however, familiar only with our modes of dress, 
this and other expressions require some explanation. 

The upper garment in Eastern coimtries was an oblong 
piece of cloth, square at the comers, something like the 
plaid of a Scotch Highlander, about five yards long by five 
feet wide. This, on ordinary occasions, they threw loosely 
over them ; but when setting out on a journey, or preparing 
for any work requiring great exertion, they tucked it up 
with a girdle. Thus Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 46) girded up 
his loins and ran before Ahab ; and thus Elisha (2 Kings iv. 
29), urging Gehazi to make haste, bid him gird up his loins 
and go. 

Girdles were usually much ornamented (so as to be an 
important article of tr^c, Prov. xxxi. 24). This explains 
why Elijah and John the Baptist, whose peculiar office 
called them in an especial manner to shew abstraction 
from the world, are described as wearing leathern girdles, 
i. e. girdles of the comimonest kind, altogether unoma- 
mented. 

When about to exert their strength by the use of their 
aim, removing the heavy folds of this loose dress they thus 
laid the arm bare, or revealed it. 

This will explain such passages as Isa. lii. 10, "Make 
bare," &c., i. e. hath discovered and put forth his great 
power, which for a long time seemed to be hid and unem- 
ployed. See also chap. liii. 1, "To whom hath the arm of 
the Lord been revealed?" i. e. who observes that he is 
about to exert his power ? When this outer garment was 
thrown off, the persons were said to be " naked," though 
they had on an inner garment, or close-bodied frock : thus, 
(2 Sam. vi. 20), David ; (John xxi. 7), Peter ; (John xiii.), 
our Blessed Lord. It was the outer garment He laid aside 
when, the evening before his crucifixion, he gave that re- 
markable instance of his love, which was to be to them 
both an example of humility, and an emblem of his atone- 
ment (ver. 8). 

In that most touching £Eurewell which Paul took of the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx.), when at parting, we are told 
(ver. 37)» " they all wept sore ; " one of the solemn appeals 
which the Apostle makes, as proving his sincerity, is, that 
he had coveted no man's apparel ; i. e., no man's clothes^ 
The force of this is lost, if we do not know that in the East 

r2 
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an important part of a man's wealth is in the apparel, the 
changes of raiment, which he possesses. Thus our Lord 
says, (Matt. vi. 19, &c.) " treasures where moth" &c. See 
also James v. 2 ; Joh xxvii. 16 ; " though they heap, &c. 
raiment as," &c. ; also Gen. xlv. 22 ; changes of raiment 
heing among their most valued presents (2 Kings v). 

Eccles. ix. 8 : " Let thy garments be always white." 
This would seem a strange direction as addressed to a man 
in Europe ; but in the East the general dress, especially 
among the higher classes, was white; and therefore the 
beauty of the dress consisted, not in the shape, for that 
never varied, but in its whiteness. Hence the injunction 
implies, *' Do not think religion requires you to be negli- 
gent ; to affect meanness of dress, inconsistent with your 
station in life." In the spirit of the Apostle*s direction 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). ^ 

Jerem. xxxvi. 23, 24. In connexion with an account 
which shewed the utmost contempt and defiance of God 
(Jehoiakim cutting with a penknife and casting into the 
£re God*s prophecy against him), it is mentioned, as an 
awful proof of the hardness of their hearts, that they did 
not rend their garments, i. e. tear their clothes. The mean- 
ing is, they gave not even any outward sign of sorrow, 
alarm, or repentance : because, in Eastern countries, rend- 
ing the garment was the outward sign of expressing such 
feelings. How unlike his father Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 11). 
Even Ahab rent his clothes (1 Kings xxi. 27). We have 
other instances in Jacob, Gen. xxxvii. 34 ; Job i. 20 ; 
Ezra ix. 3 ; and an admonition foimded on it (Joel ii. 13), 
" Rend your heart," &c, 

Joshua V. 15 : *' Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for the 
place, &c., is holy." This was the highest acknowledg- 
ment of the Divine presence, customary among Eastern 
nations. See Josh. vi. 2, '* The Lord said," &c. ; and 
Exod. iii. 5 ; implying that this Captain of the Lord's host 
was God the Son. 

Our blessed Lord, when giving his first commission to 
his Apostles, bids them take sandals, not shoes (Matt. x. 10 ; 
Mark vi. 9). A knowledge of Eastern customs is neces- 
sary to enable us to see the meaning and the propriety of 
si^h a direction on so solemn an occasion. The sandal 
was only the sole of a shoe tied under the foot ; shoes were 
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of more delicate use, made of softer leather, whereas the 
sandal was sometimes made even of rushes or of the hark 
of palm trees. This explanation will shew the great moral 
lesson implied hy this injunction; the spirit of which 
appears to he, *' Go in the readiest, plainest manner. Do 
not he studious of ease ; he self-denying, humhle. Go as 
you are, depending on my providence for your protection, 
and upon my hlessing for your reward." See Lightfoot. 

Matt. xxii. 11 : *' Had not on a wedding garment, &c., 
cast him into outer darkness, &c. weeping," &c. If we are 
ignorant of the manners and customs of the East, this 
punishment would appear to us very severe. How could the 
man he expected to have a wedding garment fit for the 
hanquet of a king, who had only just heen taken from the 
highways — a heggar ? But when we know that this gar- 
ment was provided at the expense of the king, and placed 
fuU in view ; and that not putting it on was considered a 
direct insult to him ; we then enter into its meaning, and 
learn from it, that a contempt of God's appointed method 
of salvation will involve the utter destruction of the soul. 
"Without faith it is impossible to please God; without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord." Rev. xix. 8. iii. 18 ; 
Rom. xiii. 14. 

Luke vii. 37, 38. The woman bringing an alabaster box 
of ointment, which was of very great value, and anointing 
our Lord's feet, might seem to us a very strange custom ; 
but in those countries it was a mark of the greatest respect, 
and was especially noticed by our Lord as such (v. 46) j 
her example in this act teaching us, as Bishop Hall re- 
marks, that the soul that is truly touched with a sense of its 
sin can think nothing too good or too dear for Christ. 

Various other Manners and Customs, 

D'Avrieux gives a remarkable instance of an Arab, who, 
having received a wound in his jaw, chose to hazard }dA 
life rather than suffer his surgeon to take off his heard. 

To have the beard plucked was considered a greater dis- 
grace than among us to be publicly whipped and branded 
with a hot iron. This will explain various passages of 
Scripture : 2 Sam. x. 4, 5 ; Isa. vii. 20 ; also 1. 6, expres-^ 
sive of the utter contempt and detestation to which otir 
Blessed Lord, in love to sinfdl man, surrendered himself. ^ 

f3 
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Matt. ix. 17 : " Neither put new wine into old bottles." 
Why not ? Because their bottles were made of skin, not 
glass, and hence, like those of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 4), 
might become rent. 

Ps. cxix. 83 : '* I am become like a bottle in the smoke." 
A leathern bottle would thus become shrivelled and use- 
less ; and thus had sorrow dried up his beauty and strength, 
80 that David seemed to himself to have become useless 
and despicable. 

Ps.lvi. 8 : " Put thou my tears into thy bottle." Mourners' 
tears were put into a bottle as a remembrance of affection. 
So David prays that God will remember, and not forget, 
his sorrow. 

Prov. xxi, 17 : "He that loveth oil shall not be rich." 
Why not? Oil was much used in their. luxurious feasts, 
and was therefore put for such. " Often, those who once 
could not live without dainties, have come to want neces- 
saries." 

How could the woman (Luke vii.), while Jesus sat at 
meat, wash his feet when she was standing behind him ? 
Because they did not sit, as we do, at table, but reclined 
with their feet on a couch, which is sometimes called in 
Scripture a bed ; as Esth. i. 6, giving an account of Aha- 
suerus's ostentatious feast. 

So, John xiii. 23, John is spoken of as leaning on Jesus' 
bosom. They sat so that the shoulders of one were turned 
towards the breast of the other, all their right bands turned 
towards the dishes, and they leaned on their left shoulder. 

In that very striking account of the first meeting of Saul 
and Samuel (1 Sam. ix.), shewing " how little we can, by 
the beginning of any action (ver. 3), guess at God*s inten- 
tion in the conclusion," the cook was ordered (ver. 23, 24) 
to set " the shoulder" before Saul. The shoulder of lamb, 
eaten with butter and milk poured over it, is reckoned a 
peculiar delicacy in the East. Josephus says it was called 
the Royal portion.- 

Deut. XXV. 4 : " Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the com." We use a flail, but they turned in 
oxen on the barn-floor, to tread it out. " The Moors and 
Arabs," says Dr. Shaw, " continue to tread out their com 
in this way." 

The prophet Isaiah, looking forward to the time of the 
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Gospel when the Spirit should be poured out from on high, 
says (Isa. xxxii. 20), " Blessed are they that sow beside all 
waters, that send forth thither the feet of the ox and the 
ass." Sowing beside all waters, sending forth thither the 
feet of the ox and the ass, presents a difficulty to those 
acquainted only with our mode of farming ; but this exactly 
answers to the manner of planting rice, for they sow it upon 
the waters, and before sowing, while the earth is covered 
with water, they cause the ground to be trodden by oxen, 
asses, &c., that go mid-leg deep, and this is the way of 
preparing the ground for sowing. (See Lowth on Isaiah.) 

Matt. xxiv. 41 : " Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill," 8cc, In those countries, and in that age of the 
world, the immense advantages from subjecting wind and 
water to the turning of mills, was unknown; their com 
was ground by a hand-mill, turned chiefly by female slaves. 
This shews the deep degradation imposed on Samson (Judg. 
xvi. 21), and threatened to Babylon (Isa. xlvii. 1, 2), 
'* Come down, &c,, take the millstones and grind," &c. 
See Judg. ix. 53. the woman throwing the millstone. 
They usually ground it at break of day : hence the noise 
of miUstones was a token of a populous and thriving coun- 
try. See, in reference to this, Jer. xxv. 10 : Rev. xviii. 22, 
** The sound of the millstone shall be heard no more at all 
in thee;" referring to the desolation of new Babylon — 
Papal Rome. 

Luke ix. 5 : " Shake off the very dust from," &c. ; and 
again, x. 11, "even the very dust we do wipe off," &c. 
We have an instance of their doing so (Acts xiii. 51) at 
Antioch ; thus expressing utter renunciation, so as to have 
nothing with them in common. If we despise the Gospel, 
God will despise us (Luke x. 16). 

Jer. xxxvi. : that which, ver. 18, is called a book, is in 
ver. 23 called a roll. They being ignorant of the art of 
printing, which was not discovered till 2000 years after, 
their books consisted of pieces of parchment rolled upon 
two sticks. So Luke iv. 17: Our Lord literally "un- 
rolled" the book. 

Matt. XX. 6 : " And about the eleventh hour he went 
out, &c., and saithunto them, Why stand ye here all the day 
idle ?" At eleven o'clock, according to our mode of com- 
puting time, not haK the day is gone ; but the Jews began 
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ti^k day at six o'clock in the morning. This fact adds to 
the force of Peter's reasoning (Acts ii. 15), " Seeing it is 
bttt the third hour of the day ; " that is, nine o'clock in 
ibsB morning. 

s^ Matt, xxvii. 45 : " Now there was darkness over all 
the land, from the sixth hour unto the ninth hour ; " i. e. 
from 12 to 3 o'clock, and the passover being always kept 
at the full moon, this could not arise in the ordinary course 
of nature from an eclipse of the sun. 

' Matt. xiv. 25 : *^ And in the fourth watch of the night 
Jesus went unto them walking on the sea ; " i. e. between 
the hours of 3 and 6 in the morning. The Jews in 
thjcse later times divided the night into four watches, end- 
iqg respectively at 9, 12, 3, and 6 o'clock, having learnt 
thi^ division from the Romans. 

. In God's awfiil denunciation against the covetousness of 
th^ Jews, shewing how vain is man's effort without God's 
blessing, it is said (Isa. v. 10), ^* Ten acres of vineyard shall 
yield one bath, and the seed of an. homer shall yield an 
ephah." A bath was about seven gallons and a half, so 
tlmt an acre of land would not yield a gallon of wine. An 
ephah was but one-tenth of an homer ; so that, instead of 
tl\e seed yielding, as it often did in that fruitfrd country, an 
hundred-fold (Matt, xiii.), nine- tenths of the seed would be 
actually lost. 

Again, some light is thrown upon the parable of the 
Debtors (Matt, xviii.), by our knowledge of the fact that a 
talent is 750 oz. of silver, which, at 5s. per ounce, is 
* 18,7^* 105. ; and the Roman penny, one-eighth of an ounce, 
or 7^d, According to Dean Prideaux's computation, the 
lOjPOO talents referred to in this parable, if talents of gold, 
WQj^ld amoimt to 72,000,000/. sterling ; an immense sum, 
shewing the number and weight of our offences against Grod, 
and our utter incapacity of making him any satisfaction, and 
the peculiar aggravation of an unforgiving spirit. 

Ma.tt. XX vi. 15 : " They covenanted with him for thirty 
pieces of silver." The thirty pieces of silver, or thirty 
shekels, referred to here, was but 3/. 10s. Sd. ; and this 
was the price, as appears from £xod. xxi. 32, that was 
paid for a slave, or servant, when killed by a beast. What 
a vtnking fulfilment of the prophecy, Isa. liii. 3, *^ He is 
dev^pised and rejected of men ! " What a motive to us to 
love him I 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
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To these topics, as of importance in the interpretation of 
the Bible, many more might be added ; such as a know- 
ledge of ihe original languages in which the Old and New 
Testaments were written, &c. But these few hints are suf- 
ficient to enforce the duty of diligence and humility ; and 
to shew that, however extensive be our learning, we may, 
as the bee does, bring the sweets of every flower to this, as 
our hive. 

§ XV. On the Difficulties and Seeming Contradictions of 

the Bible. 

From the knowledge thus proved to be necessary to a 
right understanding of the Bible, surely enough has been 
said to shew that, whatever dLQQiculties or seeming contra- 
dictions may occur to us in reading it, they most probably 
arise from our ignorance or inattention ; and this admits of 
abundant illustration. 

In Judges i. 19, it is said "the Lord was with Judah, and 
he drove out the inhabitants of the mountain, but could 
not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because they 
had chariots of iron." Voltaire scoffs at this, as though 
implying that the Lord of heaven and earth is represented 
as being baffled by the chariots of iron, whereas the term 
"he" refers to Judah, not to the Lord. Judali*s faith 
failed him, and he found that according to his &ith so was 
it unto him. (Matt. ix. 29.) Weak in Mth, he was weak 
in power. Yet Voltaire was one of the most learned and 
most acute of infldels. But the frivolity of such objections 
made by such men shews how hatred of the truth blinds 
the mind to the perception of it, and may well give us 
repose when assailed by objections from those who cannot 
pretend to their ability, especially when we can take shelter 
under the names of Bacon, Boyle, Locke, and Newton. 

Acts ix. 7, referring to the circumstance of Paul's mira- 
culous conversion, speaks of the men who journeyed with 
him hearing a voice, but seeing no man. In Acts xxii. 9, 
it is said they heard not the voice of him that spoke. A 
little consideration, however, soon reconciles the seeming 
contradiction. They heard a voice, but not the words 
spoken ; a sound, but did not understand the meaning of 
it. Just as we are told (Gen. xlviii. 8) that Israel beheld 
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• 

Joseph's sonsr, wliile in the tenth verse it is said his eyes 
•were dim so that he could not see ; i. e. he could see, hut 
not distinctly — could not distinguish the features unless 
they came near. 

Acts xvi. 11, 12, where we have the account of the first 
introduction of Christianity into Europe, it speaks of Phi- 
lippi in Macedonia as a colony ; and verse 21 implies that 
it was a Roman colony. The silence of contemporary profane 
history as to this fact rendered it a difficulty, even to learned 
men, and threw the suspicion of inaccuracy upon Luke's 
' narrative ; hut some ancient coins have heen since disco- 
vered, on which Philippi is recorded under this character, 
particularly one which states that Julius Caesar himself 
hestowed the dignity and privileges of a Roman colony on 
the city Philippi, which were afterwards confirmed and 
augmented hy Augustus. 

Sometimes, though comparatively very seldom, the 
translation may he improved, or the original will admit 
of another rendering, and thus the difficulty may be re- 
moved. 

2 Sam. xii. 31. David is said to have put the Ammon- 
ites under saws and under harrows of iron, &c. ; which 
gives the impression of great cruelty on his part. Were 
there no answer to this, we must not shrink from charging 
him with whatever guilt might properly attach to the act, 
the Bible itself Punishing the principle by which to do so. 
But the original Hebrew admits of its being rendered 
instead of " under" " to" saws, &c., which implies nothing 
more than employing them as slaves in the most mean and 
laborious offices. The word translated " harrows of iron ** 
may also be rendered '*iron mines." It is, indeed, said 
(1 Chron. xx. 3), that David cut them with saws; but 
seven of the Hebrew manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott 
have the word which means, '* he put them to saws," &c. 
See H. Home, vol. i. 

This illustration has been given to shew the value of a 
knowledge of the learned languages, and of those diligent 
researches which learned men have made to throw light on 
Scripture. "Pertness and ignorance," as Bishop Home 
remarks, " may ask a question in three lines, whidi it may 
cost thirty pages to answer." But thus has God sanctified 
the use of learning, and would teach the unlearned respect 
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for it. Mystery is only another name for our ignortooe, 
'^ and those passages," as Boyle says, '* which teach us 
nothing else, may at least teach us humility." We may 
also be assured, that while " the scorner seeketh wisdom 
and flndeth it not" (Prov. xiv, 6), and although God hath in 
his righteous judgment appointed that " the wicked shall not 
understand" (Dan. xii. 10), "the meek will he teach his 
way," " the meek will he beautify with salvation." Ps. 
cxlix. 4. 

§ xvi. Quotations illustrating the leading object of this 

chapter. 

Mosheim, speaking of the method of interpreting the 
Scriptures, and teaching religion in the first century of the 
Christian church, says, " Those who performed the office of 
interpreters, studied, above all things, plainness and per- 
spicuity. The great study of those who embraced the 
Gospel was rather to express its Divine influence in their 
dispositions and actions, than to examine its doctrines with 
an excesi^ve curiosity, or to explain them by the rules of 
human wisdom." 

Referring to the period of the Reformation, Melancthon 
says, " It is necessary in the church, diligently to investi- 
gate and adhere to the simple, natural grammatical sense of 
Scripture. We are to listen to the Divine word, not to cor- 
rupt it. We must not play tricks with it, by fanciful inter- 
pretations, as many in all ages have done. The plain, 
natural sense of Scripture always carries with it the richest 
and most valuable instruction." 

Luther says : " The literal meaning of Scripture is the 
whole foundation of faith, the only thing that stands its 
ground in distress and temptation." 

Hooker says : " I hold it for a most infallible rule in ex- 
position of Sacred Scripture, that where a literal construc- 
tion will stand, the furthest from the letter is commonly the 
worst." 

The following are given as illustrations of the violations 
of this rule, in addition to that already given, p. 69. 

2 Tim. ii. 17, 18 : " Hymeneus and Philetus. . . . saying 
that the resurrection is passed already ;" that is, they spiri- 
tualized the plain declarations of the Bible on this subject, 
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declaring that sucli passages were not to be taken in their 
simple, natural, grammatical sense, but as intending only a 
spiritual resurrection from ignorance and error. 

Lampe, whose Commentary on St. John, Hartwell Home 
describes (vol. ii.) as unquestionably the most valuable work 
on that Gospel that was ever published, endeavours to shew, 
from the miracle of the marriage in Cana, that by the bride- 
groom is meant the governors of the Jewish church ; the 
bride is the Jewish church itself ; the marriage is the Chris-, 
tian dispensation ; the failing of the wine, the departure of 
the Spirit of God from the Jewish church, which had begun 
to depart from the purity of the Law ; the mother of our 
Lord is the heavenly Jerusalem, bringing into the liberty of 
the Gospel the children of the Jewish church ; but she is 
reproved for impatience, not knowing the times and seasons 
or the hour, which had not yet come. The water is changed 
into wine ; that is, prophecy and the Law are changed into 
the Gospel, with much more of the same kind. (Lampe, vol. 
i. pp. 518—520.) 

The fascination of the ingenuity of such interpretations 
constitutes their peculiar danger, especially when adopted by 
men so learned and pious as Lampe. Cardinal BeUarmin, 
one of the most learned and upright of his order, whom 
Pope Sextus V. condemned for not going far enough in 
the assertion of Papal power, attempts to prove, from a 
comparison of Acts x. 13, " Rise, Peter, kill," &c. with 
John xxi. 16, that the duty of tfiePope, as the successor of 
Peter, is to put heretics to death ; an interpretation which 
seals the death-warrant of the Protestant church and the 
liberties of mankind. See T. H. Home, vol. ii. p. 770. 

On the mysterious doctrines of predestination, election, 
&c.. Bishop Horsley says : " Differences of opinion upon 
these subjects have subsisted, among the best Christians, 
from the beginning, and will subsist, I am persuaded, to the 
end." And the martyr Ridley observes : "In these matters 
I am so fearfiil, that I dare not speak frirther ; yea, almost 
none otherwise, than the text doth, as it were, lead me by 
the hand." 

** The right way of interpreting Scripture, is to take it as 
we find it, without any attempts to force it into any parti- 
cular system." (Cecil.) 

" The Scriptures are the mysteries of God," says Bishop 
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Jewel : "let us not be curious : let us not seek to know 
more than God hath revealed by them. They are the 
sea of God : let us take heed that we be not drowned by 
them. They are the fire of God : let us take comfort by 
their heat, and warily take heed they bum us not. They 
that gaze over-hdrdly upon the sun, take blemish in their 
eye-sight." 

Boyle says : " It ought rather to recommend than disparage 
the Scriptures, that what is revealed is so copious and ex- 
tensive, that, like a river, it will supply alamb with what may 
quench its thirst, and cannot be exhausted by an elephant*** 
And again : " The Scriptures being composed of several 
obscure texts of Scripture, mixed with clear ones, several 
devout persons have rather chosen to read other books, which, 
being free from difficulties, might promise more instruction ; 
but as the moon, notwithstanding her spots, gives more light 
than the stars that are luminous; so the Scripture, not- 
withstanding its dark passages, will afford a Christian more 
light than the best authors," (Boyle on the Style of the 
Scriptures.) 

" Scripture doth best interpret itself." (Lowth.) 

" Particular diligence shoiQd be used in comparing the 
parallel texts of the Old and New Testaments. It should 
be a rule with every one who would read the Holy Scriptures 
with advantage and improvement, to compare every text 
which may seem either important for the doctrine it may 
contain, or remarkable for the turn of expression, with the 
parallel passages in other parts of Holy Writ, i. e. with 
passages in which the subject matter is the same, the sense 
equivalent, or the turn of expression similar." (Bishop Hors- 
ley.) These parallel passages are easily found by the 
marginal references in Bibles of the larger form. 

Bishop Horsley*s remark maybe thus illustrated : By re- 
ferring to Gal. vi. 15, with v. 6, and 1 Cor. vii. 19, to ex- 
plain what is meant by "If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature," and by comparing these parallel texts, we 
learn he is a new creature who is under the influence of a 
faith which worketh by love, keeping the commandments of 
God ; the term new creature implying a total change of 
principle, resulting from GoCl's grace ; (creation being the 
prerogative of God ;) which a reference to John iii. 5, &c. 
confinns. So again, 2 Cor. i. 21, God is said to have 
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anointed us. In a parallel passage, 1 'Jfohn 2i. 20, where 
this turn of expression is used, the 27th verse of that chap- 
ter explains it to mean teaching, enduing with the gifts of 
the Spirit. 

Bishop Horsley continues : " It is incredible, to any one 
who has not made the experiment, what a proficiency may 
be sained in that knowledsce which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion, by studying the Scriptures in this manner, without 
any other commentary or exposition than what the different 
parts of the sacred volume mutually furnish for each other. 
Let the most illiterate Christian study them in this manner, 
and let him never cease to pray for the illumination of 
that Spirit by which these books are dictated, and the 
whole compass of abstruse philosophy and recondite his- 
tory shall furnish no argument with which the perverse will 
of man shall be able to shake this learned Christian's faith." 
(Bishop Horsley.) 

'^ O God, thou hast revealed more than we can know ; 
enough to make us happy ! Teach us a sober knowledge, a 
contented ignorance." (Bishop Hall.') 



QUESTIONS ON CHAP. IV. 

The Scriptures speak of God as having hands, eyes, &c. ; as repent- 
ing, swearing, hardening the heart, &c. ; how are such passages to be 
understood ? [p. 55.] What dangers must be guarded against on this 
subject ? 

What caution is necessary in the application to ourselves of Scripture 
examples, and also in reference to the silence of Scripture in not con- 
demning a wrong action ? [p. 57*] 

To ascertain whether you rightly understand any doctrine, what must 
you do ? and also, what must you do to render the doctrine of use to 
yourself? [p. 58.] 

Shew that he who slights the doctrines of Christianity undermines its 
morality, [p. 69.] 

Illustrate the practical use we should make of the promises and 
threatenings of Scripture, [pp. 60, 61.] 

What are Archbishop Seeker's rules for the interpretation of the Ten 
Commandments ? [p. 61.] 

Give some illustration of the figurative language adopted by the 
Prophets, and of the meaning of such figures as the falling of stars, &c* 
[p. 63, 64.] 

What is Sir Isaac Neiirton's remark on the interpretation of unfulfilled 
prophecy ? [p. 66.] 

What two rules are of importance in the interpretation of Types ? 
[p. 68.] 

What must you particularly guard against in the interpretation of 
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Parables ; and what is the great rule for their interpretation ? Illustrate 
tliese by examples, [pp. 68 — 71 •] 

Shew the importance of attending to context, words, names, [pp. 72 
— 82.] Explain John ix. 3. ; 1 Kings xxii. 16, &c. &c. &c. 

Illustrate the value of Geography in the interpretation of Scripture, 
and give the names, boundaries, size, and divisions of the Holy Land, 
[pp. 83—90-] 

Shew also, by some example, the value of a knowledge of Natural 
History, Chronology, Profane History, Manners and Customs of £astern 
Nations, as to their dwellings, dress, &c [pp. 90 — 105.] 

What does the judicious Hooker consider to be a most infallible rule 
in the interpretation of Scripture ? [p. 107.] 

Illustrate by an example the danger of disregarding it. [p. 1070 

Should the difficulties of Scripture discourage us from reading it ? 
What caution does Bishop Jewel, and what encouragement does Boyle, 
give on this subject? [p. 108, 109.] 

In the interpretation of Scripture, respecting what does Bishop Horsley 
recommend particular diligence ? and if such diligence be used in a 
spirit of prayer, what does he Say will be the result ? [p. 110.] 

N. B. This list of questions may be much enlarged, particularly by 
referring to the different passages of Scripture explained in each section, 
and requiring an account of such explanations. 



CHAP. V. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE JEWS. 

Contents. — § i. Itt distinguUhing feature a Theocnzcy, § ii. Their 
Laws, $ iii. The Sabbatical YeoTf and the Jubilee, as illustrating their 
Government and Laws, 

The great purpose for which the Jews were selected hy 
God explains the peculiarity of that constitution by which 
they were formed into a nation immediately on leaving 
Egypt. 

As has been already noticed (more particularly in con- 
nexion with the prophecies and types interwoven with their 
institutions and history, see p. 51), the great purpose of 
their selection by God from the rest of mankind, was through 
them to prepare for the coming of Christ, the world's great 
Deliverer. 

But what was the great danger which, humanly speaking, 
threatened the defeat of this purpose ? Their apostasy into 
idolatry. The world around them had apostatized into ido- 
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latry ; that is, it had sunk into the total forgetfulness that the 
world was God's world, formed hy His power, and governed 
hy His will. The tendency of their own hearts was toward 
idolatry (Ezek. xx. 8). 

Hence, as subordinate to this great purpose of preparing- 
for the coming of Christ, their government was so ^uned,. 
and so enforced, as to be a constant check upon idolatry. It 
was so framed and so enforced as to be, indhrectly, a protest 
against the idolatry of the world (Numbr xxxiii. 4 ; 1 Sam^ 
V. vi. ^ Dan. iii. vi. ; and the prophetic writings throughout) ; 
but its more immediate object was the preservation of the 
Jews fcom idolatry. 

To this end a constant, visible, miraculous interposition 
of God*s providence attended them ; which constant visible 
interposition of God's providence, connecting temporal re- 
wards with obedience, and temporal punishments with dis- 
obedience, brought before them at each step, in opposition 
to every form of idolatry, God as the only disposer of aU 
things, of happiness and misery, of life and of deathr The 
spirit of their dispensation, in this respect, is expressed in 
the song of Moses, Deut. xxxii. : " See now** (from the re- 
wards in this life following obedience, from the punishment 
now following disobedience to my commands)—" see now, 
that I, even I, am He, and there is no God with me : I kill^ 
and I make alive ;. I wound, and I heal ; neither is there 
any that can deliver out of my hand." 

§ i. Its distinguishing feature a Theocracy. 

As expressive of this peculiarity of their government, it 
has been called a Theocracy ^ and an explaaation of the 
meaning of this term wiU farther illustrate the remarks 
already made. It is called a Theocracy, because God, as 
their Governor, assumed the title of King. The Tabernacle, 
and afterwards the Temple, built of the richest materials, was 
considered as His palace, in which in a peculiar sense He 
manifested Himself as their King enthroned on the mercy- 
seat : Exod. XXV. 8, 9 ; 1 Chron. xxix. 1 ; Ps. cxxxii. 5.. 
He performed towards them those acts which are usually 
performed by earthly sovereigns. For instance : 

God appointed to each faimly that proportion of the Pro- 
mised Land which it was to possess, varying from sixteen to 
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twenty-five acres to each, aecGrding to the different estimates 
made of the extent of Judea (Numb. xxvi. 53). This land 
they held, independent of all temporal superiors, by direct 
tenure from the Lord Jehovah, their sovereign ; by whose 
power they were to acquire their territory, and under whose 
protection only they eould retain it. On this principle, the 
lands so distributed were inalienable. *' The land shall not 
be sold for ever ; for the land is mine, saith the Lord : ye 
are strangers and sojourners with me " ( Lev. xxv. ^d. See 
1 Kings xxi. 3, Naboth). 

As to the legislative part of their government, Grod was 
the author of their laws. No authority was vested in any 
one man, or body of men, in the Jewish government, not 
even in the whole nation assembled, to make new laws or 
alter old ones ; their sovereign, Jehovah, reserving this 
power to himselif (Deut. iv. 1,2; xii. 32). 

As to the executive part of tkeir government, the judges 
and kings were His viceroys, enjoying only a delegated au- 
thority, to which they were required constantly to refer : 
" they were merely instruments employed by God to faciH- 
tate the regular administration of his extraordinary pro- 
vidence" (Numb, xxviL 15, &c; Deut. xviL 15; and 

1 Sam. ix. 16, the circumstances of €he appointment of 
Saul ; and chap, xv., the cause of his rejection). 

It is obvious ihat such a form of government would be a 
continual proof, a constant appeal to their senses, that the 
gods of the heathen were no gods ; but that the Lord God of 
Israel was God alone of all the kingdoms of the earth. (See 

2 Swings xix., Hezekiah's prayer when threatened by Senna- 
cherib ; whose whole history, as recorded in the Bible, is a 
remarkable illustration of what is here said. Refer to Isai. 
X. 5, &c.) 

§ ii. Their Laws. 

As an assistance to our better understanding the govern- 
ment of the Jews, their laws have been divided into three 
parts ; moral, judicial, and ceremonial. The moral, con- 
tained in the Ten Commandments ; judicial, regulating their 
civil government; ceremonial, determining their religious 
worship. 

It is a remarkable feature of these laws, that all their 
political institutions were made entirely subordinate to their 
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religious ; thus suggesting to the rulers of the world, in 
every age, on what alone the prosperity of any nation really 
depends (Prov. xiv. 34). As has been already hinted, p. 15, 
reliance on Providence, in the path of obedience, was the 
foundation of their civil government, the spirit and the 
principle of their constitution. (See Graves on the Penta- 
.teuch.) 

But the laws of the Jews being in many respects so dif- 
ferent from those to which we are accustomed, the following 
hints may be useful, as shewing, that, amidst the minute 
details to which they descend (even to the colour of the 
fringes of their garments. Numb. xv. 38), may be traced 
the wisdom of their appointment ; and the germ of those 
principles which were afterwards fully developed in the 
Gospel. 

Observe, then, with reference to the Mosaic Law, 

1. Its adaptation to the circumstances of those for whom it 
was made. 

The wisdom of a law appears in its adaptation to the 
character and circumstances of those for whom it is made. 
The Jews to whom this law was first addressed were only 
just delivered from the most abject slavery. To the great 
ignorance necessarily consequent on such a state was added, 
as their natural character, great stubbornness. They were 
a stiff-necked, a disobedient and gainsaying people, (Deut. 
xxxi. 27 ; Rom. x. 21) ever disposed to walk in a way 
that was pot good, after their own thoughts. (Isa. Ixv. 2.) 
The law that should govern such a people must have refer- 
ence to such ignorance and such stubbornness. Such a 
people would require to be treated very much as children, 
to whom it is not enough to give a few general rules, but we 
must descend to minute particulars, that by repeated acts of 
obedience in these little things, habits of obedience might 
be formed, and at every step some restraint on disobedience 
imposed by a positive prohibition. This is evidently the 
view given by the Apostle, Gal. iv. 

2. The moral object of its rites and ceremonies. 

As such a people would require, as ' children do, minute 
directions ; so would they also require frequent appeals 
to their senses ; a law abounding in rites and ceremonies, to 
fix their attention and affect their heart : and such was the 
Mosaic law. Of the moral object of those rites and cere- 
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monies more immediately affecting their religious worship, 
notice has been taken already in page 51. See also pages 
120, &c. ; but the moral object of those regulating their 
conduct as members of Society, may also be easily shewn. 
Thus Numb. xv. 38, the reason of the direction as to the 
ribbon to be put on the fringes of their garments, at once 
explains the moral object for which such a direction was 
given by God ; " that ye may look upon it, and remember 
all the commandments of the Lord and do them." That, dis- 
tinguished by dress from the heathen world aroimd them, 
they might, wherever they were, be reminded of the object 
for which they were so distinguished to be a holy people to 
the Lord. Thus dressed, it was impossible they could 
join in any idolatrous festival without having all eyes drawn 
to them. 

Again, as evil communications corrupt good manners, the 
minute directions as to their food, what animals might or 
might not be eaten, &c. (referred to Lev. xi. &c.) operated 
as a constant check on idolatry, by restrainmg their inter- 
course with their idolatrous neighbours. It will be seen 
from these directions, as Bishop Patrick remarks, that the 
Jews killed for sacrifices and food whatever were sacred 
animals to their neighbours ; and such as were unclean to 
the Jews were accounted holy among the heathen ; as swine 
were considered sacred to Venus, an owl to Minerva, a hawk 
to Apollo, an eagle to Jupiter, and a dog to Hecate. Many 
reptiles also were held sacred by the heathen, all of which 
were unclean to the Israelites. (Rom. i. 23.) 

The eating of blood, so pointedly forbidden to the Jews 
(Lev. xix. 26 — 28), was very common in heathen feasts and 
sacrifices. It would thus appear that the Jews could scarcely 
ever eat and drink with the heathen, and thus one great 
snare to idolatry was removed ; for, as has been well re- 
marked, " intimate friendships are in most cases formed at 
table, and with the man with whom I can neither eat nor 
drink, let our intercourse in business be what it may, I 
shall seldom become so familiar, as with him whose guest I 
am and he mine." 

Besides these, there were many other prohibitions refer- 
ring to the same object, namely, to keep them as far as 
possible from the religious practices of the heathen : thus 
Deut. xxii. 9, it was an idolatrous rite to sow barley and 
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dried grapes together ; by which they signified that their 
-vineyards were consecrated to Ceres and Bacchus, and re- 
commended to the protection of those heathen deities. Lev. 
xix. 27) refers to customs which we know, from the testi- 
mony of profane authors, as Homer, &c., as well as from 
Scripture (Jer. xvi. 6 ; 1 Kings xviii. 28), were religions 
rites of the heathen. Honey was probably forbidden for 
the same reason, and seething the kid in the mother's milk 
(£xod. xxiii* 19)* 

d» Its spirituality. 

That is, it regarded principally the thoughts, and not the 
outward conduct only ; requiring obedience from an inward 
principle. 

The Tenth Commandment, " Thou diah not covet" &c,, 
clearly shews this. It was by the right understanding of 
this commandment (Rom. vii»), Paul was led by the Holy 
Spirit so forcibly to fed his need of a Saviour.. 

4. Its principle. 

•The great inward principle it required, that on which alt 
the law and the prophets hung, was loye to God with all the 
heart, as the first and great commandment (Deut. vi. 5 ; xi. 
13 ; XXX. 6) ; and the second is like unto it, *' Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself" (Lev. xix. 18). The poor, 
the widow, the fatherless, the stranger, were to be especially 
the object of their regard. Enemies were to be the objects 
of their kindness (Exod. xxiii. 4, 5). They were particu- 
larly forbidden to abhor even an Egyptian, though the 
Egyptians abhorred them, and were the most cruel of their 
oppressors (Deut» xxiii. 7). 

A merciful temper towards brutes was urged upon them 
as one of the conditions on which they were to expect the 
divine blessing on themselves in die land of pronuse 
(Deut. XXV. 4. xxii. 7). 

5. Its impartiality. 

Again and again Moses declares, God is* no respecter of 
persons (Deut. x. 17). The idolatrous Hebrew city was 
to be given over to the same destruction as that denounced 
on the nations of Canaan. (Deut. xiii. 12, &c.) 

As the love of God was the great principle every where 
enforced, so the want of this love, Moses forewarns them, 
would cause their rejection : " See, now, I have set before 
thee," &c. ; " love the Lord," &c. ; " but if thine heart 
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turn away," &c., " perish," &c. (Deut. xxx. 15, &c.) And 
again : *' As the nations," &c., ** so shall ye perish," &c. 
(Deut. viii. 20.) 

d. Its subserviency to the Gospel. 

It made no alteration in the mode of man's acceptance 
with God. We are informed, that it was added, not to set 
aside the promise, hut ** because of transgressions" (Gal. 
iii. 19). In the awful circumstances of its promulgation 
(Exod, xix. XX. :; Heb. xii.), and in the general severity 
of its enactments (Numb. ix. 9 — 13 ; Levit. vii. 20, 21, 
&c.), it forcibly pointed out man's exposure to the wrath 
of God, and the insufficiency of any thing which he could 
do to atone for sin ; and thus, by deepening men's con- 
victions of the evil of sin, it became a schoolmaster to 
lead to Christ (see Gal. iii. 24, and Epist. to Hebrews). Its 
perfection chiefly appears in its adaptation to this object ; 
which having accomplished, like the morning star it gra- 
dually disappeared before the rising light of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

§ iii. The Sabbatical Year, and the Jubilee, as illustraMng 

their Government and Laws, 

These institutions place the peculiarity of the consti- 
tution of the Jewish nation in a v^y striking point of 
view. 

The Sabbatical Tear, 

This was observed every seventh year, when, 

1. The ground was to remain uncultivated in every 
respect; jieither ploughing, sowing seed, planting, nor 
pruning the vineyard, &c., being permitted. What the 
ground produced of its own accord was to be devoted to 
charitable purposes (Exod. xxiii. 11). God, however, 
graciously promised, on their obedience to this command, 
so to bless the sixth year that it should yield fruit enough 
for three years (Levit. xxv. 2 — 21). Thus while the kind 
consideration of the stranger, the poor, the fatherless, the 
widow was enforced, they were reminded that their land 
was His property, and that His providence, and not their 
fruitful soil, was tiieir security for its preservation. 

2. Debts were to be remitted (Deut. xv. 1, 2). 
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3. Hebrew slaves were then set at liberty unless they 
voluntarily chose to remain in servitude (Exod. xxi. 2). 

4. The Law was appointed to be read publicly in the 
ears of the people (Deut. xxxi. 10) ; and being a season of 
leisure from the cessation of agricultural employments, it 
was peculiarly favourable for religious instruction. 

The Jubilee 

was every seventh sabbatical, or fiftieth ordinary, year 
(Lev. XXV. 8). This great sabbath of the Jubilee was to 
be kept as other sabbatical years. The ground was to 
remain uncultivated, &c. But the peculiar rite of the 
Jubilee, as distinguished from other sabbatical years, was 
this : every Hebrew slave was then set at liberty, and re- 
turned home ; and such lands as had been sold or mortgaged 
returned to their first owners, no one having the power to 
alienate his property from his family beyond this period. 
" Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof : 
it shall be a jubilee unto you, and ye shall return every 
man unto his possession, and ye shadl return every man to 
his family," Lev. xxv. 10. The jubilee commenced by 
the sound of a trumpet on the evening of the Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xxv. 9) ; a time, Bishop Patrick remarks, 
peculiarly well chosen, as the Jews would be better dis- 
posed to forgive their brethren their debts, when they had 
been imploring pardon of God for their own transgressions. 
The benefits of such an institution were many : 

1. It was a check on oppression, and the inordinate desire 
of adding house to house and field to field ; while it rescued 
every family from those peculiar temptations of abject poverty, 
which the misconduct of their ancestors might otherwise have 
entailed upon them. 

2. It preserved their distinction of tribes; giving to 
each the strongest motive of interest to keep his genealogy, 
that he might prove his right to the inheritance of his fore- 
fathers. 

3. By thus preserving the distinction of tribes, it was 
calculated to prepare for the promised coming of the 
Messiah, whom Jacob's prophecy, more than 1600 years 
before he came, had identified witJi the tribe of Judah. 
(Gen. xlix.) 
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4. It was typical of the spiritual liberty to be intro- 
duced by tbe Gospel dispensation. (Isa. Ixi. 2, with 
Luke iv.) 

5. It was one of the many proofs of the Divine authority 
under which Moses acted. If a legislator had dared to 
demand such a surrender of property every fifty years, 
would a people in actual possession of such property have 
yielded it up, but under the fuUest conviction that it rested 
on a Divine command ? The same remark applies to the 
provisions of the Sabbatical Year. That a people whose cha- 
racteristic was stubbornness, and who was so characterised 
by the very man who gave the law (Deut. ix. 6), whose 
subsistence was derived from agriculture and pasturage, 
should have submitted to laws apparently so contradictory 
to their interests, is a striking evidence and illustration of 
the miraculous providence by which they were governed, 
and which formed the peculiar feature of their government 
as a Theocracy. (See Stillingfleet.) 

QUESTIONS ON CHAP. V. 

The distinguishing feature of the government of the Jews was a 
Theocracy — explain what is meant by this. [pp. 112, 113.] 

What was the religious state of the world and of the Jews, which 
peculiarly called for such a form of government ? [p. Ill, 112.] 

Shew that the great doctrine which this form of government proved 
and illustrated was the doctrine of Providence, [p. 112.] 

As illustrating the spirit of the Mosaic law, shew (1), its adaptation 
to the circumstances of those for whom it was made — (2) the moral 
object of its rites and ceremonies — (3) that it required obedience from 
an inward principle — (4) shew what that principle was — (5) that 
it was impartially applied ; and that (6), even in the general severity 
of its enactments, the Mosaic Law was subservient to the Gospel. 

[pp. 113—117] • 

What were the Sabbatical Year and the Jubilee ? — (2) How were 
they observed ? — (3) Mention some of the benefits of these institutions ; 
and particularly (4) what proof do they afford that the laws of Moses 
were the laws of God f [p. 117—119.] 
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CHAP. VL 
THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF THE JEWS. 

CoNTBNTS. — § 1. Its ditHnguisMng feature. § ii. The persons condnd^ 
ing it. % iii. T}ie places where it was conducted. § iv.- The mA- 
sens when conducted ; daily ^ weekly , monthly t yearly. 

t 

As the leading object of this little work is to direct the 
xeader to the Scripture, and the subjects of this chapter are 
derived almost entirely from Scripture, it has been thought 
desirable to put the information intended to be conveyed 
by it chiefly in the form of a question, referring to the 
Smpture for an answer. 

§ i. Distinguishing feature of their Public Worship. 

The Jews had many ceremonies of purification, washing 
with water, &c. (Lev. xi. — ^xv.) What were these to repre- 
sent to them ? — ^A. How much care the people of God shouM 
take to he separated and purified from every sin. 

But what was the distiuguishing feature of their public 
worship ? — ^A.^ The offering of sacrifices. 

How may these sacrifices be divided? — ^A, 1. Those 
when an animal was killed* 2. Those taken from the vege- 
table kingdom (as ears of com, parched grain, frankincense, 
meal, bread, cakes, ^c.) 3. And as accompaniments to these^ 
a -drink offering of wine. (Exod. xxix. 40.) 

Of these, which were the most important ? — ^A. Animal 
Itaerifice. 

What animals were sacrificed ? — ^A. Oxen, sheep, goats ^ 
pigeons, and turtle-doves. (Lev. i. 3. xiv. 22.) 

What was it particularly required they should be ? — ^Lev. 
xxii. 20 ; 1 Pet. i. 19.) 

What is there in the disposition of the sheep or latxib 
'wMch reminds you of the disposition of our Blessed Lord ? 
(Matt xi. 29 ; Isa. liii. 7 ; 2 Cor. x. 1.) 

Is this the disposition you should cultivate? — (1 Pet» 
ii. 21.) 

What were the three kinds of animal sacrifice? — ^A. 1» 
Whole bumt'offerings (Lev. vi« 9). 2. Trespass or sin 
offerings (in which there was no material difference), offered 
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fwt sins oommiitedf not onljf against knowledge, but ^tn^ 
ignorance (Ley. iv. 2 — 4). 3. Peace offerings^ imploring 
mercies desired^ or acknowledging mercies received (Ley« 
lU. 1). 

What was mingling of the blood of animal sacrifice widi 
«uch an offering, as a peace offering, calculated to teach 
them ? — A. That they were not worthy of the least of all 
God's mercies. 

Were any parts of the peace offerings eaten by the priests 
and people? (Exod. xviii. 12) What was implied in this ? 
{ The great condescension of God in receiving them thus as 
guests at his table.) 

Some of the sacrifices were made on behalf of the natioit 
at large ; others were the voluntary or prescribed offerings 
of individuals (as Lev. xii. 1 — 8 ; Luke ii. 24 ; Lev. xiv. 
«— 7 ; Matt. viii. 4). 

But where must every sacrifice be offered ? — (Lev. i. 3 ; 
Deut. xii. 5, &c. ; 2 Chron. vii. 12.) 

What benefit would arise from such a public and official 
superintendence of the offering ? — ^A. // would he a great 
check to idolatrous and unauthorized rites. 

Do we not read of Gideon, and Samuel, and David, and 
Elijah, building altars and offering sacrifices in otha: 
places ? — ^A. This was not lawful to be done but by prophets 
and inspired men, or at God's express command. 

Shew that God principally regarded the state of the heart 
in those who offered sacrifice. — (1 Sam. xv. 22 ; Ps, 1. 8 ^ 
Isa. i. 11, "To what purpose," &c. ; Jer. vii. 22, " I spake 
not unto your fathers .... concerning burnt-offering" — ^i. e. 
' I always laid a greater stress on obedience than on outward 
observances.' See also Micah vi. 6. even Balaam's view of 
this subject. 

[On the intention of animal sacrifice, and in what sense 
the blood of bulls and goats could take away sin, see pp. 
49.] 

Where there was not a right state of the heart, how 
-does God speak of the sacrifice ? {as an abomination, Prov. 
XV. 8.) 

What were the two most important parts of the offering 
of sacrifice, considered as an atonement for sin, 1. on the 
part of the offerer ; 2. on the part of the priest ? 

On the part of the offerer, what was meant by his puttiRg 

G 
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Ids hands on the head of the victim i — ^A. That he desired^ 
hy faith, to lay on it his iniquity (Lev. i. 4, &c. ; xvi. 21» 
where Aaron represented the nation ; Isai. liii. 6). 

On the part of the priest, what was meant hy his sprink* 
ling the hlood on the altar, or bringing the blood out into 
the tabernacle and sprinkling it before Uie veil ? — A. That 
atonement was made for the sin of the offer er^ and his pardon 
thereby sealed to him (Lev. xvii. 11 ; xvi. 14). 

[The particular forms of confession used here have been 
handed down to us by Jewish writers. " That," remarks 
Archbishop Magee, *^ prescribed for the individual, presenting 
his own sacrifice, seems particularly significant : * O God^ 
I have sinned ; I have done perversely ; I have trespassed 
before thee ; I have done [so and so]. Lo, now I repent^ 
and am truly sorry for my misdeeds : let, then, this victim 
be my expiation :' — i. e. Let the evils which in justice 
should have fallen on my head, light upon the head of this 
victim." — ^vol. i. p. 369.] 

How does John the Baptist speak (John i. 29.) of our 
Blessed Lord? 

In what remarkable circumstance did the sacrifice of 
Christ differ from all those under the Law? — A. Our blessed 
Lord was not only the Svbject of the offering, but the Priest 
tttho offered it (Heb. ix. 14) ; thus, while by His sacrifice 
we are pardoned, by His continual intercession we are pre«^ 
served (Heb. viL 24, 25). 

§ ii. The Persons conducting the public worship of the Jews^ 

The tribe of Levi, 

Why did God thus honourably distinguish this tribe^ 
to conduct the public worship of the Jews ? (Deut. xxxiii. 
8, 9.) 

They had no inheritance in land (see p. 89.) ; but who 
were they especially commanded to consider as their inherit* 
ance ? and what did God appoint for their support ? (Numb* 
xviii. 20 ; xxxv, 7.) 

Into what three ranks were they divided ? — ^A. The High^ 
priest, the Priests, and the Levites, 

To what high office were Aaron and his sons consecra* 
ted? (£xod. xxviii. ; Lev. viii.) 

What was the peculiar office of the High-piiest ? — ^A. To 
exercise a general oversight over the public worship, and to 
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perform the most sacred parts of Divine Service (Lev; 
xvi.). 

Shew that, after the death of Moses, the high-priest was 
the great medium of communication between God and the 
people. (Numb, xxvii. 21.) 

Can you mention any instance of David, or others, thus 
consulting God? (1 Sam, xxx. 6 — 8.) — ^Also of Joshua, 
or others, acting wrong from omitting thus to consult God ? 
(Josh. ix. 8 — 14.) 

David was at this time an inspired writer of holy Scripr 
ture (see when Ps. Ivi. Ivii. lix. cxlii. &c. were written), 
yet the Lord spake to him by the High-priest. What may 
we learn from tliis? — A. The honour God puts upon his 
institutions^ and the diligence and reverence with which we 
should use them. 

The high-priest was distinguished by a peculiarly rich 
and glorious dress, which he wore on particular occasions : 
give some account of it, particularly of the breast-plate. 
(Exod. xxviii. 29 ; xxxix. 14.) — ^And the mitre. (Exod. 
xxviii. 36.) 

"What was the peculiar office of the Priests ? — A. To Tnake 
atonement, and to bless the people (Lev. iv. 20 ; Numb. vL 

23—27). 

[Refer to 1 Chron. xxiii. 13, 2 Chron. xiii. 10, 11 ; as 
further descriptive of the Priest's office.] 

When not engaged in acts of public worship, how were 
they employed ? — ^A. In expounding the law, and in assisting 
in judging, in civil as well as religious matters. 

Grive an instance of any High-priest or Priest punished 
for neglect of duty. (1 Sam. iv. ; Lev. x.) 

Give an instance of any punished for usurping their office. 
— A. Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 18), and Korah the Levite. 
(Numb, xvi.) 

Who were the Levites ? — A. All the tribe of Levi not of 
the family of Aaron, 

Not being permitted to make atonement by offering sacri- 
fice or burning incense, what was their office ? (Numb. iii. 
6 ; 1 Chron. xxiii. 28, &c. ; 2 Chron. xiii. 10.) 

In the time of Moses, into what three families were they 
divided ? (Numb. iii. 17.) 

Why were the more sacred parts of the tabernacle com- 
mitted, in the journey of the Israelites, to the Kohathites ?— - 

62 
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(>Kuml\ iii.) — A, They were most nearly r^iate^^tOi^e^famils 
of A(vr$n. / ■ 

/.'In the time of David, who re^modelled th^my ihcp^ wpre 
^,OO0:fitforservice« How were these divided ? (1 CiprcxQi 
xxiii. 3 — 5.) . /J ' •»,; 

'How many were appointed to praise the Lord o<i instru- 
ments of music ? — A. Four ihomand. . » 

Whom does it appear from Ezra viii. 20, the Leviites 
had as assistants ? 

' [Many of the Psahns appear to have been composed; ;for 
the use of the Levites in public worship (1 Chron. xvi. Ti) 
See also Neh. ix. Sf&c, a prayer of the Levites, one of the 
:fine8t in the Old Testament.] 

The tribe of Levi, thus set apart for the public worship 
of the Jews, and deriving their maintenance from a souroo 
which would necessarily fail if the worship and laws of God 
were neglected (Numb, xviii.), they were deeply interested 
in their support. Their cities being dispersed through all 
the tribes, and their families permitted to intermarry with 
all ; being exclusively possessed of the high-priesthood, ad 
well as of all other religious offices ; and associated with 
the high-priest and judge in the supreme court of judicatarei 
and with the elders of every city in the inferior tribunals ^ 
they must have acquired such influence and reverence among 
the people, as was calculated to answer the purpose of their 
institution ; to preserve and consolidate the union of all the 
other tribes ; to instruct the Jews in knowledge, virtue, and 
piety, " to teach Jacob the judgments, and Israel the law 
of Jehovah ; that they might hear, and fear, and learn to 
obey the will of their Sovereign and theif God," (Deut* 
xxxiii. 8 — 10.) See Graves on the Pentateuch. 

§ iii. The place of public worship among the Jews, 

The Tabernacle, 

M For what purpose especially did God command the. Ta- 
bernacle to be built ? (Exod. xxv. 8 : " sanctuary,. that,/ 
may dwell" &c. See Deut. xii. 5.) . . , 

, What pattern did Moses follow in making the tabernacle, 
&c, ? (Exod. XXV. 9 ; Heb. viii. 5.) . . ^ 

What do we learn from the strictness of the Almighty in 
reqniriftg every thing to be done according to thepaV^m 
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i^l?we)d 6^ tbe Motiht? — ^A. That toe are hot Ukjjfblidwib^ 
own fancies in the service of God, (See Matt, xv.- ^.) ^ \^> 
' Ift Whttt reispect especially did the Tabernacle diflfet ftbm 
tb&?e^)le afterwards btiilt? (It was moveable^ Psl l^^tiKf 
60; 1 Kingsviii. 13.) 

Itatd what two parts was it divided ; and by what ? 
(£xod. xxvi. 31, &c. ; Heb. ix. 6, 7.) 

WhaJt happened to this at the crucifixion of our Loi^d ? 
(Luke xxiii. 45.) ■ ' i 

' iBy what was the holy place in the tabernacle lighted ? 
(Bxdd. xl. 4.) • 

'There were many holy things, made of gold, silver, brass^ 
wood : mention some of these in the court of the TabemacleJ 
-^K, The laver (Exod. xxx. 18 — 21); the altar of hnHit- 
offering, ever burning with fire hindledfrom heaven (Exodv 
*xvii; 1-^6; Lev. vi. 13). 

Mention some in the Holy Place. — ^A. The golden c^tti¥ 
of incense {l&xod, xxx. 1, &:c.), the candlestick (Exod. xiiVi 
51 ; 3ttvii. 20), the table of shew-hread (Exod. xxv. 23**^^ 
80; Lev. xxiv. 5). 

Whlat was the most remarkable thing in the Holy df 
Holies ?— A. The Ark (Exod. xxv.). 

What was the Ark in an especial manner considered ?— A* 
As the symbol of the presence of God, '^ 

Describe it. (Exod. xxv. 10—16.) 

What did it contain ? (Deut. x. 1 — 5 ; Heb. ix. 4, 5.) ' 

What was the lid of the Ark called ? — ^A. The merdg^ 
geat, ••■': 

Describe it. (Exod. xxv. 17 — 21.) ' ' 

What appeared over it as a symbol of God's presencel 1 
(Lev. xvi. 2.) ' ^ 

. Give any other illustration of the honour attached to the 
ark. — ^A. In the wilderness (Numb. x. 33, &c.), in the passage 
of Jordan (Josh, iii. 6), the taking of Jericho (Josh. vi. 6), the 
destruction of the idol Dagon (1 Sam. v.). 

When, in the time of Eli, disregarding the state of their 
own hearts, they idolized ihe ark, what happened to'thekh 
and to it? (1 Sam. iv; Ps. Ixxviii. 59—61.) 

Why was Uzzah (2 Sam. vi.) smitten with death ?-^A. 
For not attending to the directions which God had givieit 
respecting the ark. (Numb. iv. 15 — 20.) 
^' What may we learn fiY>m such direction and -such punish^ 
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ment? (Ps. Ixxxix. 7: "God is greatly, &c. had in 
reverence," &c. Heb. xii. 28, 29 : podli/ fear ; " for our 
God is," &c.) 

. With what feelings did David look forward to attendance 
at the tabernacle ? (Ps. xliii. 4. xlii. and Ixxxiv.) 

The Temple, 

Who first expressed the desire to build the temple? 
Was he permitted to build it ? relate the circumstances ? 
(2 Sam. vii. 1 Chron. xvii.) 

What preparation did he nevertheless make ? (1 Chron. 
xxii. — xxix.) 

By whom and at what place was the temple built ? (2 Chr* 
iii. 1.) Turn to 1 Kings vi. 7., and observe what very 
remarkable circumstance attended the building of it? Shew 
from the prayer at the dedication the spiritual nature of the 
service therein to be conducted, and that it was to be not 
merely a place for the offering of external rites, but a house 
of prayer. (1 Kings viii. 29.) How was Solomon's prayer 
answered? (2 Chron. vii.) 

In Solomon's letter to Hiram, what does he say was his 
reason for building the Temple ? (2 Chron. ii. 3 — 6.) 

Who gave David the pattern of the Temple ? (1 Chron* 
XX viii. 12.) 

With what was the whole house overlaid ? (1 Kings 
vi. 21, pure gold,) [Dean Prideaux values the gold 
with which the Holy of Holies alone was overlaid at 
£4,320,000.] 

How long did it preserve its glory ? — ^A. Onltf abotU 
thirty 'four years, (1 Kings xiv. 25, 26.) 

When and by whom was it burnt ? (Jer. Iii. 13 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 19 ; 2 Kings xxv. 9.) 

What do we learn from this ? — A. The minow effects of sin* 

Was it rebuilt ? Give some account of this, as given in 
the book of Ezra ? (Ezra iii. 10, &c.) 

Who spent forty-six years in improving it, and what was 
his character ? — ^A. Herod the Great, (John ii. 20. Maftt* 
n. 16.) 

How many people would its courts then contain ? — A« 
500,000. 
. Wliat became of this Temple, as foretold by our Lord 
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(Matt. xxiv. 1, &c.) ? and what do we leamfromit ? — ^A. The 
destruction that awaits every despiser of the Gospel, 

Synagogues, 

The word synagogue is rarely found in the Old Testa- 
ment ; yet it does not seem possible, as Lightfoot has re- 
marked, that the Jews could keep the Sabbath according to 
the injunction laid upon them, of having every seventh day 
a holy meeting, or convocation (Levit. xxiii. 3, 4), if they 
had not, at all times, their synagogue meetings, or parti- 
cular congregations ; as the plural number used of assem- 
blies, or congregations, doth more than seem to intimate 
in Ps. XX vi. 12 ; Ixviii. 26, &c. see also Ps, Ixxiv. 8, 

§ iv. Seasons of public worship. 

The chief of these were the daily Sacrifices ; the weekly 
Sabbaths ; monthly, the Feast of die New Moons ; yearly, 
the Feast of the Passover, the Feast of Pentecost, the 
Feast of Trumpets, the great Day of Atonement, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

1. The Daily Sacrijiee, S^c, 

What was offered day by day, continually on the brazen., 
altar ? (Exod. xxix. 38, &c.) 

What was also daily offered on the golden altar ? (Exod* 
xxx. 7.) 

How were the people then engaged? (Luke i. 10 ; Ps« 
cxli. 2.) 

2. The Weekly Sabbath. 

When was the Sabbath first appointed to man ? (Gen. ii.) 

Were the Jews reminded of tiie duty of its observance 
before the giving of the Fourth Commandment, and on what 
occasion ? — A. The giving of the manna. (Exod. xvi.) 

What additional sacrifices were offered on that day, 
morning and evening? (Numb, xxviii. 9, 10.) 

Was there any assembly of the people for public worship ? 
(Lev. xxiii. 3.) 

From Ps. xcii. (the title of which observe), and from Isa. 
Iviii. 13, 14, shew that it was a spiritual service which was 
required of them. 

g4 
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'iSrhitpiinishAientwas threateiiecl fo/its negle6f '!' (Ei!((d. 
itJoL 14.) . . : 

Is there any instance of its being executed ? (Numb, ^pr. * 
55l5r ■ \ ' " 

' In enumerating the sins of the Jews, what do Jeremiah 
(xyii. 27), Ezekiiel (xx. 24), and Nehemiah (xiii. 18), ^y 
in a pecidiar manner brought upon them God's di^leasure f 

"What account have we of our Lord's observance of fhe 
Sabbath? (Mark i. 21 ; Luke iv. 16, 81 ; xiii. 10.) ' . 

When is the Sabbath-day most blest to us ? — ^A. When ii' 
is most sanctified by us. (Is. Iviii. 13, 14. xl. 31.) ' \ ' 

3. The Feast of the New Moon. 

From what were the Jewish months originally calculated f 
—A. The first appearance of the new moon, [ 

Give an account of the feast ; how it was proclaimed, and 
what sacrifices were offered. (Numb. x. 10 ; xxviii. 11; 
1 Sam. XX. 5 ; Ps. Ixxxi. 3.) 

How was this festival improved by the pious Jews? — ^A, 
By resorting to the Prophets and public teachers for religious 
instruction. (2 Kings ivt 23.) ' 

We have an account of Saul observing this solemn fes- ^ 
lival : but what was the state of his mind at the time ? 
(I Sam. XX. 5. 24 ; 2 Tim. iii. 5.) 

• ' The months of the Jewish year were Nisan or Abib, Ijar or, 
Zif, Sivan, Thammuz, Ab, Elul, Tizri, Marchesvan, Eis- 
Idii or Chisleu, Thebat, Sebat, Adar. The Jews had two 
principal modes of arranging them, termed the civil and 
ecclesiastical years. 

The first month of their civil year was Tizri, corre- 
sponding with part of our September and October ; the 
second month, Marchesvan, &c.; the last, Elul. From this 
year they reckoned their Jubilee, dated all their contracts, 
noted the birth of children, and reigns of their kings* 

The first month of their ecclesiastical year was Nisan 
or Abib, answering to part of our March and April. From 
that month they computed their feasts, because at that tim^ 
was their wonderful deliverance from Egypt effected. 

The first chapter of Nehemiah affords an illustration of 
the importance of a knowledge of the names and order of 
these months ; for instance, 
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V^i monUi did Nehemiah begin to eutreat God xtn lye- 
half of Jerusalem, and how many months passed before h^. 
pra ye r wag/answeped ? (Neh. i. 1. ii. 1.) 

What does this teach us ? (Luke xviii. 1. Lam. iii. 26r)- 

4, Yearly Feasts, 

Passover. When was it instituted, and how was it ob- . 
seired? (Exod. xii.) 

What means did God appoint for the preservation of thfit^ 
Israelites from the destruction He inflicted on the first-bom 
of Egypt ? (Ex. xii. 7, 13.) 

. In what respect did the sacrifice then offered differ from 
all others ? — ^A. No part was burnt on the aUar» 

Referring to Exod. xii. 3, 21, 26, shew what their ob-» 
* ^ervance of this feast was eminently calculated to promote ? 
— ^A. Family religion. 

What sacrament did our Lord institute at his last cele- 
bration of this feast ? (Matt, xxvi.) 

' Mention some passages of the New Testament, whioh 
shew the typical reference of this feast to Christ. (John 
xix. 36, " a bone," &c. ; 1 Cor. v. 7.) 

Pentecost. Why is it so called? — A. In the Greeks 
Pentecost means fiftieth ; and this feast was observed fifty 
days after that of the Passover, 

Why was it kept ? — A. As a thanksgiving for the begin^ 
ning of wheat harvest (Exod. xxiii. 16.) ; and hence called 
Feast of Harvest^ and Day of First Fruits, 

What may we leam from this institution ? — A. The duty 
of expressing gratitude to God for common mercies. 

What great event (which may be considered as the in- 
gathering of the first fruits of the Christian church) Is re- 
corded in Acts ii. to have happened on that day ? 

Feast of Trumpets. What was this feast ? — A. The 
first day of the seventh month the blowing of trumpets was 
appointed with peculiar sacrifices, (Lev. xxiii. 24, &c, ; 
Numb* xxix.. 1.) 

Wluit are supposed to be the two chief designs of this 
feast? 

1. The seventh months Tizriy having more holy days in 
it than any other of the year, might be considered as a S9rt 
of Sabbath of months, and was on that account to be begun 
with an extraordinary sound of trumpets, 

.g5 
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2. THzri being the first month of the civU (as Abih isas of 
the ecclesiastical J year, this feast, held on the New^year^S'^ 
day of that year, would thus remind the Jews of the duty of 
conducting all the worldly employments of the year in the 
fear of God and to his glory. 

What may we learn from such an institution ? — ^A. To 
begin every year with self-examination, as to the past, and 
renewed dedication of ourselves to God's service, for the 
future. 

To what was this feast introductory ? — A. The Day of 
Atonement. 

Day op Atonement. What was the great Day of Atone-* 
ment ? — A. The tenth day of the seventh month was ap-- 
pointed as a day of public fasting and humiliation, on which 
the nation were to afflict their souls on account of their sins^ 
and seek atonement for them (Lev. xxiii. 27 ; xvi. 29 ; 
Numb. xxix. 7). 

What did Aaron intend when he laid hoih his hands on 
the head of the scape-goat? (Lev. xvi. 21.) 

What was that goat said to bear? (Lev. xvi. 22.) 

What did the goat offered for a sin offering shadow forth ? 
' — A. The sacrifice of the death of Christ. 

What did the scape-goat represent? — A. The pardon 
of sin procured by that sacrifice* (QaL iii, 13 : 2 Cor* 
V. 21.) 

Into what part of the Tabernacle did the high-priest 
alone enter on the great day of atonement, and into which 
even he himself entered on no other occasion ? — ^A. The 
Holy of Holies. 

What was shadowed forth by the high-priest's entering 
the Holy of Holies with incense, and sprinkling the mercy- 
seat witJi the blood of the sacrifice ? (Heb. ix. 24 — ^28 ; 
vii. 25. Christ entering heaven, to make intercession for ns») 

Refer to Heb. ix. and x., and particularly x. 19, &c. ; 
and shew how much greater are our privileges than those of 
the Jews, and the use we should make of them. 

Feast of Tabernacles. What was the Feast of Taber- 
nacles ? — A. On the fifteenth day of the seventh month, at the 
end of all their harvest, they began this feast, and dwelt seven 
days in booths made of the boughs of trees (Deut* xvi. 13)« 

Why was it kept ? — A. In memory of their dwelling in 
booths or tents in the wilderness (I^ev. xxiii, 3 9 41 )% 
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How was it kept ? (Numb. xxix. 12, &c ; Ezra iii 4 ; 
Neh. viii. 14—17.) 

What may we learn from its institution ? — ^A. The duty of 
cherishing a graceful remembrance of God's past mercies to 
us and our forefathers. 

The last day was the great day of this feast ; what did 
Jesus on that day? (John vii. 37.) 

At what hour did their Sabbaths, and all their feasts 
begin and end ? — A. The Jews counted their days, andparti^ 
cularly their holy days, from the evening or sun-set, to the 
next evening (Gen. i. 5 ; Lev, xxiii. 5, 32). 

At what places were tlie feasts to be kept ? (Deut. xvi. 
16.) 

What remarkable promise was given to those who, in 
obedience to the command of God, left their homes to attend 
at the three great annual festivals of the Passover, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles ? (Exod. xxxiv. 24.) 

Such a command being given, and being so often obeyed 
with perfect safety by those who were surrounded by such 
bitter enemies, of what is it a proof ? — A. Of the miraculous 
providence by which they were governed, and that Moses 
wrote and acted under the inspiration of God* 

The Jews- in later times had other festivals, not of Divine 
appointment, of which the two principal were the Feast qf 
Purim, or Lots, and the Feast of the Dedication. 

The Purim was in commemoration of their deliverance by 
the providence of God from the utter extermination which 
Haman had designed, and for which he had actually pro- 
cured an edict from the Persian king Ahasuerus, then 
monarch of the world. See Esther. 

The Feast of Dedication was instituted by Judas Mac- 
cabeus, about A.M. 3840, as a gratefril memorial of the 
lenewed dedication of the temple to the service of God, 
after it had been profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes. Our 
Lord's attendance on this feast (John x. 22) justifies the 
observance of religious seasons of human appointment. 

Other feasts are alluded to (Zech. viii. 19), but, not 
'being particularly referred to in Scripture, they are not 
here noticed. 

The following remark is well worthy of attention, in 
connexion with the subjects which have occupied the two 
preceding chapters. 

G 6 



, . "Jt ia part9 pf tlse Jewish law we shpulfl meet,wit)i'8opi^ 
dv:^tion8, the utility of which should nqt be at ^§t es^t' 
£ippar.9)it to us, let us beware of setting iip the coudMsions 
of our own reason against the unbounded wifidom ^. Qf^. 
AfOfjos^ consideration of the subject will teac^h us hupibly 
tp acknowledge that all these institutions answered the 
pu^;pose of exercising the Israelites in Mth and obedimicQ ( 
of preserving them a distinct and separate people; and 
of draining them> by a peculiar mode of discipline, wi9i9]y 
s^ted to their habits, prejudices, and circumstances, for thei 
r^eption of the New Dispensation under the Messiah,;'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

JEWISH SECTS; 

WITH NOTICE OF SOME OTHER ORDERS OF MEN 
MENTIONED IN SCRIPTURE. 

CQNTENTS.--I i. Scribes, Lawyers, Doctors of the Law- § ii. PharUees^ 
'§ Tii. Sadducees. § iv. Essenes. f v. Nazarites. § vi. Herodians. 
' § vii. Galileans. § viii. Publicans, § ix. Proselytes, § x. Samaritans^ 

\yHiLB there was a Divine Oracle in the temple ; while 
there were prophets, that is, men inspired by God to reveal 
ai^d explain his will, there were no sects among the Jews. 
B^t after the spirit of prophecy ceased; after Malachi, the 
la^t. of the prophets ; when the law of God came to be ex- 
plained by weak and fallible men, then were divisions, then 
a^/9se sects. 

,*{ The whole body of the Jewish nation," remarks Beau- 
sabre, "may be divided into two general sects ; the Karaites 
ai>d the Rabbinists. The Karaites are those that adhere tp 
thp plain and literal sense of the Holy Scripture, rejecting 
a|l manner of tradition as of Divine authority. The Rab- 
binists, otherwise called the Cabalists, or Talmudists, are 
those, on the contrary, who own and receive the oral or tra- 
ditionary law as Divine." 

The pernicious maxim which was the chief source of all 
the Jewish sects, was, that the oral or traditionary law was 
of Divine origin, as well as the written law of Moses, This 
traditionary law was supposed to have been handed down 



frdtti Mdstos'; ihat he ^received it iroin God whQe bit Mi)unt 
SUM; fiftd that by the tradition of the elders, oir gttid* 
natii^iiai council which he established, it had descended iJH'" 
e^ter^ succeeding generation K • - 

^ It is a tematkable fact (so little is there any thin^ ne^ 
under the sun, even in the forms which error assumes), that^ 
the two great sections, Protestants and Roman Catholics,) 
into which the Christian Church may be divided, .am 
farmed by the same distinction as that which separated the 
Jewish church into Karaites and Rabbinists ; tike rejecdon" 
of tradition as a rule of faith being, as Bishop Marsh has^ 
ably shewn, the vital principle of the Reformation. (Com- 
parative View of Churches of England and Rome.) 

I i« Scribe»f Lawyers, Doctors of the Law^ 

Were, in the time of our Lord, only different names for 
one class of persons. Those who (Luke v. 170 ^^ called 
Doctors of the Law, are soon after called Scribes ; and he 
who (Matt. xxii. 35) is called a Lawyer, is called (Mark 
xii. 28) one of the Scribes. Probably the origin of all sects ^ 
waii from the Scribes, who were not themselves a distinct 
sect, but, their original employment being that of copying 
the Law, they gradually became expounders also, and, dif^'^ 
fering from each other, they drew away disciples aifter themi ' 
It was in order to give weight to their various interpreta- 
tions of the Law that they attempted to shew, first, that' 
those interpretations were founded on tradition ; and tiien, 
as the next step, that that tradition was of Divine appoint- '• 
ment. It was their gross perversion of the written word^ttf 
God, by their additions, corruptions, and misinterpretations, 
which contributed so much to the blindness of the Jews in" 
rejecting their Messiah; whom they had been taught, by ' 
these Scribes, sitting in Moses* seat, to expect as a tempd-'* 
ral prince ; so that when our Saviour asserted his kingdom* 
was not of this world, the people sought to slay hiiti.' 
(Johnxviii.) 

' These traditions were, about the second century after Christ, re- 
duced to writing, called the Mishna. Comments were made upc^ it^ ' 
which were called Gemara. The Mishna and Gemara, that is, the text 
and its comment together, made what they call the Talmud. 
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§ ii. The Pharisees 

Were the most numerous and important sect of the Jews. 
They derive their name from a Hebrew word, Pharash, 
which signifies 'separated,' or *set apart,' because they 
separated themselves from every other sect, as more holy 
in their religious observances (Acts xxvi. 5). They be- 
lieved in the existence of angels and spirits, and in the 
resurrection of the dead ; but the distinguishing feature of 
their belief was their observance of the tradition of the 
elders. 

Among these traditions the following may be noticed r 
that of washing their hands before and after meat (Matt. 
XV. 2 ; Mark vii. 3), and which they considered to be not 
merely a religious duty, but its omission as a crime equal 
to fornication, and punishable by excommunication ; that 
if a son made a formal devotion to sacred purposes, of those 
goods which he could afford for the relief of a parent, he 
was then exempt from the duty of succouring his parent ; 
thus encouraging a direct violation of the Fifth Command- 
ment, and in so doing, destroying morality at its very 
source. The effect produced on their character by thus 
rendering the word of God of none effect through their tra- 
ditions, was a disregard of the weightier matters of the law, 
justice and mercy ; and an allowance of hypocrisy, covet- 
ousness, self-righteotisness, and contempt of others (Luke 
xviii, 9). 

They were the bitterest enemies of our Lord, and more 
hopeless of amendment, he declared, than harlots (Matt. 
xxi. 81), though they fasted frequently, prayed much, and 
paid tithes, even of iiie smallest herbs. 

How defective does this prove those motives to be, 
which, like theirs, regard the praise of man more than the 
praise of God ! how defective that righteousness which, 
tbough aboimding in outward duties, fails to control the 
heart ! How self-deceived are the self-righte6us ! (Matt, 
xxm.) 

I iii. The Sadducees 

Denied altogetber the authority of tradition. In their 
anxiety to establish the freedom of the human will, they 
were gradually led to assert there was no controlling pro- 
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vidence over the affairs and actions of men. At first main- 
taining that men ought to serve God out of pure love, and 
not from hope of reward or fear of punishment, they were 
led on to assert there was no resurrection to man; and 
then, by an easy step, that there was neither angel nor 
spirit (Matt. xxii. 23 ; Acts xxiii. 8) ; and such doctrines, 
accommodated to the strong and depraved passions of the 
young, affording ample scope for worldly gratification to 
the opulent, and grateful to those who prided themselves 
on the sufficiency of human reason, found such among their 
followers. But the Sadducees were not numerous, though 
at times filHng important posts, as Acts v. 17. 

Many, in every age, act, like the Sadducees, upon the 
principle, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

" The tendency of infidelity to the destruction of social 
order, is strikingly illustrated by a remark of Josephus on 
this sect ; that the Sadducees, whose tenets were the denial 
of a moral government and a fiiture state, were distin- 
guished firom other sects by their ferocity, and again, for 
their inhiunanity in their judicial capacity." R, HalL 

§ iv. The Essenes 

Differed both from the Pharisees and the Sadducees : from 
the Pharisees, in their not relying on tradition, or pa3dng 
any strict regard to the ceremonial law; from the Sad- 
ducees, in their belief of a future state, and in their self- 
den3ang habits. 

Their great error was refining upon Scripture. While 
holding the word of God in the greatest reverence, they yet 
neglected its plain and literal meaning, and indulged in 
allegorical and mystical interpretations, and firom their con- 
templative habits were induced to intrude into things which 
were not revealed. 

They are not mentioned by name in the New Testament ; 
but St. Paul is supposed to have alluded to them, in Col. 
ii. 18, and also in his Epistle to the Ephesians, and in his 
First Epistle to Timothy. Though we retire from the 
world, spiritual pride may foUow us. 

§ V. The Nazarites. 

Of these we read both in the Old and New Testament^ 
and they were of two sorts : 



1. Hiose dented by their paeente to God in ixi&acy, or 
bdSbre birth ; as Samson, Samuely and John, the Baptist. 

2* Those who devoted themselves, either foe ]ife or a 
limited time. (Acts xviii. 18 ; xxi. 24.) 

For the law of the Nazarites, see Nrnqbers vi. 

§ vi. The Herodians 

May be considered rather as a political than a religious 
sect. They were a party strongly attached to the family of 
Herod; of particularly profligate principles; and, from 
comparing Mark viii. 15, with Matt. xvi. 6, chiefly Saddu-> 
cean in dieir religious tenets. Political expediency was 
thQ rule of their religious tenets. Herod being made and 
continued King by the authority of the Romans, they were, 
though Jews, easily reconciled to conform to Roman cus- 
toms in some particulars which were forbidden by the 
Mosaic Law. 

What are they but Herodians in spirit, who attempt to 
scsrve God and mammon ? 

§ vii. The Galileans 

In one respect, appear in striking contrast to the Herodians, 
inasmuch as they were distinguished by the constant attempt 
to shake off the authority of the Romans. They at length 
infected the whole nation with their turbulent spirit, which 
ended in its destruction by Titus. Jehovah being in so 
peculiar a sense their King, they perverted this into the 
doctrine that tribute was due to God only ; and that religious 
liberty, and the authority of the Divine laws, were to be 
defended by force of arms. 

Such passages as Rom. xiii. 1, &c. ; 1 Tim. ii. 1, &c. ; 
1 Pet. ii. 13, &c. would be peculiarly suitable to preserve 
Christian converts from such an abuse of Christian liberty. 

§ viii The Publicans^ 

Though generally Jews, were a class of men peculiarly 
odious to their countrymen. They were tax-gatherers, and 
collectors of customs due to the Romans ; and thus became 
associated, in the mind of a Jew, with the loss of that which 
most men hold to be most dear to them, money and liberty ; 
and as the characters of men are formed more by the tempta- 
tions than the duties of their ^tatiiim, <ihese PubHcans^ having 



th^'o^^ortunity, by ferming the taxes, of practisifigiiijtwtidley 
were notorious extortioners. This serves to magnify tlie 
gtace of Gk)d in such characters as Zaccheus and Matthew* 

I ix. The Protdytes 

Were Gentiles who fully embraced the Jewish religion : 
6uch were the Ethiopian (Acts viii.), and the Roman cen- . 
turion (ib, x.) : see also Acts ii. 10 ; vi, 5 ; xiii. 43« 

§ X. The Samaritans, 

For ^ account of their origin, see 2 Kings xvii. ; ftora 
wtich it will appear that they were partly of Heathen and 
partly of Jewish extraction. The ivtii chapter of the Grospel 
of St. John will also give a view of their religious state in 
the time of our Lord. 

Governing themselves exclusively by the Five Books of _ 
Moses, in which the place, where God would set his name, 
was not mentioned ; and Mount Gerizim, being the spot 
from which the blessings were pronounced on the entering of 
the Israelites into Canaan ; they, in a spirit of opposition to 
the Jews, on their return from the Babylonian captivity, 
fixed, under the direction of Sanballat, their temple on 
Mount Gerizim : thus illustrating the remark, that error 
has always some association with truth, and that in religion 
error is generally the perversion of truth to gratify a 
worldly mind. 

In conclusion it may be remarked, that most of the errors 
presented to us in this review of the Jewish sects, &c. maybe 
traced to a disregard of " the sufficiency of the Holy Scrip* 
tures for salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read therem, 
nor maybe proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation." — Sixth Article 
of the Church of England. 

■[Prayer being the great preservative from error, the fol- 
lowing passages, suggesting petitions for Divine teaching, 
-may properly form the dose of this chapter : Col. i. 9, 10 ; 
Eph. i. 17, &c. ; 1 Pet. ii. 1,2; Ps. cxix.] 

N» B. The substance of this chapter may be easily r^ 
diued to questions for the examination of the young. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

The object of this chapter is not to enter into any detailed 
account of the Books of the Bible, yet occasionally to dwell 
a little more on the contents of one book than on those of 
another, in order to illustrate the views already taken of the 
Bible in the preceding chapters. The three principal sub- 
jects on which (as has been already hinted, page 34) the Bible 
informs us, are, — the character of Gody the character and con-* 
dition of man, and the great work of man*s redemption ; and to 
these our attention should be chiefly directed, with a view to 
a knowledge of our duty, our character, and the foundation 
of our hopes for eternity. Short illustrations, reminding 
the reader of these and other topics, will therefore be occa- 
sionally made ; especially in the Old Testament, where there 
is perhaps the greater danger of these subjects being over-* 
looked. The Book of Genesis has been particularly selected 
as suggesting remarks, which the Scripture reader himself 
may so apply to the other books. 

Short Account of the Books of the Old Testament* 

The Old Testament contains thirty-nine books, which 
may be thus divided into four parts, namely, the Penta- 
teuch, the Historical Books, the Poetical Books, and the 
Prophets. It has been said, page 48, that in the Old Tes- 
tament is the preparation made for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour. In noticing the contents of each 
book, it will be the leading object to Ulustrate this. 

§ 1. THE PENTATEUCH, OR LAW. 

The Pentateuch is so called from a Greek word signifying 
five books, and is the title given to Genesis, Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. These were written by 
Moses in one continued work, and still remain in that form 
in the public copies now read in the Synagogues. 

These books were also called the Law, or the Law of 
Moses, because throughout the four last of them are inter- 
spersed the laws which God, through Moses, appointed for 
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the regulation of the civil govemment and religion of the 
Israelites. 

The Pentateuch presents us with a compendious history 
of the world, from the Creation to the death of Moses, a 
period of about 2553 years. " It is a wide description gra- 
dually contracted : an account of one nation, preceded by a. 
general sketch of the first state of mankind." 

On the Book of Genesis. 

This book, from the first page of which it has been truly 
said that a child may learn more in one hour than all the 
philosophers in the world learnt without it in one thousand 
years, has been properly named Genesis. Genesis means 
generation, or origin : and here, emphatically, we have an 
account of the origin of aU things ; that is, so far as it con- 
cerns us to know ; the origin of the world and of man ; but 
especially of moral evil among men, and of the remedy 
which God in his infinite love has provided against it. In- 
deed, as has been already hinted, page 35, an observation 
of the topics of this book, and of the manner in which they 
are here treated, is a clue to the des^ of the whole Bible* 
For instance : 

Though this book is the foundation of all history, of all 
that we know of the origin of nations, it may be observed, 
that, in the fifty chapters of which it consists, the general 
history of mankind before the Flood, referring to a period 
of 1656 years, and including the account of the creation of 
the world, occupies only seven chapters : the general history 
of mankind after the Flood, referring to a period of 427 
years, occupies only four chapters ; and, in fact, a very 
small portion of these eleven chapters refers to the general 
history of mankind, whilst the particular history of Abra- 
ham and his descendants, consisting principally of the details 
of the life of a few individuals, and referring to a period of 
only 286 years, occupies thirty'-nine chapters. 

The reason is, that the Bible is notmerely a history of many 
a moral history of man, but emphatically a histortf of the 
Church of God, of that Church of wliich Christ is the Head 
(£ph. i. 22). And hence it is that, before the Flood, Seth 
and his descendants, particularly Noah, and after the Flood, 
Shem and his descendants, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
occupy the chief place in the history* They constituted 
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the Church of Grod: in tibeir Hne was Messiah to come. 
Tl^ough the medium of the history of this Churchy her 
wandering and warfare in the wilderness of tihis wo^d, , are, 
we principally taught those suhjects of deepest importance 
to us, namely, just views of God and of our nature, and 
how we may attain eternal salvation. 

The hook of Grenesis contains the history of ahout 2369 
years, emhracing the period from the creatiori, to the de&th 
of Joseph. ' y 

' Bishop Blomfield (Lent Lectures on St. John's 'Gospel)' 
suggests the following important hint. After having read^ 
through a book of Scripture, and thus obtained a g^neraS^ 
knowledge of its contents, he recommends that it should'be^ 
read through again, with reference to some one sribjectJ 
Many illustrations of one subject deepen its impression oW 
die mind. Take, for instance, the general notices of thftt 

instruction to be obtained from this book concerning Gbdi'^ 

, ' .11 

The Nature of God. ' > 

. It has been remarked, page 40, that God revealed his 
nature gradually ; and in addition to the references there 
ma4e to Genesis, tracing the early dawn of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, may be added the following. 

The Attributes of God, ' 

Instances of his justice. Gen. iii. the punishment of thei 
sin of Adam : iv. of Cain : vi. the Flood : xix. the cities o| 
the plain, and of Lot's wife : as also the evils brought on 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and his children, when they sinned. 

Instances of God's mercy and grace. Chap. iii. 15, in 
the promise of a Saviour, even before the sentence on man 
was pronounced : iv. expostulating with Cain : vi. so Idng 
di^ying the flood. 

" How loth is God to strike, that threats so long ! He 
tibat 'delights in revenge surprises his adversary ; whereas be 
liuit gives long warning, desires to be prevented." — Bp» 

■ Thus one reason why Abraham and his descendants (xv.^ 
16l) were not permitted to possess Canaan for 400 years/ 
was, that the iniquity of the Amorites was not yet full. 
Instances may also be collected of , > • / • 



. Go^s readiness to hear player, > . r 

' See XX. it. the prayer of Abraham for Abimelech : ana 
x^iii. for Sodom: xxiv. 12, that of Eleazar for Abraham? 
xlx. 21, Lot's prayer: xxi. 17, IshmaeFs prayer. 

God^s faithfulness to his promises. 

See viii. 22, ** seed time, harvest," &c. Compaie 
xxviii. 15, with xlviii. 15. But particularly the fJEUthfiil- 
11688 of God is seen in the provision made for the fulfilment of 
his great promise, iii. 15. Trace this, on His raising up SetJi 
after Abel, iv. 25 ; and again in Enos, Enoch, Noah, Abra* 
ham, &c. : particularly observing how God most helped has 
Church when they most needed help. In this period of the 
history of the Church, the whole plan of redemption seems 
^:^uently to have depended upon a single life ; yet, after 
4000 years of peril, in the fulness of time, how was the prcH 
mise fulfilled, in a manner which it had not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive ! 

Observe 

The honour which God puts upon his people* 

This is shewn by His blessing others for their sake. As : 
xviii. 32 ; for ten righteous He would have spared Sodom. 
Again, xix. 21, God spared Zoar even for Lot's sake, and 
Sodom itself while Lot was in it. And xxx. 27, selfish 
Laban was blest for Jacob's sake ; xxxix. 5, Potiphar for 
Joseph's sake. 

Remaik, too, how 

God tries the faith of his people. 

/ 

Trace this in Noah ; Abraham (xxi. 5.) who had received 
the promise of a son twenty-five years before Isaac wa$ 
bom. Notice how Abraham's other sons abound in 
children, while Isaac, in whom his seed is to be as the stars 
of heaven for multitude, goes childless for twenty years after 
his marriage; and that a marriage on which the Diving 
blessing had been so remarkably sought and obtained. C6n- 
^ider Esau's posterity : at first much more nnmerouft and 
distinguished among men than Jacob's, (xxxvi. 15.) 

Observe also 
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The sovereignly of God* 

That is called the sovereignty of God when the reasons 
of his conduct are hid from us. Thus Ahel slain for 
righteousness* sake; Enoch translated; — sparing Zoar, 
destroying Lot's wife ; — destroyed in the plain, when she 
had escaped from the city ; — the vdfe perishes, the infamous 
daughters preserved: — Jacoh preferred before Esau, and 
this determined before they were bom (Rom. ix. 11). 

Observe also the practical use which God would have us 
make of the consideration of his attributes as motives to duty* 
xvii. 1. "I am the Almighty," &c. This was to strengthen 
Abraham's faith under the delay of God's promise of Isaac, 
and to check him frt)m adopting sinful expedients to 
hasten it. 

Motives, 

It is very important to observe the various motives 
tirged in Scripture to lead us to obedience. Thus on 
Adam, even in Paradise, an appeal is made to his fears 
as well as his hopes (ii. 17). In tlie day, &c. ; surely die. 
So Noah moved with fear, &c. Heb. xi. Abraham rejoiced 
to see the day of Christ, but on him the consideration of 
temporal as well as eternal good was urged. (Gen. xiii. 14.) 
Nor are such motives limited to the Old Testament, see 
1 Pet. iii. 10), though the great constraining motive is the 
love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8). 

The leading subject of the Old Testament being the pre-^ 
paration made for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Book of Genesis may be read with this view. Collect the 
prophecies respecting Christ, iii. 15. ; xii. 3, &c. 

Notice the types, particularly that of sacrifice, iv. 4> 
Abel ; viii. 20, Noah. 

Observe that the promise to Noah follows the acceptance 
of the burnt offering ; the covenant with Abraham is also 
with sacrifice, (xv. 9.) 

xxii. : Abraham offering up Isaac. As the sacrifice of 
Abel and its circumstances particularly shadowed the evil 
of sin ; so that of Isaac shadowed forth the love of God aa 
the means of its removal (John iii. 16 ; Heb. xi. 17 ; Rom* 
viii. 32). See also xxvi. 25, Isaac; andxxxi. 54, Jacob's 
use of sacrifice. 

As soon as prophecy declared that the sons of Jacob 
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sliould become heads of tribes, it pointed out the particular 
tribe from which the Messiah should come, not either of 
Jacob's favourite sons Joseph or Benjamin, but Judah,(xlix. 
10.), and he the fourth in descent, (see 2 Pet, i. 21.) 

The typical nature of the Old Testament history may also 
be noticed, xiv. : Abraham paying tithes to Melchizedec. 
By this St. Paul shows that the Mosaic dispensation was in- 
tended to be subservient to that of the Gospel (Heb. vii.) St. 
Paul also shews (Rom. ix. 11, &c.) that the preference given 
to Isaac before Ishmael, and Jacob before Esau, prefigured 
the rejection of the Jews and the call of the Gentiles : thus, 
as Lowth remarks, shewing that the eminent persons of 
foregoing ages, and the remarkable passages of their lives, 
did bear some resemblance or representation of Him that 
was to come. 

In the selection of facts the same subject is kept in view. 
Thus Cain and his descendants, Ishmael and his descend- 
ants, are very soon unnoticed. " When a man leaves God 
and his people, the sacred historian leaves him." 

Temptation. 

Temptation is an enticement to transgress the law of 
God from some supposed advantage to be obtained or 
evil avoided. Observe the nature of those enticements 
-which prevailed with Eve (Gen. iii. 6.) ; the advantage the 
expected ; how her fears were removed (verse 4.) Abra- 
ham (Gen. xii. 12) ; the evil he feared. Eve was tempted 
by the devil, Adam by his wife, Sarah by her hnsbaod (xii. 
13), Jacob by his mother (Gen. xxvii.) 

The Liahility of Men to sin. 

This may be illustrated by the failings of God's people, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, &c. Noah, after such a dis- 
play of his faith in building the ark, &c. Abraham, after 
leaving his country, &c. ; and twice offending in the same 
way. Isaac, after his surrender of himself as a sacrifice, 
(Gen. xxii.) committing the very sin which brought shame 
on his £3ither (Gen. xxvi. 7). Jacob, after his vow at Beth- 
el, needing, many years after, to be reminded of that vow 
(Gen. XXXV. 1) ; and in the decline of a life so distin- 
guished by God's care, saying, " All these things are against 
me" (Gen. xlii. 36), at the very moment when Joseph was 
in fact the governor of Egypt. 
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The Folly and Deceit of Sin. 

The folly in Adam, Eve, and Cam, imagining they 
could hide diemselves or their conduct from God ! (Gen. iii. 

iv.) 

What advantage did Adam and Eve, Cain, Abrahami 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph's brethren, gain by their deceit ? Were 
they not deceived ? particularly Jacob by Laban and his 
own children. Compare xxvii. 9., kid, &c. with xxxvii. 81., 
kid. 

The devil in tempting Eve, the builders of Babel, and 
Joseph's brethren, thought to defeat God's purpose ; bat did 
they? 

The Progress of Sin 

May be noticed in Cam (Gren. iv. 8) ; what his anger 
ended in. 

The resentment of Esau soon kindled into the in- 
tention to murder (Gen. xxvii. 41, with Rom. iii. 15, " their 
feet are swift to shed," &c.) Also the envy of Josepb's 
brethren ; first shewn in not speaking peaceably to hun ; 
ending in the determination to murder him (Gen. xxxvii. 
4. 18). 

Cruelty to their brother needed a lie to hide it from their 
father ; and no doubt Jacob went much frulher in lying 
than he intended, when he first yielded to his mother's 
entreaty to deceive his father (xxvii. 20). 

" Chap, xxxiv. shews how one sin leads to another, and, 
like flames of fire, spread desolation in every direction. 
Dissipation leads to seduction, seduction produces wrath, 
wrath thirsts for revenge, the thirst of revenge has recourse 
to treachery, treachery issues in muider, and murder is 
followed by lawless depredation." (Fuller on Genesis,) 

The Evil of Sin. 

Observe not only the suffering which sin brings on those 
who flrst commit it, but the suffering and sia in which they 
involve others by it. 

Abraham's equivocation ; involving his wife in sin, 
bringing plagues on Pharaoh and Abimelech, exposing 
Pharaoh and Abimelech to temptation. 

The strife between the servants of Abraham and Lot 
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(Gen. xiii.) occasioned the separation of their masters ; 
and £rom that time Lot went wrong. 

Lot's sin in living at Sodom involved his family in those 
strong temptations by -which they were corrupted, and 
perished. (Gen. xiii. 10.) Jacob's sin provoked las brother 
to sin. (Gen. xxvii.) 

These illustrations from Grenesis may be compared with 
illustrations taken from other parts of Scripture. Thus, 
the sin of the Amalekites (Exod. xvii. 8, 14/) brought de- 
struction upon them more than 400 years after. (1 Sam. xv.) 
** His blood be on us and our children," said the Jews at 
tiie crucifixion of Christ; and now for more than 1700 
years has that blood been required at their hands. 

But the most awftd fact illustrative of the evil of sin is, 
that Adam's sin, the first sin of the first man, depraved 
mankind and brought them under condemnation to eternal 
wrath. (Rom. v, ; Eph. ii.) 

As illustrating what was said (p. 16), that the great evil 
of sin is, that it dishonours God, "it is observable that 
the reason given (Gen. ix. 6) for the punishment of the 
murderer with death, is taken from the affront which he 
offers to God, not from the injury he does to man." 

In the same light the sin of Adam is to be viewed. The 
act might in itself seem trifling, but by breaking one com- 
mand he violated the authority on which all rest (James ii. 
10). "How awful the thought, that the same God who 
condemned Adam for one transgression, regards every sin 
of which we are guilty with the same abhorrence, and that 
our iniquities are more in number than the hairs of our 
head !" 

It was said (p. 35) that one purpose for which God gave 
us the Bible was to shew us the necessity of an atonement 
for sin. If such be the evil of sin, what but the blood of 
Christ can cleanse from sin ? who but the Holy Spirit can 
deliver from its power ? 

Riches f Beauty y Reputation, ^c. 

As all our estimates of right and wrong, good and evil, 
must be derived from the word of God, we may prove by 
the word of God the value of things highly esteemed 
among men. For instance : 

The riches of Abraham and Lot occasioned their separa- 

H 
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tion (xiii. 7) ; Isaac's weUfi, strife (xxvi. 20) ; SodomV 
wealth, the occasion of her coimption and destractioii 
(xix. ; see Mark x. 23). 

The beauty of the descendants of Cain was the occasion 
of the coiruption of the churcli, and the ruin of mankind 
(vi.) ; Sarah's beauty, was Abraham's snare (xii.) ; Be- 
bekah's was Isaac's (xxvi, 7). Radhel was beauti&d, but 
envious, and hence unhappy, and cendering all around her 
so. 

Genesis contains a sketch of the history o£ mankind for 
2369 years ; but what was most in repute among them ? 
sia, deeds of violence, licentiousness, idolatry. Bee* The 
people of God are few in number, and little thought of. 

Was it so in the time of Moses, the Prophets, and in the 
time of our hard ? Is it then safe to ado{^ the law of 
faahion, the opinions and rules by which the world govern 
themselves, and to judge of right and wrong by their praise 
or censure ? (1 John ii. 15.) 

The value of God^s favour^ 

Let the attention be constantly directed to this subject,, 
and to the means by which it may be attained. 

It was the favour of God which constituted the haziness 
of Paradise, delivered Enoch from death, Noah from the 
flood, Lot from the fiery tempest, (t was Abraham's 
shield and reward ; it gave Isaac peace and honour in the 
presence of his enemies ; delivered Jacob from all evil ; 
comforted Joseph in slavery and in prison, and raised him 
above the greater trials of worldly prosperity, endured 
through a period of eighty years (1. 24 — 26). 

The favour of Gbod is but little thought of; men take 
very little pains to obtain it ; but on a review of the history 
of the world, what baa survived the wreek of time, but the 
Bible and the Church, God's word and God's people ? 

The nature of Human Life. 

The young ent^ into Hfe expecting great things from 
the world* Observe, then, (iv. 1) Eve's expectation from 
Cain, how disappointed ; she thought she had gotten a 
man, the Lord, ike promised Messiah, and he proved a mur* 
derer. Isaac's anxiety for a family, and the little comfort 
he had even from his favourite son (xxvi. 35). See Rachel's 
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Tvish (xxx. 1)9 and Rachers death (xxxv. 16). And Jet 
it cheds: inordkiate desires. 

Chap. xxxviL. 13 aad 26, also shews how little we know 
what a day may bmng forth : xxxvii 31^ the ooat of many 
colours dipped in blood. 

Attend to Jacob's testimony (xlvii. 9\ "Few and evil," 
&e», and let ns thank God, that, as ^' we lihrough onr jsins 
have made our days eril. He has in mexcy made .them. few. 
It is well for us that a life of sin and sorrow is not immxsF- 
tal." (See Heb. xi. IS.) 

jifflietion. 

We naturally shun affliction. But, now that man is a 
sinner, a life of labour and sorrow has become a restraint 
on sin, converting the curse into a blessing. The Patriarchs 
(particularly Jacob and Joseph's brethren,) were greatly be- 
nefited by affliction, and Joseph fitted for greater useful- 
ness ! Affliction is the school of wisdom ; and the Book of 
Genesis thus presents it to us ; restraining men's passions, 
exercising their graces, weaning them from the world, and 
wonderfully displaying the glory of God's providence. 

Counterfeit Virtues. 

Every virtue has its counterfeit. It is desirable to be 
wise, but not as Eve soaght wisdom (Gren. iii.). Husbands 
should love their wives, but not as Adam did, in hearkening 
to Eve urging him to sin. Wives should obey their hus- 
bands, but not as Sarah did Abraham, in consenting to tell 
a lie (Gen. xii.) Servants should take great care of their 
masters' property, but not as Abraham and Lot's herdsm^i, 
to quarrel about it (Gen. xiii.) Children should obey 
their parents (Col. m. 20), but not as Jacob did Rebekah 
(Gen. xxvii.) Parents should desire to bless their chil- 
dren, but not as Isaac sought to bless Esau. We should 
desire to forward the accomplishment of God's declared 
wiU, but not as Rebekah did. Not to provide for those of 
our own househdid, is to deny the fisdth and be worse than 
an infidel, but we are not so to provide for them as Lot 
did for his, making wealth the object of our jchief pursuit. 

We ought to worship God, but not as Cain ^, disre- 
garding God's appointed way. Seif-righteans Cain felt no 
need of a Saviour* He tfeared God, bat it was aot from right 

h2 
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principles. The Bible declares the fear of the Lord to be 
the beginning of wisdom ; and that where this principle is 
wantihgi all is wrong. Hence " the plowing of the wicked is 
sin " (Prov. xxi. 4), and his very prayers an abomination. 

Thus, however generous Esau might be (Gen. xxxiii. 9), 
he was pro&ne Esau stiU. We cannot give that praise to 
his disinterestedness which we give to Abraham's (Gen. 
xiv. 22), because it did not proceed, as Abraham's did, 
from religious principle. 

Particular Virtues or Vices. 

It may be desirable, after having read a book of Scrip- 
ture, for a time to limit the attention to the illustration it 
affords of any one virtue or vice, observing its develope- 
ment under Afferent circumstances. 

Thus the different circumstances under which faith was 
shewn in Abel, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, &c. 
may be compared. So of particular vices, as lying in Cain, 
Abraham, Jacob, &c. ; envy, in Cain, Rachel, Joseph's bre- 
thren ; covetousness, in Lot, Laban, &c. : while, again, the 
pride of the Babel builders may be compared with some 
illustration from another part of Scripture, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan. ivi 30). 

Relative Duties, 

Having read through a book of Scripture, compare those 
mentioned in it, filling the same relations, stations, &c. ; 
husbands, wives, parents, children, brotiiers, servants, &c. ; 
rich, poor, kings, priests, &c. For instance : Abraham was 
uncle to Lot, and Laban was uncle to Jacob; compare 
Abraham's conduct to Lot, with Laban's to Jacob. 

Eliezer was a servant in Abraham's house; Jacob, in 
Laban's (see Gen, xxxi. 38 — 41) ; Joseph, in Potiphar's 
(see Gen. xxxix. 1 — 6). Gen, xiii. 7 gives an account 
of quarrelsome servants. 

These servants may be compared with other servants; 
as, David (1 Sam. xviii. 5) ; Jeroboam (1 Kings xi. 28) ; 
Obadiah (1 Kings xviii. 3) ; Naaman's maid and servants 
(2 Kings V. 2, 3, 13) ; the centurion's servants (Luke vii. 
8 ; Acts X. 7) ; Gehazi, a deceitful and dishonest servant 
(2 Kings V. 20 — 27) ; Onesimus (Philemon). See also 
Job xix. 15, 16. And these examples may be compared 
with those passages where the duties of those relations, 
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stations, &c., are enforced by precept, as Eph. v, vi. ; Col. 
iii. 4. ; Titus ii. ; 1 Peter ii. iii. 

The importance of presenting the same truths in different 

ways. 

These are some of the many topics which may be sug- 
gested to prompt the reader's mind, by affording hints which 
he may carry further. 

In reply to the objection that such topics involve con- 
siderable repetition of the same subject, it may be said, in 
the words of Locke, ** that repetition helps much to the 
fixing of any ideas in the memory ; and those especially 
that are conveyed into the mind by more ways than one, fix 
themselves best in the memory, and remain clearest and 
longest there." 

This a^ of presenting the same truths in different ways 
to the mind of those whom we would instruct, is of great 
importance to cultivate ; and we have high authority for 
doing so, as our Lord's parables, &c. often shew that this 
was one mode of his teaching (Matt. xiii. ; Luke xv.). 

On the Book of Exodus. 

The title of this book is peculiarly appropriate. Exodus 
means *' departure ; " and ibis book contains the account of 
the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt ; an event 
which is the foundation upon which their whole history as 
a nation rests, and which is more frequently referred to in 
their .subsequent history than any other event. 

The two great subjects of this book are, the deliverance 
of the Israelites from Egypt, and God's covenant with 
them in the wilderness. In reference to which events this 
book may be thus divided. 

1. Their oppressed state in Egypt after the death of 
Joseph (chap. i). 

2. The birth of Moses their deliverer, and preparation 
for his great ofiice (ii. — vi). 

3. Their miraculous deUverance, and destruction of their 
enemies (vii. — ^xiv). 

4. Their entrance into the Wilderness, and miraculous 
provision made for their guidance and support (xv.^— 
xvm). 

h3 
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. 5. Their national covenant with God, made, broken, re- 
newed (xix. — xxxiv). ' 

6. The tabernacle built,, and God's solemn possession of 
it (xxxv. — ^xl). 

Thus were they formed as a distinct people under Jeho- 
vah as their king (see xix. 4 — 6). 

Exodus comprehends a period of about 145 years, from 
the death of Joseph to the erection of the Tabernacle. 

Of lihree subjects on which it is the principal intention 
of Ae Bible to inform us — namely, the character of Grod, 
tBe character of man, and the great work of man's redemp- 
tioxr — this book affords abundant illustration. For in- 
stance : in reference to the character of God, a wonderful 
view of God's providence is shewn, m leading Pharaoh's 
daughter to bring up him who should be the dehverer of 
Iferaelfrom Pharaoh's oppression ; the long-suffering of God 
to Pharaoh is no less observable ; whOe in Pharaoh and 
the Xylites is seen the depravity of maa by nature, and 
in* IVf OSes, the change which Divine grace produces on man. 
But the limits of this little woik will only allow the notice 
of that which is the peculiar feature of the Old Testament 
(p. 48) ; namely, the preparation made for the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ as a Saviour. 

RlmstraUons from Exodua of the preparaUon made in the 
Did Testament for the coming, of owr Lord Jesua Christ as 
a Samour, 

1. Object of Mosaic dispensation to shew man*s need of 
a Saviour. — This is remarkably shewn in tile miracles of 
Moses so frequently inflicting death as the punishment of 
sin, and in this respect so strikingly contrasted with the 
miracles of our Lord, which were all miracles of mercy 
(John i. 17). In the manner of giving of the Law from 
Mouat Sinai, the same object appears (charp. xix. 16 ; 
XX. 18, with Heb. xii. 18). "If the Law was thus given, 
low shall it be required ? O God, how powerful art thou 
to inflict vengeance upon sinners, who didst thus forbid 
sin ; and if thou wert so terrible a lawgiver, what a judge 
shalt thou appear ! " B'p, Hall, 

Man's need of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit (which, 
was one great object of the (Saviour's coming; is in a striking 
manner Ulustrated by the little effect produced by the most 
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stupendous miracles of mercy and ju^ment, in dispoBing 
ei&er Pharaoh or the IsTaelites to love Qod. 

2. Appearances of the Angel of Jehovah, — In this book 
of Exodus the same Angel, who had been throngh Jacob'd 
£fe his deliverer from all evil (Gen. xlvm. 15, &c\ appears 
as the great Redeemer of Israel from Egyptian bondage. 
Notice (chap, iiL 2 — 15) the Angel of Jetovah ^eaks of 
himself as the God of Abraham, as '* I am that I am.'^ To 
the same person is attributed, in the New Testament, the 
giving of die law to the Israelites (ActsviL SS, with Exod. 
xix. 19^ 20 ; xx. 1)» He is also described as condncting 
them through the wildemess (xxiii. 20,- 21); appearing 
also afterwards ta Joshua (Josh. v. 15; vi. 2), to give him 
possession of Canaan, requiring the same act of homage 
£rom him as he had firom Moses (Exod. iii.). 

In these appearances may be traced the preparation made 
for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ as a Saviour ; these 
temporal deliverances shadowing forth that which waa i^i- 
Titnal* 

3* Types, — It is a remarkable circumstance that Christ 
our passover was sacrificed for us, and our deliverance from 
the bondage of sin completed, in the same month, and on 
the same day of the month, that the Isra^ites were deli- 
vered from the bondage of Egypt. The Israelites went out 
of Egypt, and Christ was put to death, on the fifteenth day 
of the month Nisan. Man did not intend this coincidence 
(compare Matt xxvi. 5, with Acts xiii. 27); but here is 
evidently an adaptation by God of this pavt of the history 
of his chosen people to the times of the Gospel. So, also, 
their passing from Eg3rpt through the Hed Sea, the Wilder- 
ness, and Jordan, to ihe Promised Land, is a lively repre- 
sentation of a Christian's pilgrimage through life to that 
rest which remameth for the people of God. 

The great doctrine of Revelation which was to be luUy 
unfolded in the New Testament, was the mcNiiation of Christ. 
The preparation made for this doctrine is seen in the various 
intercessions of Moses, by which the wrath of Grod was 
stopped (chap. xv. 25 ; xvii. 12; xxxii. 11); but particu- 
larly by the mediation of Moses as a lawgiver. Moses's 
ratifying the covenant made between God and the Israelites, 
by the sprinkling of blood (chap. xxiv. 8), reminded them 
of their unfitness as shmers to ent^ into any covenant with 

h4 
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Ood, except through an appointed atonement: and thus 
this act was eminently typical of the new covenant ratified 
by the blood of Christ (Matt. xxvi. 28 ; Heb. ix. 19—22) ; 
while in the sins committed by Moses is seen that he was 
but a type, ^s mediation and atonement possessing no merit 
in themselves. 

The Paschal lamb (compare xii. 46 [called ver. 27 the 
sacrifice of the Lord's Passover], with John xix. 36 ; 1 Cor. 
V. 7, 8), particularly observing how the blood of the victim 
was made the means of preservation from the wrath of God ; 
and how, by partaking of its fiesh, they were strengthened 
for their journey. 

The Manna (xvi. 15, with 1 Cor. x. 3 ; John vi. 31, 
49, 58). 

The Smitten Rock (xvii. 6, with 1 Cor. x. 4 ; John 
vii. 37). 

The Mercy Seat (xxv. 17 — 22, with Rom. iii. 25 ; Heb, 
iv. 16). 

The Tabernacle, built according to an exact pattern given 
by God (xxv. 9, 40 ; xl. 34, with John i. 1 4), and the so- 
lemn possession God took of it, filling it with his glory, 
reminding us of the Word made fiesh and tabernacling 
among us (John ii. 19, 21 ; Col. ii. 9). 

The Daily Sacrifice and burning of incense, shadowing 
forth the sacrifice and intercession of Christ (Rev. viii. 3 ; 
Luke i. 10, with Exod. xxix. 42 ; xxx. 7). 

As to the use we may make of these tjrpes, let us re- 
member, that under temptation we have a great Mediator ; 
under a sense of sin, we are called to behold the very 
Paschal Lamb "who was ofiered for us, and hath taken 
away the sin of the world." Let us feed on the doctrine 
of Christ, as heavenly manna, the bread of life ; let us seek 
the refi-eshinlg and sanctifying infiuences of his Holy Spirit, 
that living water which he hath promised. In his name, 
let us fear not to come boldly to a mercy-seat ; and let our 
heart be filled with love at his wonderful condescension in 
having tabernacled in our nature, praying that the same 
. mind may be in us which was in him (I%il. ii.). A day 
did not pass, but the whole congregation were reminded of 
their constant need of an atoning sacrifice, and invited by 
faith to partake of its blessing. Let this teach us to live a 
life of faith in Christ our Saviour ; esteeming, as Moses did. 
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the reproach of Christ greater riches than any thing that 
this world can give (Heh. xi.). 

This is to apply the types to their right use, and shews 
how the Jewish and Christian dispensations mutually illus- 
trate and confirm each other ; ** the sacrifices, &c. of the 
Law preparing for the atonement of Christ ; and that atone- 
ment reflecting a dignity and glory upon them, by mani- 
festing their nature and completing their design." 

On the Book of Leviticus. 

The last book (Exodus) closed with God's taking solemn 
possession of the Tabernacle : the subject of this book is 
the services enjoined there; or, in other words, the rites 
and ceremonies of the Jewish religion. The tribe of Levi, 
as has been already noticed (page 122), were set apart to 
instnict the people in the knowledge of these rites, and to 
conduct the religious worship of the Jews ; and this book is 
hence called Leviticus, or the Book of the Levites, because 
it contains more especially that which would enable them 
to discharge those duties. 

The rites and ceremonies contained in this book are re- 
ducible to the three following heads. 

1. Sacrifices. All of which had a typical reference to 
Christ, and especially to his atonement. 

2. Purifications firom legal uncleanness. These repre- 
sented the necessity of inward purity of heart, and man's 
need of the Holy Spirit to purify the soul. 

3. Various solemn Festivals, calculated to unite their 
tribes as one nation ; to keep them separated firom other 
nations ; to promote among them piety ; and prefigure to 
them the blessings of the Gospel. (See pages 127 — 132.) 

This book records the transactions of but one month ; 
but the facts it mentions are peculiarly appropriate to its 
subject. Its great subject is the public worship of God, by 
which especiaUy his great name was to be honoured. The 
facts are, the consecration of Aaron and his sons to the 
priesthood, and the punishment of Nadab and Abihu, and 
of the blasphemer. The first instructs us in the importance 
God attaches to his worship ; the two last are awM warn- 
ings of the danger of irreverence in any thing connected 
with His name and service. " Therefore he strikes some, 

h5 
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that lie may warn all.** The prophecies contained in chap- 
ter xxvi, have the same beaadng ; shewing the awfiil conse- 
quences which would follow upon tiieir neglect of God. 

Aaron's- resignation is a touching example of the influence 
of grace (x. 3). ** There is no greater proof of grace than 
to smait patiently, and humbly and contentedly to rest the 
heart on the justice and wisdom of Grod's proceeding." 
Compare Micah vii. 9, with Exod. xxxii. 2. 

In Nadab and Abihu is also seen the tendency of the 
heart of man to sin. Previously, how honoured of (rod 
(Exod. xxiv. 9) ; just consecrated to his service ; a miracle 
attending the consecration (chap. ix. ^). Their crime 
consisted in performing their duty m an irregular manher : 
using common fire, not fire lighted from the sacred fire on 
the aJtar. It should seem they had been betrayed into this 
act of presumption, by intemperance at the feast upon the 
peace ofiering (see x. 9), the ihjunctfon immediately fol- 
lowing their death. 

Fv&j^aration made for ike coming' of our Lord Jesus Christ 

as our Saviour, 

Types, — The Levitical law is, throughovrt, a shadow of 
good things to come (Col. iL 16^, 17 ; Heb. x. 1). But 
particidkrfy observe the services on the great Day of Atone- 
ment (chap, xvi.), as explained Heb. ix. See page 130. 

" God came to dwell among them, and he dwelt upon a 
mercy-seat, and all their worship was Erected thither ; but 
they were not to approach even the meccy-seat, but through 
the mediation of an h^h-priest ; nor most the high-priest 
himself come into die holy piace, where God was supposed 
to have ftra special residence, without the blood of sacrifices ; 
which blood is expressly declared to be for an atonement, 
because of the undeanness of the children of Israel, and be- 
cauK of their transgre»i<»s and their sins (chap. xvi. 16 ; 
see also xvii. 11. It is the blood which makel^ atonement, 
&c. with Heb. x. 4, &c.)'* 

On the Book 0/ Numbers* 

So eaHed leeanue ifir-tfotitainSvm sccotmt of the ntnnfber- 
ings of the people of Israiil ; the first numbering in the be- 
ginning of the second year after ^dr departure out of 
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Egypt; the second numbenng at tlie plains, of Moab, at 
the conclusion of their journey in the wilderness. This book 
comprehends a period of about thirty-eighit years ; but 
most of the events related in it happened in the first and 
last of those years. The date of the facts recorded in the 
middle of the book cannot be precisely ascertained. The 
history presents us with an account of the consecration of 
the tabernacle, and of the Levites ; the journeys and en- 
campments of the Israelites, particularly marked by their 
murmunngs and rebellions. Various laws are repeated, and 
some new ones added. An enumeration is also given of 
the twelve tribes, and directions for the division of the land 
of Canaan, of which they were about to take possessiofK 

This book abounds with the most signal displays of God's 
judgments against sin. Not only against the heathen, as 
Sihon and Og, and the Midianites (xxxi), but against his 
chosen people ; fire (xi. 1 — ^3), pestilence (xi. 4—35), die 
very earth both their executioner and their grave, and the 
plague ' sweeping them like grass before the scythe (xvi. 
XXV. with Psalm xc. 6) : all of that generation, of twenty 
years old and upwards, who left Egypt, doomed to perish 
in the wilderness lor their iniquity, none exempted but 
Caleb and Joshua (xiv. 29). In Micah vi. 4, we read of 
God saying, ** I sent Moses, and Aaron, and Miriam, be- 
fore them :" but if they sinned they were punished. In this 
book we read of Miriam struck with leprosy for her sin. 
Aaron, the saint of the Lord (Ps. cvi. 16), and even Moses, 
than whom there arose not a greater prophet, excluded from 
the promised land for having once spoken unadvisedly with 
their lips (xx. 12). Yet this book no less wonderfully 
displays the faithfulness of God to his promise to Abraham, 
that Ins seed should be as the stars of heaven ; for, on the 
second numbering, at the close of their journey, their num- 
bers are scarcely diminished, as compared with their num- 
bers when they went into the wilderness. Jacob's family 
entered Egypt seventy souls (Gen. xlvi. 27). Though 
grieroasly afflicted in Egypt, and after forty years* wan- 
dering in the wildemess, they leave that wilderness amount- 
ing to more than two millions. 

The Psai^s Ixxviii. cv. cvi. cxxxvi., and 1 Cor. x., sug- 
gest much practical improyement from the events of this 
book. 

h6 
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Elustrations from the Book of Numbers of the preparation 
made for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ as a Sa- 
viour (see page 48). 

The facts of this history, particularly the awful punish- 
ments inflicted against sin, shew man's need of a Saviour ; 
while the repeated proofs which are given of man's tendency 
to sin shew his need of the office of the Holy Spirit to dis- 
pose and enahle him to overcome it. 

Typical Persons. — The intercessions of Moses at Taherah 
(xi. S), at Hazeroth for Miriam (xii. 13), at Kadesh-hamea 
(xiv. 19) ; also Aaron's atonement (xvi. 46), are very ob^ 
servable. 

Typical things, — The circumstances of the Israelites' cure 
by the brazen serpent (chap, xxi., with John iii. 14), form 
a very illustrious t3rpe of Christ, and particularly of his death 
upon the cross, by whom we are redeemed from the sting of 
death, and the power of the devil. 

Prophecy, — Balaam's prophecy of the Star to come out of 
Jacob (chap. xxiv. 17 — 19), points to the Bright and Morn- 
ing Star (Matt. ii. 2 ; Luke i. 78 ; Rev. xxii. 16), which 
through the tender mercy of our God should visit us (Je- 
sus), who must reign tiU he hath put aU enemies under his 
feet (chap. xxiv. 17 — 19, with 1 Cor. xv. 25). ' 

Particular opposers of God's church, as the Moabites, 
and Edomites, are, in the language of prophecy, put for the 
adversaries of the Lord in general ; and Israel represents 
the true church of God. 

On the Book of Deuteronomy. 

Deuteronomy means the " law repeated ;" and this fifth 
and last book of the Pentateuch is so called because it con- 
tains a repetition of the Law, which was a second time 
delivered by Moses, with some omissions, additions, and 
explanations. The omissions are chiefly such as relate to 
the duties of the priests and Levites. The additions are 
such as were peculiarly adapted to their state, as just enter- 
ing on the promised land. The explanations tend to illus- 
trate the holiness of heart required by the Mosaic law. As 
the book of Leviticus would instruct them in the forms of 
their worship, so may this book be considered as instructT 
ing them as to the spirit in which to perform it. For in- 
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stance, it explains the spiritual intention of circumcision 
(x. 16), that it had reference to the purifying of the heart 
from sin ; and (compared with xxx. 6.) taught them, while 
referring all holiness to God's grace, to look for that grace 
in the diligent use of every means appointed hy God for 
imparting it. (Compare chap. x. 16. and xxx. 6, with 
Phil. ii. 12, 13.) Of this hook the following remarkable 
particulars may be noticed. 

1. It was (with the obvious exception of the last chap- 
ter) not only written but spoken by Moses, to all Israel, 
immediately before his death. The peculiar propriety of so 
solemn an address appears from recollecting that the gene- 
ration who had originally heard the Law as delivered from 
Mount Sinai, with the exception of those under twenty 
years of age, had now periished in the wHdemess. 

2. The general outlines of it, if not the whole book, were 
to be written upon stones, plastered, and set up on their 
entering the promised land (xxvii. 2, 3) ; — ^a solemn me- 
mento of the terms on which alone they should retain pos- 
session of it. 

3. The king (how fax into friturity was Moses permitted 
to look !) was to write a copy of it with his own hand, and 
to read therein aU the days of liis life (xvii. 18, 19). 

4. It was to be read publicly by the priests every seventh 
year, at the Feast of Tabernacles, in the hearing of all Israel 
(xxxi. 1 — 16). 

5. It was by a reference to this book our blessed Saviour 
defeated the temptations of Satan (Matt. iv. 4, 7> 10 ; with 
chaps, viii. 3; vi. 16, 13). 

6. Observe the very important use to be made of the 
prophetic ode of Moses (chap, xxxii., with xxxi. 19, 21) — 
a portion of Scripture remarkably displaying the character 
of God. Also Uie prophecies uttered in this book con- 
cerning the Jewish nation ; illustrating the moral use of 
prophecy — that is, the use which God made of presenting 
the friture before men in order to influence aright their 
present conduct. Thus we see here foretold the Israelites' 
success on obedience (xi. 23 — 29 ; xxx. 9) ; God's bless- 
ing on their tribes (xxxiii.) ; their apostasy and corruption 
(xxxi. 27 — 29) ; punishments, dispersions, desolations (iv. 
^b — 30 ; vii. 20 ; xxviii — xxxiii) ; the idolatry and cap- 
tivities of their kings (xxviii. 36 ; with 2 Kings xxiv. 15 ; 
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XXV. 7 ; Jeremiah xxxix. 7 ; Bi 11); the rapicE victories 
of the Romans (xxTiii. 4^— 5f ), under the figure of an 
eagle, which vas their standard ; an enemy coming from 
the end of the earth, as in &ct Vespasian did, from Britain, 
against Jerusalem (see page 27) ; — the miseries to he sus- 
tamed hy them when hesieged (xxviii. M — ^58, with 2 Kings 
vi. 28, 29), hut more particularly "vwth the account given 
hy the Jewish historian Josephus, of the taking of Jerusa- 
lem hy the Romans. Their present conduct and condition, 
asr aecomplxshed under our own observation, (xxviii. 50, 
&c.). 

7. Prophecy concerning our Lord Jesus Christ (xviii. 
15, &:c., with John i. 45 ; vi. 14 ; Acts iii. 22 j vii. 37). 
The Messiah here is more explicitly foretold than in the 
preceding books, as the completion of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, llie preparation this prophecy made for the coming 
of Christ lemai^ably appears in the expectation of the Sa- 
maritans (John iv. 25), who admitted no other books as 
inspired th^m those of th& Pentateuch, but who to this day 
ground their expectation of the Messiah on this prophecy. 
(See Jowett's Christian Researches in* Syria and the Holy 
Land.) Chap. xxi. 22, 23» with Gal. iii. 13, refers to a 
law which has a prophetic reference to Christ ; He who was 
in the form of God (Phil, ii.), hanging on a tree, made a 
eurse for us«. "What a mystery of love is man's redemption! 
(Ephes. iii. 18, 19) ; who can estimate the guilt of reject- 
ing it r (Heb. ii. 3; x. 29.) 

§ 2. THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

The Pentateuch is partly historiesKl, but its leading fea- 
ture, particularly of &e fdar ktst books is, that it contains 
the Law given by God to Moses. The next division of the 
Old Testamait is altogether historiciJ;. It comprises twelve 
books ; Joshua, Judges, Ruth, two books of Samuel, two 
of Kings, two^ of Chronicles, £29ra, Nehemiah, Esther. It 
contains an account of the Jewii^ church and nation, frcna 
thdr fhrst settlemenit in die promised land, after their 430 
years* bondage in Egypt, and their i^irty yesffs' wandering 
in the wiMenzesff, to thdbr re-settlement there after seventy 
yeiffs* captivity in Babylon ; including a period of 1042 
years from the death of Mose*?, a.h. 2553, or b,c. 1451, to 
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the Refonnation estabfished by Nehemiah after the retam 
from the captivitj, a.m. 3595, or b.c. 409. 

The remark made, page 35, that the Oid Testament is 
not strictly speaking a history of the Jews, but such a 
selection from their history by the Holy Spirit, as was best 
adapted to make men wise tmto salvation, admits of abun- 
dant illustration in these books. Often great poMticai 
events are passed by (as, for instance, the reign of Jeit>boam 
the son of Joash, the longest and most glorious of all the 
kings of Israel, is compressed into a few sentences, 2 Kings 
xiv, 23 — 28), and details of private life are dwelt upon 
(Ruth; 1 Kings xvii.), because they display to us tiiat 
which is of most esteem in God's sight, and that which it 
is of most importance for us to know ; his character, his 
grace, his providence, &c. ; the workings of the Imman heart, 
aaad the nature of men's duties, both to God and their fel- 
low-creatures, in those situations and under those circum- 
stances in which men are usually placed and most need 
instruction ; while interwoven with the whole may be traced, 
as the great leading subject, the preparatian made for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ as a Saviour. 

On the Booh of Joshua»> 

So called because it relates what was traitsacfed by him 
as the successor of Moses in the government of Israel. 

It comprehends the history of about thirty years, and 
may be divided into four parts. 

1. God's confirmation of Joi^ua as Moses's successor 
(chap. i.). 

God's promise of assistance to Joshua teaches us the use 
we should make of his promises as encouragement to> exert 
ourselves, making his word our constant study and only 
rule of action. 

2. An account of the eonquest of the l»nd of Canaan 
{chap. li. — xii.). The sun ^»d moon, at the prayer of 
Joshua, standing still, is a remarkable illustration of Jam. r. 
16. " The good man's prayer is among the reasons by 
which the Omnipotent is moved in the aidmilJBtration of 
the universe.'* It is very important !& view tiiis conquest 
as an illustration of the honour Grod puts on faith aad obe- 
dience ; and when we read llie destmctioii of these nations, 
let us remember their wickedness (Lev. zviii* 24, 25, 90 ; 
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Deut. ix. 4.), and the necessity for their extenninatioA 
from &cts illustrating their influence in drawing the Israel- 
ites into sin, who alone stood forth as the light and hope of 
the world; (Numb. xxv. xxxi., atBaal-peor; 1 Kings xL 
1 ; Solomon, &c.) Consider, that these nations were the 
descendants of holy Noah : consider the warnings they had 
neglected : the deluge ; the destruction of the five cities of 
the plain; the instruction and example of Abraham and 
the Patriarchs; the plagues of Egypt; the destruction of 
Pharaoh ; the miraculous passage of Jordan ; the overthrow 
of Jericho, &c. ; the convictions of their own consciences, 
(ii. 9. 24; v. 1.) 

3. The division of the conquered land (xii — ^xxii.) ac- 
cording to the tribes. This kept them distinct, and thus 
was provision made for the fulfilment of Jacob's prophecy 
respecting the Messiah springing from Judah (Gen. xllx.). 

4. The dying address and counsels of Joshua to the peo- 
ple; their renewal of their covenant; and his death and 
burial (xxiii. xxiv.). As Moses, at the age of 120 years 
(Deut. xxix. 1), so Joshua (chap. xxiv. 14.), at the ad- 
vanced age of 110 years, spends his last breath in exhorting 
the Israelites to a remembrance of God's mercy, and to an 
observance of his laws. The honour of God was the great 
ruling principle of all his conduct. In this respect compare 
this warrior and statesman with those whom the world ido- 
lizes ; that you may not be deceived by the admiration of 
&lse glory and false patriotism. Joshua is also a remarka- 
ble instance of the honour God puts upon them that honour 
him (iv. 14), and of the beneficial influence which one holy 
man may be permitted to exercise over a whole nation 
(compare xxiv. 31, with Judges ii. 10). Whoever acts 
upon his resolution shall share his blessing (xxiv. 15, with 
Matt. X. 32). 

The great subject of this book is the faithMness of God 
to his promise to Abraham (Gen. xxii. 17), Isaac (Gen. 
xxvi, 3), Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 4) ; that their posterity should 
possess the land of Canaan. Their difliculties and sinfulness 
were great ; yet, to the praise of Gt)d's grace, Joshua again 
and again says (xxi. 45 ; xxiii. 14), " Not one thing 
hath ^iled," &c. 

The name Joshua means Jesus, a Saviour (Heb. iv. 8 ; 
Acts vii. 45). Canaan is a type of Heaven. The triumphs 
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through faith (Heb. xi. 29) of the Israelites under Joshua, are 
a striking illustration of the final triumph of the Church, and 
of every Christian, through Jesus, the Captain of our salva- 
tion (Heb. ii. 10), the Author and Finisher of our feith 
(Heb. xii. 2). 

, On the Book of Judges. 

This book treats of events intermediate between the 
death of Joshua and the establishment of Regal govern- 
ment, and principally bf fourteen of those illustrious persons 
whom, under the name of Judges, God raised up', not in 
regular succession, but from time to time, to govern Israel 
during that period, and to deliver them from the oppressions 
of their enemies. It may be divided into two parts. 

1. It gives an account of the farther conquests of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan ; of their disobedience to 
the commands of God, and their consequent subjection to 
the king of Mesopotamia. It then states the appointment 
of Othniel, the first Judge of Israel ; and contains the 
history to the death of Samson, recording frequent relapses, 
terrible oppressions, and wonderftd deliverances. These 
events are included in chap. i. — xvi., where the regular 
history closes, including a period of about 300 years. 

2. It contains an appendix, informing us of events which 
happened not long after the death of Joshua ; particularly of 
the introduction of idolatry through Micah, and the con- 
sequent corruption of manners, illustrated by the account 
of the horrible lust of the Gibeathites, and the almost utter 
destruction of the Benjamites for protecting them (chap, 
xvii. — xxi.) ; presenting, as indeed the whole book does, a 
fearful view of the corruption of our nature. 

'Among the topics to be noticed in this book are — 
1. The state of the Israelites before the appointment of the 
Judges, — Every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes (xvii. 6) ; and then soon followed idolatry, and in- 
security to property and life (xix. xx.) ; shewing that there 
can be neither true religion nor true liberty but in subjec- 
tion to civil government. The book of Joshua shews us 
the blessing attending union founded on truly religious 
principles ; the tribes acting together under the commands 
of Joshua, and in the fear of God, were irresistible. The 
book of Judges shews the reverse of this. 
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OlMNsrve how idolatry began in tibe woisMp of &e true 
Ctod by an image, by one who thought he had the aanctK)!! 
of God's pTovidecuee for what he did (xvii. 13). It, howeTer, 
•ooa spread £n>m one £imily to the whole tribe of Dan, 
where it continued more than 300 years (xviii. 3^, 31, with 
1 Sam. iv., " the captivity of the land," referring to the taking 
of the ark). Thus deceitfU is sin, thus rapid its progress 
(Lukexir, 15, with chap. xtb. 9). 

lUugtration which this Both afferda^ 

(1) Of mim's nee^ of ssdvation, (2) &e readiness of Crod 
to save, and (3) the manner m which God saves. 

(1) Man*9 need ef stdvaikn^ — As ilkistrating this it may 
be remarked, that wkh respect to the Canaanites> the mani- 
festalion of revealed truth through the laws and religious 
institutions of the Israelites, and particnlarly the victories 
and miracles of Joshua, had no other effect upon them than 
to induce them to oppose and corrupt the professors o£ that 
tmth. And with respect to the Israelites, we see them, 
at the very moment fkey are appotntedto be the executioners 
ei God's wrath agamst idolatry, themselves becoming 
idolaters, notwithst^mding severe punishments for so doing ; 
we see succeeding generaldcms^ through a period of 300 
yean, rdapsing into sin ^'^ after the judge dkd" (ii. 19). 
Such is human nature on a large scale. In individual cases, 
observe the cruelties to which the love of power led Adoni- 
bezek (i^. 7), and Abimelech (ix. 5) ; as well as the idolatry 
to which the love of ease led die Israelites. (See John m, 
7, « Marvel iwt," &c.) 

. (2) The readiness of God to save, — In iUustration of this, 
see chap. iii. 7, 9, and 12, 15, and again iy. 1, 3, and 
again vi. 1, 7, and again x. 15 ; viii. 33. That God should 
SBy his sQFul was grieved fbr the misery of Israel (x. 16), 
and l&at fbr such a people he worked such mighty deHrer- 
ances, presents to us an astonishing view of his readiness to 
safve (Micah vii. 18 — 20 ; Rom. v. S). 

(3) The manner in uhieh God saves^ — The impeniteat 
Caaaanstes were not saved. Abimelech, thcmgh an Israelite, 
was cut off in his iniquity (ix. 56), Though such deliver- 
ers were raised for the IsraeMtes, they were made to feel hov^ 
evil and bitter a thing it is to> sin against God. They were 
so saved that the glory of their salvation belonged only to 
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God ; that none cotild vamit Iiims^, and say, Mine own 
hand hath saved me (vik 2). All cause of hoastii^ was 
taken away, hath from, the delfrerer and those whom he 
deliyered. Judgmg as men usually act and thinks there was 
a manifest disproportion hetween the means used and the 
^ect produced; that the dttentioni nugjit he especially 
directed to that which is usually so overiooked, — ^the im«> 
portance of faith (Heh. xi. 32 — 40), and the influences of 
the Spirit of the Lord (iii. 10 ; vi. 34 ;, xi*. 29 ;; xiii. 25 ; 
xiv. 6, 19 ; XY. 14). And.tbus hy these temporal deli^es- 
ances, is shadow^ forth to ua the. manner in^ which we me 
saved hy Christ: The unheHeving world perish, and the 
unhdy professor; while from those who are saved aU 
boasting is excluded. Faith, and die things of the Spirit, 
which to man naturally are foolishness (1 Car:, ii. 14), God 
in the Gospel especiadly honours.. Thast treaaiure is com- 
mitted to earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power 
may he of God (2 Cor. iv. 7). And thus is the hannoay 
of the Old and New Testaments remarkably seen, especially 
in regard to the leading object of both, to make us wise 
unto salvation.. 



On the Book of Ruth. 

It contains the history of Ruth^ a native^ of Moab, who 
lived in the time of the Judges. Her son Obed was David^s 
grandfather. This book may therefore be considered as an 
appendix to that of Judges, which precedes it ; and also an 
introduction to the two books of Samuel, which follow it ; 
as the chief subject of those Books is David. The book of 
Ruth contains ihe origin of Davids fkndly, and his descent 
from Judah (iv. 18, with Gen. xxxviii. 29). 

Among the topics of this book may be noticed — 

1. The Providence of God over Individuals. 

The wonders of that Providence appear in the means by 
which Grod brought about the conrversion of Ruth,, and ha: 
admission into the family of the Messiah,, throng the &miae 
in Israel, Elimelech's misfoartanes, his son's sib in: manrymg 
a Moc^ites8,'and her own affliction in becoming a widow; 
thus overmliBg evil fbc good. (Ps. exix« 71)« 
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2. The Varieties of Character, ^c. "introduced. 

ElimelecKs over-anxiety to provide for his family, snaring 
him to forsake the land where God had fixed his tabernacle, 
issues in the impoverishing of that family. Boaz remained, 
and prospered. 

Naomif her afflictions a striking instance of the changes 
to which human life is subject. " Ten years have turned 
Naomi into Mara. What assurance is there of these earthly 
things, whereof one hour may strip us ? What man may 
say of the years to come, * Thus I will be ? ' " But her 
afflictions exhibit to us her fortitude under them, and give a 
lustre to her affectionate concern for her daughters-in-law, 
and in the expression of which she shews equal wisdom and 
tenderness. Mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law may 
learn much from this story. 

Orpah wept, but returned to her idols : her good resolu- 
tions failed on trial. There may be much that is lovely in 
character without true conversion to God : as in the rich 
young man recorded Mark x. 21. 

Ruth loved Naomi for her piety ; her decision was founded 
not merely on natural affection, but religious conviction. 
The poverty of Naomi; her own declaration (i. 16), "thy 
God," &c., " my," &c. ; implying a direct renunciation of 
idolatry. The testimony of Boaz, ii. 12, shews this. " Oh 
the sure and bountiful payment of the Almighty ! Who 
ever forsook the Moab of this world for the true Israel, 
and did not at length rejoice in the change ?" Bp, Hall, 

3. The preparation made for the coming of our Lord, 

It has been remarked, that the subject of this book might, 
at the time it was written, have seemed of so private a 
nature, that the generality of people might not have thought 
it worth recording ; but we Christians may plainly see the 
wisdom of God in having done it. It had been foretold to 
the Jews that the Messiah should be of the tribe of Judah 
(Gen. xlix. 10) ; and it was afterwards revealed further 
that he should be of the family of David. It was therefore 
necessary, for the fiill understanding of these prophecies, 
that the history of the family of David in that tribe should 
be written before the prophecies were fulfilled, that so there 
might not be the least suspicion of fraud or design ; and 
thus this book, these prophecies, and the accomplishment 
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of them, serve to illustrate and explain each other. The 
adoption, into the line of the Messiah^ of Ruth, an heathen, 
a Moabitess (Deut. xxiii. 3), seems also to be a pre-inti- 
mation of that great mystery, to be revealed under the 
Gospel, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of God's promises, in Christ (Eph. 
iii. 6—9). 

On the First Book of Samuel, 

The two books of Samuel are also called the First and 
Second Books of Kings, as being two of those four books 
which contain the history of the kings of Israel and- Judah. 
The First Book of Samuel contains the account of the 
change of government from that of Judges to Kings ; includ- 
ing a period of about eighty years, from the birth of 
Samuel during the judicature of £li, to the death of Saul, 
the first king of Israel. — It may be thus divided : 

1 . The judicature of Eli, as introductory to our notice of 
Samuel (chap, i — iv.). 

2. The judicature of Samuel (chap. v. — xii). 

8. The reign of Saul, as introductory to our notice of 
David (xii. — xxxi.). 

The fact that Samuel was the most famous Prophet after 
Moses, and the first of that succession of Prophets (Acts 
iii. 24) the great subject of whose prophecies was Christ ; 
and that David was the greatest personal type of Christ 
(Luke i. 32), accounts for the prominency liius given to 
Samuel and David, and frirther illustrates how interwoven 
with the historical part of the Old Testament is the prepara- 
tion for the coming of Christ. 

This book discloses a grand prophecy of Christ, who is 
(ii. 10) for the first time in Scripture spoken of as the Mes- 
siah, or Anointed, and also as a king, before that office was 
established among the Israelites. Who doth not see, saith 
St. Austin, that the spirit of Hannah prophesied of the 
Christian religion, the city of God, whose king and founder 
is Christ ; and of the grace of God, from which the proud 
are estranged, but with which the humble are filled ? This 
indeed is the chief import of this hymn, the words of whicb 
are too magnificent to be confined to so low a sense as that 
of the circumstances which immediately respected Hannah.-— 
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See Bishop Patidck, and compare Hannah's fioiig with that 
of Mary (Luke i. 46). 

The character of the Mosaic dispensatian, as a miais- 
tration oi condfimnatjon, intended to shew man his need of 
a Divine Mediator, is seen in the awful punishment of 
the men of Bethshemiesh (vi. 19). In their inquiry, wIlo 
is ahle to stand hefore this holy Lord God ?" they asked a 
question which the Gospel only can fiilly answer. 

Ohserve also the honour put upon sacrifice (vii. 10) : as 
Samuel was offering up the humt-offering, the Lord smote 
the Philistines. T^us the historical parts of the Old Tes- 
tttBMflt shadowed forth the doctriiial parts of the New 
(Epii. i. 7 ; 2 Cor. ii. 14). 

On the Second Book o/Samxtsl. 

This book contains the histcoy of the neign of David, 
occupying a period of nearly for^ years. Tbe great im- 
portaoce of die history of David, as a clue to our imder- 
standing so many parts of Scripture, particularly the Psalms, 
seems to demand a fulla: notice of ^i m than of any other 
person in the Old Testament. 

It may be remajked, that David was crowned king at 
Jerusalem rather more than a thousand years before our 
Lord's birth, and reigned over all the tribes as many years 
as our Lord lived on earth — ^about thirty- two or thirty-three 
years. 

Among the topics to be nodced in this book, are — 

1. The Trmnphs of David. — ^As in the First Book of 
Samuel, David's forbearance towards Saul, so in this book, 
and after the death of Saul, is seen his anxiety that 
every step he took towards the possession of the kingdom 
should be directed by Grod (ii. 1). It. has been re- 
marked, that in a civil war of seven years' continuance, 
which followed upon Saul's death, David never once lifted 
up his sword against a subject, and, at the end of it, he 
punished no rebel, he remembered no offence but the murder 
of his rival. The spoils of war he dedicated to God (viiL 
11). His first concern, when established on his throne, 
was to pcomote the honour of God (vi. 1 ; vii. 2), and die 
religious weLGare tof his people. See also 1 Chron. xwt 43, 
shewing he did not inhabit his own house till h& had 
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"biouglit the ark to Zion ; deairing not to give sleep to his 
ejres or slumber to his eye-lids, until he had found out a 
place £oT the Lord, a habitatioB for the jnighly G^of Jaeob. 

2. The trmitbles cf DavidL — These followed upon hi» 
grievous fall, and are the xoose remarkable as vien^ed in 
ocmnexion with his deep repentance. In refexenoe to whidb. 

Observe (1) his respect for his reprover* Hov different 
his conduct to Nathan from that of Herod to John (the Bap-> 
tibt! David afterwards calkd osie of his own ehildren by 
the prc^het's name (1 Chron. ail 5), and diewed coaa^- 
deaace in him as long a%he lived (1 Kings i. 24, 27„ 82< — 
34). (2) His unreserved c(»ifession. Hew difibreifit frinaa 
Adam and Eve (Gen. iii.) and Saul (1 Sam. xv«). (3) His 
deep humiliation before God and man. Hus is seen in his 
earnest prayer for the infant's life, which, had it been 
granted, must have perpetuated his shame ; and from Ps* 
iL 4, ** Against thee, thee only, have I," &c., so -expies- 
flive of godly sorrow; a PsaJm whidi he aot only wrote 
but published. (4) The resignation of his after-^ife under 
the heavy chastisements of the Almighty. See xv. 25, &c. 

3. His heavy punishments. -^DesJ^i of his infant (xii. 19) ; 
Amnon*s crime and death (xiii.) ; Absalom's murder of 
his brother Amnon; xebelHon and its multiplied evUs: 
David's jlight from Jerusalera^ &c., of which we have a 
most affecting account (xv« 30); the cursing of Shimei 
(xvi. 5 — 8) ; the treachery of Ahithophel, his own familiar 
friend (Ps. xli. 9) ; Absalom, his darling child, cut off in 
his iniquity (xviii. 33) ; the revolt of Shefaa (xx.) ; '** the 
sword never departing from his house." Who will daie to 
mi^e David's lall an excuse for sin, when it was so punished 
even after such repentance ? 

4. David's restoration to his throne, — ^Again are'we called 
to view his renewed concern for the promotion of God's 
honour (xxii. xxiii. 1 — 7 ; see also 1 Chron. xxviii. xxix.) 
Yet again also is he betrayed into mojx^ by numbering his 
people, (xxiv.) showing he thus put his trust in men rather 
than in God. By the display of this teaideney to sin in the 
best men, the need of tibie dispensation of the Oospel is 
strongly implied. 

The most remarkable prophecy in this book relucting 
tibe promised Messiah, is xxiii. 5, to be compared widi Acts 
iL 30; shewing these i^u^ mercies of David refer to our 
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Lord. It is particularly to be observed, that David knew 
that God had sw^m to him to raise up out of his familjr 
Christ, whose throne should be established for ever, and that 
tlie assurance of everlasting salvation, which God had given 
him, as one of those who believed in the promised Saviour, 
was his great support under the disappointments of life, and 
in the immediate prospect of death. 

The insufficiency of repentance alone, however sincere 
and deep (xxiv. 10, 17), and the honour God put upon 
sacrifice, as the divinely appointed means of removing his 
anger, is remarkably seen in chap. xxiv. 25, with 1 Chron. 
xxi. 26, 27. The Lord answered David's prayer from 
heaven by fire upon the altar of bumt-ofifering, and the 
Lord commanded the angel, and he put up his sword again 
into the sheath thereof. Thus is the anger of God turned 
away from penitent sinners by the sacrifice of Christ ; and 
this is another illustration afforded how the historical parts 
of the Old Testament shadow forth the doctrinal parts of 
the New Testament. 

On the First Book of Kings. 

This book embraces a period of about one hundred and 
twenty-six years, from the anointing of Solomon and his ad- 
mission as a partner in the throne of David, to the death of 
Jehoshaphat. It may be divided into two principal parts. 

(1) The history of the undivided kingdom under Solomon 
(i — ^xi.). (2) The history of the divided kingdom, when 
the twelve tribes separated into two kingdoms ; the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin forming the kingdom of Judah, 
under his son Rehoboam and his successors ; and the ten 
tribes forming the kingdom of Israel under Jeroboam, the 
8on of Nebat, and his successors (xii — ^xxii.). 

After this division the ten tribes continued two hundred 
and fifty-four years, under nineteen kings, all of whom were 
idolaters. Yet to them were sent Elijah and Elisha. (Ezek. 
xxxiii. 11.) The kingdom of Judah continued three hun- 
dred and eighty-eight years, under twenty kings of the line 
of David, of whom Asa, Jehoshaphat, Jotham, Hezekiah, 
and Josiah, were pious, and Manasseh a penitent. 

The history of these thirty-nine kings is so given as to 
shew mankind the certainty of the ftdfUment of God*8 pro- 
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jnises and thieatenings ; and especially that righteonsnesv 
exalts a nation, and sin ruins it. Compare Levit. xxvi. 80 
with 1 Kings xiii. 2, 2 Kings xxiii. 8. ; Deut. xxviii. 53. 
with 2 Kings vi. 28, &c. ; and Levit. xxvi. 31 with 2 Kings 
xxv. ; prophecies fulfilled many hundred years after they 
were uttered, are pledges to us of the coming of that day 
when the dead, small and great, shall stand hefore God, and 
be judged every man according to his works, (Rev. xx. 12 ; 
2Pet.iii. 11.) 

Among the topics to he noticed in this book, are— 
1. Hie reign of Solomon, — the most distinguished feature 
of which was the building and dedication of the temple, and 
the solemn possession which God took of it. *' Let us ima-» 
gine to ourselves a building where scarce any thing appeared 
less valuable than silver and gold ; a building of which God 
himself condescended to be the Architect (1 Chron. xxviii. 
12 — 19), and which had therefore in the design and execu- 
tion ail the perfection that Infinite Wisdom could give it. 
Before this building, let us think we see the nation of the 
Israelites assembled, encircling their king seated upon an 
exalted throne of burnished brass, with aU the ensigns of 
majesty and royalty ; whilst, amid the harmony of different 
kinds of instruments, with the acclamations of a whole people 
joining in a grand chorus of praise and thanksgiving, the 
glory of Jehovah, or a body of light above the biightness of 
the sun, descends from heaven and fills the temple. Ima- 
gination can hardly reach the amazing idea. But this is the 
scene described by the sacred writer : ^ And it came to pass, 
when the priests were come out of the holy place,* " &c. 
(2 Chron. v. 11 — 14.) Never after this let us entertain low 
notions of God, or of the house where his honour dwelleth. 
And let us not think that He is less present with us than 
he was with Israel. Is the Christian Church less favoured 
than the Jewish Church was ? Have we lost any thing by 
the incarnation of his Son ? Surely not. (Matt, xviii. 20, 
" Where two or three are gathered together in," &c. Heb. 
iv. 14, 15, " Seeing we have a great High-priest," &c,, 
" come boldly," &c. Heb. x. 19, &c. " Having there- 
fore," &c. &c., " to enter into the holiest by,"* &c, ** let 
us," " full assurance," &c. See also Eph. ii. 21, 22.) — See 
Bp. Home* 

The grievous {all of Solomon has been already slightly 



noticed, .pw 45,;.aiiiliu9aMiibe most stiriking UMttanee cm 
WKI of ttip^ iuaui&sifiSfiy of thd hi^eit endowments to pne-^ 
«ft9CVe loaii;! &om the grossest folly and «b, Johii xv^. 5. 
IdliS: fimndi ittoo^ as aU. will find, iihat tlie way of tvansguesaiMi 
i« hftrd* 1 Kisgs xi. 14. 23, 2& 

> .2* Tke divinan of Ae naMon into, two kingdoms of Judah 
atid laraol;. the fimner under Rehoboam, the son of Soib- 
jnouy and hin successors, Abijah, Asa, Jehoshapbat ; tbe 
latter, under Jeroboam and his successors, Nadab, Baadb^ 
Ehih, Zimxi, Omri, Ahab. 

Jeroboam presents a striking ccmtrast to David. God 
xaisedhim to the throne^ (xL 31.), solemnly promised he 
>¥Quld make his jtbrone as secure as David's, (xi. 38.) But 
Jeroboam did not trust God, as David did, to accomplish 
his promises* In violation of God*s command, (Deut. xii. 
5^> % Cfavon. vii. 12.) which had appointed to the twelvo 
tribes one temple, one priesthood, and one altar, and that at 
Jdvusakm, he introduced the worship of God by images at 
Dan and Bethel. The different issne to David and Jeroboam 
*iB' very rem^kable. For nearly 500 years the throne of 
4udah wits preserved hereditary in the family of David, but 
the destaiction of Jeroboam's £Eimily almost immediately after 
his death, and even that of the kingdom of Israel more than 
200 y^am after, is traced to this sin, (1 Kings xiv. 9, 10^; 
2 Kings xvii. 21 — 23.) the motive to which was that it 
vould esktbUsh him and his kingdom. Thus foolish is 
worldly wisdom. (Prov.xiv. 12. There is away that seem- 
eth right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.) (Prov. xii. 3. A man shall not be established by 
wickedness.) (Prov. xiii. 6. Righteousness keepeth him 
<|hat' is upright in the way, but wickedness overthroweth 
t)ie sinner.) 

' S* TYie topical nature of the history of the Old Testament* 
>«<-Solomon' s reign, the most peacefid, prosperous, and glo- 
rtons, of the Jewish history, is also referred to by the 
saered wnters as shadowing forth in these respects the reign 
' of the Messiah. See Ps. Ixxii. 

4. The moral use of prophecies not immediately referring 

Christ, — This is illustrated by a consideration of the very 

critical period in whidi God raised up the prophet of Judah, 

(ch. xiii.) who was sent to Jeroboam not merely to certify 

(ds^ Davison remttrks) the future £Etct that the altar should 
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b9 defi^edy but ta set a majsk opoA lHnaJb mxi which ha caite 
the original sia of the ten tnbes, whieh- was nothing ah&A 
of their adoption oi a system oi open idolatry as tfteir 
Hational established veligKm. The puaishmeat of tbeprok- 
phet would add great force to this warnings showing toi Jev 
Toboam, that if the righteous scarcely are saved, where 
■hall the imgodly and sinner appear. The prophecies and 
sninistry of Elijah and Elisha are to be viewed in the same 
light, as called forth by the increasing iniquities of the teat 
tcibes, to warn them of their danger, and thus to display at 
oaee both the long-su&ring and the holiness of Godw 

On the Second Book of Kinos^ 

This is a continuation of the first book, and describes the 
government and actions of many successive kings of Judah 
and Israel, from the death of Jehoshaphat, a . ic. 3115, to 
the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple, a* u. 3416. 
It may be divided into two principal parts. 

1. The contemporary history of the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, to the end of that of Israel in its captivity by 
Shalmaneser king of Assyria. 

2. The history of the decline and fall of the kingdom 
of Judah, and its captivity by Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon. 

In tracing the decline and fall of idolatrous Israel, an 
awful illustraticm is afforded of the misery of sin. Zacha- 
riah, the son of Jeroboam the second, after a reign of six 
months is killed by Shallum, who, after a reign of ooDie 
month, is killed by Menahem : his son and succeasor^ Pe- 
kahiah^ is assassinated by Pekah, who is himself put ta 
death by Hoshea. 

The pre-eminence throughout and preservation of Judah, 
and of the £uaily of David, show very remarkably the 
finger of Providence preparing for the coming of the Mes- 
siah, as foretold by prophecy. (Gen. xlix. 10 ; Isa.xi, 10«) 
While in the short period of 254 years the crown of Israel 
passed through nine different &milies, viz. Jeroboam, Baa- 
sfaa» Zimri, Omii, Jehu, Shallum, Menahem, Pekah, Ho- 
shea ; the crown of Judah was pieserved in the family of 
David 38S yeaxs, thougb at times the utmost effort was 
made to exterminate it* >iotice Rehoboam's danger* firom. 
Shishak, 2 Chron. xii. Al^jah's fsaax Jeroboam, 2 Chron. 

I 2 
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but' particularly Athaliah*8 attack, 2 Kings xi. ?, tia.^ 

f ^TJie jpi^efeEvatjon of tbe house of David U the more je- 
marKable from the great wickedness of many ojT thstfonHlyv^ 
^jJeboiaiQr.Ahaziahy Ahaz, Amon, see 2 Chroti. ;ss&ir':7« 
jTudali returned from captivity, Israel never did. , . ' 

. J^oi is it to be forgotten, that though the two Bopk8(;of 
EjQgs do not contain direct prophecies of Christ, yetditfing . 
t^s period of their history, (particularly from the 'time ; of* 
Jeroboam the second,) the prophets principally floun<died«.> 
and '^ to Christ gave aJl the prophets witness." {Acts x«4S«)i 

The importance attached to the passover, in the revival 
of.rei^on^ (2 Chron. xxx. Hezekiah. xxxv. Josiah) is 
very observab^ ; because that feast, more than any other, • 
p6inted to Christ : 1 Cor. v. 7. 

Of the many prophecies fulfilled in this book, (ix. 21« 
sis ; 1 Klings xxi. 23.) the most remarkable is that respecting 
Jtosiah. (1 Kings xiii. with 2 Kings xxiii. 15 — 20.) The 
prediction was delivered above 300 years before Josiah was 
bom, yet during all these years no one gave his son the 
name, or assumed it himself, or attempted to frdfil the pro- 
phecy, until the appointed time arrived, and then Amon, 
a wicked prince, named his son Josiah, who himself does 
not appear to have been aware of the prophecy till after he 
had fulfilled it. See p. 55. 

On the Two Books of Chronicles. 

These books were written after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, and are called Chronicles 
because they contain an abstract in the order of time of th^ ' 
wjiole sacred history to the period when they were wri^ep, * 
ii^cluding about 3468 years. . i ,\ 

[One leading object of the writer, who was probably ^r9« . 
appears to have been to point out from the public records), , 
stul.p^cs6i^^^9 ^^6 s^^^ ^^ ^^6 difierent families before the ) 
captivity, th^t, at their return, they might ^aiu poi§?e?s, 
their respective inheritances. That the worship ofCEpd' 
might be conducted as before, he enters minutely into 
t^e dutjfs, -genealogies, families, and orders of the^Pr^e^ts 
and Levitesj, ^nd to stir the Jev^s to ahol^y zeal for restoring^, 
th(ei ^mplje and it$ Service, he dwells (^ that pari of ,t^,i 
character ;o^ Jjlayi^, ^olpiivoD^^i'Sqze^if^i an4jJ;0siah^ vi4<jl^ | 
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ate>ttiW8terical notices intermixed, (i.-^.) ^ '^fn 

*T2ki ^The^hiStoiy of Saul, vrfth immediate wferetid^ tVtiitP 
translation o/ the kingdom from him to David, (x,)^ '-ij^'/X. 
I a/ TH^ hibtorj' of David, in which is an enlarged '^e6<W 
o^'4h«''regtikti6ns he made with regard to the ^xxbV6 'wbr? 
ship'of X>oa, such as fixing the order of the Piieirti?^d* 
Lbviied^ titeir various duties, &c., and the preparaidoii ni^6^ 
fir Ikiitc^ the temple, (xi.— xxix.) ^ "..'^^ 

''In die effect of David's liherality, particiiljirlytyhAemnff 
thfe spirit in which he gave (xxix.), may he se(^ tjjte^ln- 
fiaetlte "e^hich a good example has on others. Prede^^ iH^' 
lead, hut examples draw. ' ^ ; '.; '^'^ 

^he condudmg scenes of David's life, as recorded m ims^ 
h^k, especially his solemn farewell to Sol6mon and| hnf^* 
subjects, throw great light and lustre on his chai^kcteri^ia^ 
the man after God's own heart, pre-eminently iealoiis'feFj 
the glory of God, his worship and service, and ascribihs:"sQf ' 
that was good in himself, both as to act and' inl^nntiif;^ 
entii^ely to God's grace. The higher are our views, bf Otiu^ 
the ikore lowly shall we think of ourselves. In prfcrpdrlS^n^ 
to our gratitude will be our humility, (xxix. 13, 14.) *' ^'^^" 
One important use of the genealogical tables is to 'givb 
that succession of families through whom it had been pro- 
phesied the Messiah was to come. Hence the descendants 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and David, are marked Witli tne 
g§*feate^ ' caire. It is a very striking fact, that while flie^| 
Jeiitrs wet^' tabst carefUl to preserve 3ie succession of iHett] 
falniU6l^,from'thfe beginning of their history to the titne of oii'r'' 
Lord's coming, no genealogies have since been keptj\^htcii^' 
cah'Ml 'ihy measure be depended upon ; the jproVidence 
of'JGdd,'eyen"in this particular, proving Jesus to bJ t)^S^* 
Christ,' 'fi^ce it is rendered impossible that any person, ^'ce^ 
oiir Lord's coming, could prove himself to be of that trftii^ 
id' which prophecy had limited the Messiah. , ^' *' ^ 
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Kings, except thiii^ iiif ih-'%ein,'£h^li&ibi7hf';^ud^ 
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Israel were mixed together, in this we hcne «cuc(^ any 
thing but the history of David's descendants, much of which 
we had not hefiwe. 

As an illustration of the importance tit oompating this 
book with those of Kings, in order to have a just view of 
the characters described, it may be remarked that Chronicles 
pvea no account of Solomon's apostasy, and Kings no 
-Recount of Mraasseh's repentanoe. 

Agsin, in 2 Chron. xxxtv. 38, 33, referring to the reign of 
Jostah, it is said that the iohabituitB of Jemsalem did 
according to the covenant of God, the God of their fathers ; 
and again, " all hi* days they departed not from follovring 
tile Lord God of their fathers." From these words alone, 
we should have a very mistaken view of Guar actual cha~ 
racter, as from Jer. iii. 10, and other parts of the first 
twelve chapters of his propTiecy, delivered during this reign, 
we learn it was but an external obedience, a restraint upon, 
not a change of disposition, an hypocrisy which threw off 
its naak as sorm as Josiah died ; and this also explains 
3 Kings xxiii. 2G, why, notwithstanding Josiah's piety, and 
Ae extent to which he carried the reformation, the Lord 
tamed aot from the fierceness of his great Wrath. 
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2 Kings dhantaht gnndion of Jehoshaphati 
Till. and Uluitnting the evil efibcts 

of hU afiinity with Ahab.;....... 

2 Ch. x«ii«|tJLmAU«HydM>eMararAliab,vi«m 
of Jehonun, and mother of 
iJMMtab, uKirpi the throne, 
and attempt! the murder of 
the whole royttl iuaiiy 
David] 

2 Kings xLJiiOfA* or JfeAooAox, son ofAhaslah, 

2Ch.xxiii anohited lilng, and AtiiaUah 

«lain» 



2Kingsxir. 
2 Ch. XXV. 



Kepaired the temple*....... 

ApMtMf after the death of Je^ 
hoiadaM.. 



Segan well» ended badJj............ 

Challengeairtioath, and Is otcr. 

^ vine*** •••••• ■••••• •■•■••• aM •••■•••«••••• ••■ 

Murdered by his own eervantay 
and an inter-rqpiiim follows . 
2KingsxT. jtmtiahftT theikik^^..^^^ 
2 Chron. A striliing ilhistration of the 

xxvu daogerofproiperttr toagood 

man — invades the priests* 
office— emitten wftti leprosjt 
and dies a leper >.»»» ......... 

Joel and baiah pro|liiesled in 

^ OniDUa ^ JO^WOfrt— e— p^^wsa i / »■■ »» ■ e— >■»<»»—»>■■>■■ ■<■ « 

xzvii. Mighty because he prepared his 

way before tlie Lord» tnit the 

people did yet corruptly. 

Micah began to prophesy. 

2 Chron. ilAoa— Very wlclied .....-, 

xxviii. 180,000 men of JiidAh dalo in 

one day, and 200,000 taken 

captive bjr Pskah, klim of Is- 

2 Kings flesefcfoA.— Distinguidied for his trust 
XTiii^— XX. in Ood, yet, when lett to hhn- 

2Ch. xxix. . self, fliUing into ain...»..~.~.M 
— ^zxxi. Sennacherib's first invasion...., 

Is. xxxvi. Heaekiah*ssiclcnen». 
— xxxviii. Hie amiMSsadors fh>m Babylon 

Sennacherib besieges Jerusalem, 
Hie Assyrian army deitroyed..... 
Nallum prophesied in his fdgn.. 
2 Chron. XanossrA.— Filling Jerusalem with 
xxxU. blood of the innocent, yet, on 

repenting, finding mercy — a 
naonument ot God's grace 
gancttiying affliction 



Tears 

before 
Christ 



2Klng8xxi 
2 Chron 

xxxiii. 
2 Kings 

xxiL 
2 Chron. 

xxxiv. 

2 Kings 

xxiii. 
2 Chron. 

xxxvi. 
Jer. XXV. 
——xxix. 
Dan. 1. 
Jer. xxii. 

18. 
"— xxxtL 

3a 



2 Kings 
xxiv. 
— xxr. 
Jer.lii. 



>••• ••• • ■••••■•• •••••• 



if mflfi— Short and wicke3 reign...... 

JMoA— Early piety— great seal in the 
reformation of religion ■ s o.. 
lemn passover 1iept»a..M..Mw..... 
Zc^haniah and Jeremiah began 

TO pioppcsy*— —■•••♦——••••— ♦■•»■■«»» 

JUkooAox, or Skatium, son of Josiah 

JUkofnMot, brotiiar of 8haIlum....>M.. 
Carried captive to Babylon, 

and with him Daniel............... 

His miserable death, as foretold 

by Jeremiah........ 

Babakkttk prophesied 



1 ••••••■ ••••■ • ••• 



JiiftefaHn, son of Jdiotekim.... 



ZeMeMh^ son of Josiah. 
Obadiah and Eiekiel 
prophesied............ 



• ••••••••••■••■ ••• • 



885 



884 



Sirs 

856 

842 
889 



826 



810 



765 



758 



742 



741 



727 
713 
713 
712 
710 



Yrs. 

of 

ralg. 



40 



88 



5B 



698 
643 
641 
624 



610 



610 
606 
509 



16 



16 



29 



55 



31 



3 m. 



11 



3 m. 



Stxipti 
Reerence. 



2 Kings X 



■xUL 



xlr. 



'XV. 



The Itemple destrofed, andJtK; 
599 11 y. dah carried captive to Babylon 

408 years after Dttvld began to 
588 «ip» over it ; 5W years after 

the felling off Iff the ten tribes« 

and 134 years after the destnic- 

i tion of the kin^om of Isnrt. 

TS.JL Those names in Capitals are the heads of separate fkmilies. 

The remarks already made <|93i on the dironological difficulties of Scriptures must be borne in mind 

on refonrlng to this Table. 

I 4 



- ■ »* 



KURaS^OFURABL. 



Bestroyed ttie profihet* oCAal, 
but maintained the^mMhlp of 
tlia goldan cal*«8..«u.k 



Tears iTrs. 
before' of 
Christ reig. 



884 



28 



JehoBih assoetated irtthliU Ather 
.XrAortsV— Beiian to reign aloBe^.*^. 
Visits EtUlia on his death^iM 
Ardbaam tL-^nder whom the kia^ 
dom atttdned Its height df 
glory. 



Jttnh, Rosea, Amoa,prQ|Aesied 
in Iwael, contempomry with 
Joel and Itaihh hi JUdah» 
In ter-^efOiitim ..«..*»■ .MM.M.IMM. 
AMkarinA, fotirth and Mt hi deswnt 
from Jehu, as fatVUM—n.. 
iwuruewso Dy ....... ..................... 

SHA]bi.vH, who in a month is killed 

MsNAHKM, who soceaede to 'the 

Bllf01!l^ka»»>s«a>— *aea ss aeei^e x ■«o>e 

PdecMiihi son of Medahem, htikiv 

QlOrCQ ny — M»*e»* ^*w•• • ■*»•• ■ ■•■* m »e>4ae«i 

Fart of Israel c-anfed captlnu... 
Pekah slain by Hoshea...M...... 

Anarchy follows for nlntf yMrs. 
HosHFA began to reign..............M. 

Samaria taken— t)*e teA tribes 

carried into captivity ............k 

niis was ttieend oftbe kkngdoiM 

of Israel, alter having con. 

tinued a e cp a m te klAgdom 

254 yean. 



857 
841 
839 



825 



784 
773 
772 



772 

761 
759 
740 



730 
721 



14 



41 



6m. 



lOy. 
2 



I[t9 , BOOKS OF nUSKUi^IVBSTAlISNT. 

On the Book of Ezra* 



|1 r 



.J :JE1^ :wlii.« priclst, and ig f^enerafly supposeB to'liia«r^ 

v^m^ ^dUltiie books ^f which tke Holy Scriptares^^ ik€>^ 

^iMltt disposing them in their proper order, and sctf^ln^ 

^ QQtiOO^ ic^Scripture for his time. 

^1 JFhis>hook gires the history of abont ei^ty years, and in 

^ffi^i^iD^im/dQn of Jewish history from the time at whieh €kt 

QioKSoichu C(mclude ; it beginning with a repetition <tf the 

tf90:Yecies with which the Second Book of Chronicles eti!dtti 

XltjiQ^iitiaist^ of three parts, giving an account 

EI \iH.Oi the return of Zerubbabel, of the Jews from th^&r 

6ll|>tivtty>ia Babylon, particularly informing us upon whM 

tpcoui^gfiiigieiit, and what numbers returned, (i, ii.) 

.:.'2> The rebuilding and dedication of the temple, not^ 

^l]3t9iidiQg the repeated hindrances from the Samaritans. 

^HJUTTrvi^) 

i£, ^j ^he journey of Ezra to Jerusalem as the deputy ci 

A^ffffLtufsta^f and on his arrival his deep mourning over and 

iltMhitiOn of the marriages of the Jews with heathen women* 

.. !l%ift book is the history of the fulfilment of the prophet 
cies'of Isa. xliv. 28, and Jer. xxv. 12 ; xxix. 10, one of 
117^0111 rbad predicted the name of their deliverer, the other 
the exact lime of their deliverance. It is important also 
« Uf reinark, that God foretold by his prophet Jeitemikh, 
not only the time of the return of the Jews, but the pettiten(t 
9^t|^ jpf heart which should be the cause of it. (xxix. 12 — 
14 ; xxxi. 8, 9, 18—31, &c.) 

."fThe gracious commission of Artaxerxes (vii. 11-^26) is 
also a wonderfril illustration of God's power oVer mi^nS 
h^fftaif and of his care of his church ; Artaxerxes' decree 4>e- 
^muoh more advantageous to the Jews than even that^f 
C<^rS0> Bud every opposition they met with wrought foi^ 
ttJdr i^od in the end. (v, vi.) 

oj 13i«^ bodk of Ezra should be read with the prophecies of 
lioggai' and Zechariah. (Compare Ezra v. with Hag. i* 1% 
9Dtd> Zeeb. iii, Iv.) These prophets were raised up part>-> 
^il^V ^ eii^ouxage the people hi l&e arduous work of 
bujU^. thev'ten^le, and ia so doing particularly refer to 
Cterist; (See. Hflggai n. 7y9; Zedh. ii. 10; iii. 8. 10.) 
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On the Book o/,)^£HEmAH. 

Nehemiah, the writer of this book, was of the tribe of 
4^Hdlh» .' (Though a Jew and a capdve^ he was, tiifoii^k'the 
Qver-INliilg^Providence of God, selected to the offioe of ifti))^ 
be9)»r to Artaxerxes, the king of Persia; a sitoatliDii of 
great emolument, and one of the most confid^itial in tlte 
whole court. Thus in the midst of abundance and h<Hidur,; 
y^et hearing of the distressed state of his Jerusalem, he' waa 
deeply afflicted by it. He made it the subject of sdleinit 
piiayer ; and after four months, an opportunity was given 
him of petitioning the king for leave to go to Jerusalem* 
Tbe spirit of prayer, in which he made this petition, is 
very observable. The king, probably influenced by his 
queen, who was Esther, appointed Nehemiah governor of 
Jerusalem, with a commission to rebuild the waUs, and pro- 
vide for the welfare of his people. Nehemiah executed his 
commission for twelve years with great success, ami^t 
great opposition. After this he returned to Artaxerxetf at 
Shushan ; but at length went back to Jerusalem, and em* 
ployed various measures to promote the further reformation 
of the Jews, particularly in the correction of those abuses 
which had crept in during his absence. This book may be 
thus divided : — 

Chap. i. and ii. 1 — 1 1 , contsdns the account of Nehemiah^ft 
departure from Shushan and arrival at Jerusalem. 

Chap. ii. 12—20 ; iii.— vi. 15. The building of the 
walls. 

Chap. vii. — ^xii. The first reformation accomplished by 
Nehemiah. 

Chap. xiii. The second reformation accomplished by 
Kehemiah on his return to Jerusalem. 

Nehemiah presents to us a noble example of true pa^- 
friotuim ; the principle from which it flows, the fear of God 
(v* 15) ; and the good at which it chiefly aims, to makd 
religion the foundation of our country's welfare. In iM 
view it may be remarked how anxious Nehemiah wai^ to 
promote atndng his pebple the due observance of the 8tfb<^ 
ba^l neglect of which had brought Upon diem diewilrth 
ef God (xiii* 18). In his devout aduiowledgftient o!^ God 
bi wreryv<ihiilg{i* 11 j »• 18, &«•)? ^ hia union' of i««A«ch-' 
fulaew w«th|>r»y«r, diligeitee id^ dependeiKe-^hr. 9); li^^^ 
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humility in tracing aD good in liimself to tbe grace of God 
(ii. 12 ; vii. 5) we may also imitate him. Sanhallat and 
otiien ridieukd, persecoted Nehemiah, attempted to draw 
kim into sin (ii. 19 ; vi. 6 — 12) : hut his sooeess should be 
eur encouragement, assuring us of the hlessedness of liie 
nan that trusteth in God. 

This hook takes up the history of the Jews about twelipe 
years alter the close of the book of Ezra. 

The administration of Nehemiah lasted about thirty-sis 
years ; and with this book closes the history of the Old 
Testament. 

On the Book o/Estheiu 

The name of God does not occur in this book ; but no 
book contains more striking proofs of his providence* As 
tho two precedii^ books illustrate the Loi?d's care of his 
people who had returned to Judea : so this book records a 
vemarkable preservation not only of them but of the whole 
Jewish nation. We see in the events it records : 

1. The evU anticipated by the providence of God, in the 
promotion of £sth«-, a poor Jewish orphan, to the throne 
of Persia ; and in the great service rendered to the king by 
her relation Mordecai, in detecting a plot against his life. 
(Chaps, i. ii.) 

2. The evil threatenedy in the advancement of Haman, 
and his design of utterly extirpating the whole Jewish 
nation. (Chap, iii.) 

3. The evil defeated and overruled to the greater good of 
the Jews, and even of the heathens. (Chaps, iv. — ^x.) 

The power of the Persians being at that time universal, 
if the design of Hamaa had succeeded, not only the Jews 
in Persia, but throughout the world, would have been 
annihilated (ch. iii. 13, &c. viii. 9), and with them the 
whole visible church of God. In observing the means by 
which this evil was defeated, Ahasuerus' sleepless night 
(vi. 1) appears a very important link in the chain* and 
ilhiatrates how the providenee of Grod makes use of the 
most trifling, and what to us might seem the most accidental 
circumstances, to accomplish his will (Horn. viii. 28). 
. The FeaAt of Puxim, instituted in commemoralaon of 4hia 
dfilivenanee of the Jews, is still kept annaaHy by them, in 
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their month Adar, which correspcmds with past of «ur 
February and March. 

In reference to the confidence with which Mordecai anti;- 
.«ipated deliverance (ch. iv. 1 4), Bishop Hall haft the follow- 
ing important remark : — " He saw the day of their GommoR 
destruction enacted; he knew the Persian decrees to be 
unalterable, but withal he knew there was a Messias to 
come. He was so well acquainted with God's covenant 
assurances to his church, that he can, through the midst of 
those blo9dy resolutions, foresee indemnity to Israel ; rather 
trusting the promises of God than the threats of man. 
This is the victory that overcomes all the fears and fiiry of 
the world, even our faith'* (1 John v. 4, 6). 

As the events recorded in the Book of Esther happened 
before some of those recorded in Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
following dates may be of use : 



Date. 

<7ynn proclaims liberty to 
the Jews (Ezra i. 2.) . . . . 536 

Foundation of the Temple 
laid(Ezraiii. 8— 13.).... 534 

Samaritans hinder the build- 
ing of it (Ezra iv. 5.). • . • 533 

Artaxerxes (called in pro- 
fane history Cambyses) 
forbids it 529 

Haggai and Zechariah urge 
them to proceed ( Ezra v. 1.) 520 

The Samaritans again inter- 
fere, but are restrained by 
decree of Ahasuerus (or 



Dk'e. 

Darius Hystaspes) (Eisra 
v,vi.) 619 

Esther made queen (Esther 
i, ii.) 518 

The Temple finished (Ezra 
vi.) *16 

Haman plots the destrucHon 
ofthe Jews (Esther iii,iv.) 510 

Ezra sent to govern Judea 
(Ezra vii.) 467 

Nehemiah sent (Neh. il.) . . . 445 

Malachi, the last of the pro- 
phets, contemporary with 
Nehemiah.. 415 



Questiofu adapted to any chapter of the HUtorical Parts qf the Oid . 

Testament, 

After having read a chapter in the Historical Parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, the following questions may be asked, as an assistance to drmr 
out the improvement to be derived from it. 

1. What persons are mentioned in thu chapter ? 

2. What facte? 
a What places 7 

4. Pome out th« placet in the map, 

5. Are these perauns, facts, places, mentioned in any other pMli (of 
the Biblef 

6. Is there any account in this chapter of any duty performed ? 

7. Does it appear to have been performed in a right or a wrong spidt ? 

8. Is thero any thing in this chapter vrhidi shews yon the vai«« of 
God's blestiogy or the means by which you may obtain or lose it 2 . a . 

l6 
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},. l8.tlien^i|Bj5.IM3?qiin^,pf.ai|f .till oon^^ -^^ •>• 

Jo. Can you trace what led to the commission of that sin f ^ C . >^'^ , 
1|. Cim you. trace by w)»at coQaequencesy either ta themtelvls 6i to 
others, ijt was followed 2 .••..< 

M2. Were Ithey such coase^jpiienQes, especially to tktnuelv)»v arilttfyv 
before they committed the sin, thought would Ibllow 2 
^13« Hpw does Go4 speak of that sin in other parts of the Bible ? - 
14. Can you compare what the persons did in this diapter, wi& llie 
QpQ,duct of any others mentioned in Scripture t 

' ik Does God give in this chapter any example, any pomnumd, ptfo- 
]n|sev, threatening, &c. which you can apply to yourself? 

„lo. What may you learn of God's character from this chapter? (See 
]i. 140,&c.) 

17, Is there any prophecy g^ven or fulfilled in this chapter f 
, ]& Is. there any thing which reminds you of the Lord Jesus 'Chiiet, 
any type, or any thing which shews man's need of him as a SaHoitr ? 
,J9» Any thing which shews man's need of the Holy Spirit? 
' iSlO. Is there any proverb illustrated by any of the events recorded in 
tjiij chapter ? . 

'21^' Does any passage of this chapter recal to your mind any hymn, 
o\ vesBe of a hymn ? 

22. Are you reminded in reading this chapter of any part of the 
prayers, or other formularies, of the Church of England ? 
..for/urther hints, refer to Archbishop Seeker's Advice, p. 38. 

Qnfesiffmi whiek may be used qfter having read through any of the Huto- 
^.fuiol Books of the Old Testament, or parts of such hooks which include 
. ^tffferai chapters, 

I, Why is this book called ? 

^2. Over how long a period does the history contained in this book 
(or part of the book) extend ? 

3. How long was this before the birth of our Saviour ? 

4. What is the number of chapters in this book t 

5. What are the principal subjects 7 

6. Can you arrange the chapters under these subjects 7 

7. Are there any references made to these subjects in any other pasts' 
of the Bible? 

8. Have we any notice of these subjects in the Book of Psalms ? 

9. In what places did the principal events mentioned in this book 
hapfien ? 

10. Are any other remarkable events recorded in the Bible saSd io 
faitv^ happened in those places ? 

II. Are any other nations than that of the Israelites mentioned in 
this book ? Give some account of them ? 

12. What are the names of the persons whose history is most proui- 
ni^nt in this book. 

13. Mention some of the most remarkable circumstances in the Uvea 
of thosepersons. i 

^14. Wnat are the excellencies or defects of theiv character ? 
li. Is any reference made to these persons in other parla of Scriy«* 
tore ? 



16. Do such references Avow ttiy additioiia} Hgbt on thdr chvftcter t 

(See p. 76.) J 

.'..^ 17* !• 'there way penon in Scripture of whom you are rendnde^L as 
having acted like them, or who under the same circumstances acted very 
diffiiently from thtm? (See David and Jeroboam, illustratfhg {n some 
measure this question, page 170.) 

18^ What types are given in this book concerning oiir Saviour, either 
IK*B«tasor thtiigs? 

19. Can you shew from the New Testament in what the resembUnce 
c«90i8ted? 

20. What prc^hedes are there in this book respecting the Saviour, f 

, 21. What prophecies are given or fulfilled respecting others, persona 
or nations ? *. ; 

22. Are any, and what, miracles recorded in this book f 
28» Any reference to natural history, as animals, trees, plants, Sec t 
(See page «9.) 

24. Any references to manners and customs, ftc. peculiar to ^astfm 
nations, their houses, dress, &c. ? (See page 98, &c) 

25. Did any, and what, prophets, whose writings form part of fUt 
Bible, live during thu period. 

26. Do their writings throw any light on the history here ree(|rde4 f 



Other questions are naturally suggested by the topics referred to p. tiO, 
&C. As for instance : 

1« What illustrations does this book (or part of a book) give of (1) 
the power of Godt (2) God's knowledge and notice of what men do 
and think ? (3) the justice of God in punishing sin ? (4) his long-suilbr- 
ing in delaying to punish the wicked? (5) mercy in forgiving? (6) 
grace in helping? (7) readiness to hear prayer? (8) providence ? \9) 
faithfulness in fulfilling his promises ? &c. &c. 

2. With these views of the perfections of God, contrast the charact<ir 
of man ; any instances which occur in this book of men's weakness, 
ignorance of the future, injustice, impatience, cruelty, &c. (See Numb, 
xziii. 19.) 

3. Are there any instances in this book of those who resisted tempta- 
tion? 

4. Any instances of the blessings attending obedience to God ? 

5. Any instances of those who yielded to temptation ? 

6» What was the nature of the temptation by which they were over-, 
come ? (See p. 142.) 

7* What illustrations of the folly and deceit of sin? (See p. 143». 
illustrating the nature of this question.) 

6. The progress of sin. (See p. 144.) 

9. Evil of sin. (See p. 144.) 

10. Of what particular virtues is there any illustration, any instance 
of repentance, &ith, &C., returning good for evil, &c. ? (See.l Cpr. 
idm* ; and Gal. v. 22, ftc.) 

11. Is there any illustration of counterfeit virtues; conduct that 
seemed right, btit did not proceed from right modves ? fklse repentance, 
keai, ftc. (See p. 147.) 

12. Of what particular sins is there any illustratioui as idolatry, un- 
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HUe^ n«9lect of W8miiigf» abose of Ood's UeisingSi &c., lying, covet- 
ousness, envy, pride, &c. ? (See Gal. v. 20, 21.) 

13. Are there any instance* of good children, good parents, serTants, 
masterg, husbanda, wives ; good kings, magistrates, &c. ; or the con- 
toiary? 

14. What instances are given of those in afllictien ? 

1^, What were its effects upon tliem ? Did it lead them to pray ? 
Did it lead them to alter their conduct, &c. ? 

16. Give some illustration of the nature of human life ; that is, of 
the disappointments, the fears, the sudden changes to which men mni 
liable. 

17- Is there any iliustratton in this book of the vamty of the world, 
the inability of things, which men most esteem, to make them happy, as 
riches, power, &c. t 

Ifl. What general proofs are afforded by the events of this book, of 
man's need of a Saviour, particularly observing any illustrations of the 
Mmess of God in his abhorrence of sin 7 

19. What proof does this book afford of man's need of the Holy 
S|nrit to expose to him his sin, and to enable him to overcome it ? (These 
proofs may be shown by instances of men's tendency to sin, the self- 
deceit aeeompanying it, the vain excuses made for the commission of 
it, &c.) 

20. Do you, from any thing recorded in this book, learn how and for 
^srhat you ought to pray ? 



{ 3. THE POETICAL BOOKS. 

This division is one of considerable antiquity. The 
Poetical Books, which are five in number — ^namely, Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, £cclesiastes, and the Canticles or Song 
of Solomon, are so called, because they are almost wholly 
composed in Hebrew verse. 

On the Book of Job. 

Job was a real character (Ezek. xiv. 14 ; James v, 11), 
an inhabitant of Uz, in that part of Arabia bordering on 
Judea ; and was probably descended irom Uz, the eldest 
son of Nahor, Abraham's brodier. 

Elihu, in reckoning up the modes of Divine revelation, 
takes no notice of the delivery of the Mosaic Law; nor 
does there seem any allusion to the Jewish history in asay 
part of the book. Hence, Job is supposed to have lived 
before Moses, and this book to be the oldest in the world. 
It may be divided into three parts. 



JOB. IM 

1. A NARKATiYE of 831 eminent serrant of God snddenfy 
plunged from the greatest prosperity into deep affliction — i 
the entire loss of property, children, health — ^which he hears 
with the most exemplary patience (chap. i. 22 ; ii. 10). 

2. A CONTROVERSY, wluch was a source of yet hea'vief 
trial to Joh, and whidi originated in the visit of his thriee 
friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, axkd Zophar. He was tempted to 
complain to them (chap, iii.) of his situation ; but they, 
having taken up the erroneous notion that deep afflictioii 
was a certain proof of the great wickedness of him who 
was visited with it, instead of eomlbrting, charged Joh with 
hypocrisy, as guilty of some hidden wickedness (iv. 7 — 9 ^ 
viii. IS ; xviii. 21, smd particularly xxii. S, &c.). 

In the vehemence witii which Job asserts his integrity, 
he reflects not only on the injustice of his friends, hut in 
some measure on the inequality of the providence of Grod; 
as though his good works entitled him to other treatment 
than that which he had received at Grod's hands. Btrt so 
awful an error, as to account himself righteous in his own 
eyes (xxxii« 1, 2), kindled the wratii of a fourth friend, who 
had hitherto been »lent. While condemning the unjust 
insinuations of Job's three friends, he sharply reproved him 
for ''justifying himself, rather than Grod" (xxxiii. 8, 9; 
xxxiv. 5. 9. 35). After which the Lord himself answers Job 
out of the whirlwind. Not condescending to enter into any 
particular explanation of his conduct ; but, from a consi* 
deration of his infinite and unsearchable greatness as seen 
even in creation (xxxviii. — xlii.), convincing Job of his 
presumption, his ignm^mce, and guilt in arraigning His 
providence (xl. 8). 

t. 3. The ISSUE of the narrative ani> of the controversy 
seen in the deep repentance of Job : Grod*s ceproof of Job^a 
three friends ; his appointing them to offer sacrifice, which, 
through the intercession of Job, removed from them God*« 
anger, and his restoring Job to yet greater prosperity than 
he had before his affliction, (xlii.) 

This hook is interesting as containing the earliest record 
of Patriarchal religioo, and as it was professed by one not 
of the promised seed (Gal. iv« 2S). 

This book also remarkably displays the provideitee off 
God, giving a deep insight into the ^bn of his moral go- 
vernment, both of men and angels, and illustrates, with 
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txnrivalled magnific^qi^y tl(e\|^laiyof ti^e 3^ vine attributes : 
see, particularly, when the Ahnighty addresses Job, Tbe 
daekkrm of original sin is stated (xir. 4; xt, 14-^1 j^.) 
Snitiiee, as the ^vkiely appointed means df removiog' 
God*s anger (i. 5 ; xlii. 8) ; the benefit of interc6ss6ry 
pay€v(xm. 8, 9). A refer»ice is also made to afititore 
resoffeetion and judgment to come (xix. 25 — ^29)* 

.vBut Job's faith in a promised Redeemer should be espb- 
ta^Sfy BOtioed (xix. 25 — ^29) ; thus shewing the harmony of 
cbaneter in the servants of Grod in every age. Job, Abra* 
ham (John viM. 56), Moses (Heb. xi. 26), David (2 San[i. 
xim. 5), the Prophets (1 Peter i. 10), deriving their chief 
happiness from the same source as those under the Christian 
dispensation ; and which, indeed, constitutes the great hap- 
I»aess of heaven (Rev. i. 5). See Art. YII. of the Church 
of England. 

!• Let the young imitate Elihu's humility (xxxii. 4 — 6). 
Though competent to speak best he spoke last. 

2. How much of heavenly wisdom is necessary to con- 
duct controversy properly, when even Job failed in it. 

. d. It well becomes us to confess ourselves to be 
miserable offenders, when even Job abhorred himself, and 
said, ** Behold, T am vile." He who knows himself best, 
etteems himself least. 

4« The varying circumstances under which religion was 
manifested in Job suggests an important hint for the exami- 
nation of our own heart, which has been thus well ex- 
pressed: — 

'* The moral climate in which true religion grows is of 
tmequal temperature. If it seem to prosper, and bear its 
fiidt imder the glow of heat, it is strengthened also by the 
biting frost. The sincerity of the faith of Job was mani^ 
fisted by its permanence and its approach to maturity, un- 
der varying dispensations. It blest himself and others in 
pvosperity. It was invigorated by adversity, and it burst 
fordi again in strength and consistency, when the day of 
ptosperity returned. We never require more of calm prac- 
tisai wisdom, in forming our judgment of our reli^oua 
state, than when we contemplate our actions, while all tMngs 
tippeartoikvourobedienceto thewiUofGod.'*----^^^ W^son*s 



/ ^if^^ a ^olledtioxL of sacred kymug, taoH of wbic^.werab 
coxQi^sfid. l^. !David: hence called (3 Sam^xxxii,.!) tiM^ 
s^f^t Psalpust of JssaeL 

'Bishop Home describes the book of pBalma as «!. 
epitome of the Bible^ adapted to the purposes of deKf <»tieib .i 
, Hoob^ says. What is there necessary for man to kmURr^ 
-wtuch the Psalms are not able to teach? Let there he ixbpf. 
grief or disease incident unto the soul of man, any wousd 
or i»ickjiiess named, for which there is not in this isMsmtmi 
hpuse a present comfortable remedy at all times to be founds 

In illustration of these remarks it may be noticed^ th|it 
in this book there are some Psalms of praise and adocalacaai^ 
which display the majesty, power, goodness, and otiber fiit>r( 
tributes of God, as Ps. civ. cxxxix. Others aresongiliol 
tha^sgiving, blessing God for mercies bestowed, as Pi. cii* 
Others are prayers in which are implored the miercy of 3od»>. 
the pardon of sin, as Ps. li. ; or deHverance j&omi daii^r,'iis 
Ps. xvii ; and affliction, as Ps. cxxiii, ; or interee8si9]ii8L> 
m^de for others — the church, as Ps. cxxii. — the helithdit 
as Ps. Ixvii. Some of the Psalms are historical, aaP^*' 
Ixxviii., composed with a view to preserve the remembrance 
of the most considerable events which befel the Jemix: 
nation ; while others describe the excellency of God^ft laifir, 
as Ps. cxix, ; the character of good and bad men, as Ps. L ; 
the vanity of human life, as Ps. xc. Lastly, some of them- 
are prophetical, presenting us with several predictions re-^ • 
lifting to the Lord Jesus Christ and the times of the Gospel* 
Thus,— . 

Ps. xl. 6, with Heb. x. 5, speaks of our Lord's ecgzungm- 
our nature, and to abolish the Mosaic dispensatiooy o£i 
which " sacrifice and offering" was the disdngoishedi' 
feature, ■ \, 

Ps. cxxxii. 11, with Acts ii. 30, that he should, be of|iihei 
fipiily of David. Ps. xlv. 6, 7, with Heb. i. 8^ declain^! 
his Divine nature, Ps. cxviii. 22, quoted six different tipa^it 
in. the New Testammit, foretelling his rejection .by the JeMw " 
Ps. xxii., his sufTering on the cross. Ps. xvi. 9- — '11, iMi 
Actsii. 27> &c., his resurrection. Ps. IxviiL 18, with £ph«. 
iv. 8, his ascension, and sending the H(dy Spirit, F«» Imx.^^^ 
yn\h Rom. xi. 9, 10, and Ps. cix. with Acts i. 20, predict 
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the sore judgments which shotild befal Judas and the Jewish 
nation. Ps. cxvii., with Rom. xv. 11, the call of the Gen- 
tses. Ps. Ixxii., the iinal triumph and umrersal estabHsh- 
aaent of Messiah's kingdom throughout the earth. 

Of the Prophetic Psalms, the most remaikable, as apply- 
ing throughout and exchisively to Christ, is Ps. ex. 
. There ore '^well nigh fifty Psalms quoted several times 
iB the New Testament, which shews how properly our Lord 
made use of that hook to instruct his disciples that He was 
tlie Christ (Luke xxiv. 44)." 

la some of die Psalms, David utters bitter curses against 
Ins enemies. The most remarkable in this respect, are Ps. 
fadx. and cix. ; but these, as is seen above, Peter applies as 
prophecies fallilled in the punishment of Judas and of the 
Jews. Tins teaches us how we are to understand the 
causes contained generally in the Psalms, as threatenings 
uttered, or judgments foretold, by a Prophet of God, against 
hardened and intally impenitent sinners ; and that die feel- 
ings widi which we shoidd repeat them, should be an awful 
sense of God's holiness and justice in the punishment of 
sin* 
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The general design of this book is to imHrtict espedaQ^f . 
t^e young at their entrance into public and active/ life >-^ 
that they may ''know wisdom and instmctioii ; perceive 
the words of understanding ; receive the instruction of wb-^ 
dom, justice, and judgment ; to give subtilty to the mmplei 
t6 the young man knowledge and discretion.'* (Prov. i« 
2—4.) 

It is very important to observe, that Solomon, the writer 
of this book, lays down this rule as the foundation of all hi^ 
instructions ; " The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom :" thus teaching us there can be no virtue in our 
intercourse with our fellow creatures, where this is wanting 
as the motive of action. 

We are not, says Bishop Hopkins, generally to expect 
any connection, either of sense or sentences, in this boc^ of 
Proverbs. Other parts of Scripture are like a rich mine^ 
where the precious ore runs along in one continued vein ; 
but this is like a heap of pearls, which, though they are 
loose and unstrung, are not therefore the less excellent and 
valuable. 

This book has however been thus divided into five parts. 

Fart I., containing the first nine chapters, is a sort of 
pireface — the teacher giving his pupil a connected series of 
admonitions, cautions, and encouragements to the study of 
wisdom. 

Part II., extending from chap. x. to xxii. 16, comprises 
what may be strictly called Proverbs — ^namely, unconnected 
sentences, expressed with much neatness and simplicity. 

Part III. reaches from chap. xxii. 17 to xxv. inclusive, 
in which the tutor renews his connected admonitions to the 
study of wisdom. 

Part IV. contains proverbs supposed to have been se>« 
lected from some larger collection of Solomon, by the men, 
of Hezekiah — ^that is, by the Prophets whom he employed 
to restore the service and writings of the Jewish Church ;- 
as Eliakim, and Joah, and Shebna, and probably Hosea, 
Micah, and even Isaiah. This part, like the second, con** 
sists of unconnected sentences, aiul extends from chap. xxv. 
toxxix. 

Party, consists of. the la^t twp dbaptezs; the first of 
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-which contains the wise dbsenrations and instructions de- 
livered by Agut to his pupils Ithiel and Ucal ; and the 
other the excellent lessons addressed to king Lemuel by his 
mother. 

. With regavd to the interpretation, of proTerbs, it is im- 
portant to remark, that not imfirequently that is expressed 
-without any limitation which yet is to be understood as 
generally, but not universally, true. Thus, — 

Prov. X. 15. The destruction of the poor is their po- 
verty ; exposing men to injuries and abuses.. But some- 
times poverty is a protection, as appears in the tremendous 
judgment inflicted on the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 
XXV. 9) ; where, we are told, he burnt every great man's 
house, taking all that had property captive, but leaving (see 
ver. 12) the poor of the land to be vinedressers, &c. 

Prov. X. 27. The fear of the Lord prolongeth days, but 
the years of the wicked shall be shortened. This is true, 
as a general remark, that piety contributes both to the 
enjoyment and length of life ; but Abel was murdered, and 
Cain's life prolonged, Abijah (1 Kings xiv. 13 — 17) meets 
9n early death, and his wicked father's life is prolonged to a 
reign of twenty-two years. Pious Jonathan and apostate 
Saul perish in the same battle ; ^* the com is cut down with 
the weeds, but to a better purpose." God inflicts some 
judgments here to show he governs the world, but not in aU 
instances to diiew that he will judge it. 

Prov. xi. 15. He that hateth suretyships is sure (see 
alsoxvii. 18) ; but this is not a condemnation of suretyships 
imder any circumstances, but a strong mode of warning 
against becoming so rashly. 

Prov. xvi. 7. When a man's ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. — ^Under 
the Old Testament dispensation, to which temporal pro- 
sperity was more immediately annexed as the reward of 
obedience, this was, as a general truth, remarkably illus- 
trated in the history of the Israelites (Exod. xxxiv. 24),. 
Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Asa, &c. 

Yet, though David's ways pleased the Lord, Saul was 
never at peace with him, and this applies with still more 
force to the enemies of David's son and David's Lord. The 
Apostle also warns Timothy that all that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution (2 Tim* iii. 12). Yet 



tbfire ia that in Uue oieduiess and 1qt9 of Chxittiaai di^ 
racier which tends to conciliate, and God not unfiraquentlft 
does ovexTulathem to thia end. 

Prov. xviii. 22. Whoso findeth^ &c. — ^Manoak &>und 
it so (Judges xiii. 23) ; but Ahab did not (1 Kings. zzi» 
25), nor Job (ch. ii. 10). 

Tlie foregoing remarks suggest a valuable hint for the 
more profitable reading of the Proverbs ; namely, to illus- 
trate the general trudis contained in them, by examples from 
the historical parts of the Old and New Testament. Thu0» 
Prov. xix. 3, Cain ; xi. 8, Daniel, Movdecai ; xviii. 6. 
XV. 10, Amaziah ; xL 2, Uesiah* Nebuchadnezzar ; xiL 19, 
Gehazi (see also page 170, Jeroboam). 

This book, though chiefly serving as a guide to our inter, 
course witb our fellow creatures, yet gives those views of 
the nature and consequences of sin (see xvi. 5 ; xxi. 4 ; 
xxiv. 9 ; i. 24, &c.), which strongly imply our need 
of the office of the Son as our Saviour, and of the Holy 
Ghost as our Sanctifier, whose influences we are especially 
encouraged to pray for (i. 23) ; and through whose teaching 
we shall be made partakers of that wisdom which is tres^ 
sured up in Christ (viii. 22« with John i. 1 ; 1 Cor. i. 24 
— 30), and which can alone guide us through this life to 
heaven. 

On the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

The great subject of this book is ** happiness," and its 
chief object is to correct one of the commonest of all delu- 
sions, and one of ' the most fatal, that of supposing the 
things of this world are sufficient for our happiness, and 
pursuing tliem as our chief good ; and also to direct us to 
true happiness, namely, by fearing God and keeping his 
commandments (ch. i. 2. xii. 13). 

This book was evidently written by Solomon (i. 12. 16. 
with ii. 4 — 9. xii. 9, 10) ; and is generally considered as 
a penitential discourse, composed a little before his death 
to warn others by his own sad experience, of the vanity of 
all created things, and especially of the misery of sin, both 
here and hereafter. Let the young, learning from it the 
guilt and danger of yielding to the imaginations of their- 
hearts (xi. 9), remember their Creator in the days of their 
yottth (xii. 1, &c.).; old age, even if they reach it, being a 
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veiy willt season to hegin so infinkely important a eonoom 
M me salvation of the soul. 

Use temporal things, but desire eternal. To seek God 
Ut to dedre happiness — to find him is that happiness* — 

Oh the Sono of Solohok. 

. This represents, under a mystical allegory, the mutual 
love of Cluist and his Church, under the endearing relation 
of a bridegroom and his bride. 

Tt was the practice of the Jews, to forbid their diildrea 
^e reading of this book till their judgment was sufficiently 
matured, lest in the fervour of youth, they should g^ve too 
wide a scope to fancy, and interpret to a bad sense tho 
spiritual ideas of Solomon — a prudent and judicious pre- 
caution. , 

Yet it is justly entitled a Song of Songs, or most excel* 
lent song, as being superior to any that an iminspired writer 
could have produced, and tending, if properly understood, 
to purify the mind, and raise the affections from earthly to 
heavenly things (see Dr. Gray). 

For the use of similar figures in other parts of Scripture, 
see Ps. xlv. ; Jer. iii. 12—14 ; Hos. ii. 14—23 ; Matt, 
ix. 15. xxii. 2. xxv, 1 — 11 ; John iii. 29; 2 Cor. xi. 2? 
Eph. V. 23—27; Rev. xix. 7 — 9. xxi. 2 — 9. xxii. 17. 



§ 4. THE PROPHETS. 

Prophecy is interwoven with the whole fabric of tbe 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, but this part is distin- 
guished from the other parts of the Old Testament by the 
name of the Prophets, partly because, though history is 
slightly introduced (as Isa. xxxvi. — xxxix. &c.), its leading 
subject is prophecy ; and partly because, in the progress of 
Grod's revelation to man, these writings hold, in die gradual 
development of evangelical truth, an intermediate place 
between the law and the Gospel (Luke xvi. 16). 

This division of the Old Testament consists of four 
greater Prophets; viz., Isaiah, Jeremiah (including the 
Lamentations, a kind of Appendix to his prophecy), Ezekiel, 
and Daniel^ and twelve minor Prophets ; viz.,^ Hosepiy Joel^ 



niah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, ' ' ;' r '*''''' \ '" 
J'^Thii' ffistiActioh oT the prophet's into GreSt^i^'kild l^ess, 
alhidec^ td'ihe Mze of theh: hooks, and not In any rheasitfe 
to their authority or importance. They are all, aS' Sp^. 
Horsley remarks, but parts of an entinef Work of a single 
author, the Holy Spirit, dividing to every man severally, as 
hfeSwII; and the remark, from its great importance iq ay 
Ite repeated, that the several hooks of the prophets are; ngf 
predictions of separate and independent events, hut arQ 
United in a regular and entire system, all termiinating in op£ 
great object — the promulgation of the Gospel, and the com- 
plete este,blishment of the Messiah's kingdom (see Rev. ^ix. 
10, andBp. Horsley's Sermon on 2 Pet. i. 20, 21).. . V' 

A comsideration of the iBcty that the prophets were raiseg 
up not only by their predictions to prepare for the comina ot 
die Messiah, but also as preachers to their respective ge^e•* 
lotions, will throw light on the scope of their writingsJ 
which may be thus generally described as containing :— ^ ^ 

1*. Denunciations of judgment^ with a notice of the sin^ 
which were the cause of it. . " 

' Tn this point of view, they throw great light on the His- 
torical Books of the Old Testament considered as a religious 
kifttoi^r : (that is) a history of the moral character, rathei^ 
than the political relations of the Jews as a nation. 

2. Exhortations to repentance; from which we may 
gather motives to repentance. 

3. Comfort to the truly pious (in the midst of all the 
judgments d^iounced against the wicked) ; with prophetic 
p]^bmi8e§, of the Messiah. These promises encouraged them 
tp look beyond the miseries around them to the joyful and 
eternal deliverance which, in the fulness of time, he should 
(ring. For it may be remarked, that these prophets con«* 
fine not themselves to the first coming of Christ, but " aa 
i^ impatient to be confined to so narrow bounds, they over- 
flow, as it were, into the more distant future, and expatiate 
on the principal facts of his second coming.'* How deeply, 
interesting is it to us thus to see, that faith in Christ has 
been the great support of the true servant of God in every 
age of the Church. 

The Prophetic Books may be thus arranged according to 
the order of time in which tiey were written : — 
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1. Before the fearfiil jttdgment of 1 Jonah, Ainoa» Hoaaa, 
the captivity of the ten tribes by > Joelt Isaiah, and 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria. J Micah. 

2. Between that and the seventy! Nahum, Zepbaniah, 
years' captivity of Jndah in > Jeremiah, Habak^ 
Babylon. J kuk, Obadiah. 

-» -rw • ^n* ^ •. r Jeremiah, EzekieL 

8. During this captivity. <^ Daniel. 

4. After this captivity. | ^^^ 

In all occupying a period of about 400 years, beginning 
about 600 years after the giving of the law at Sinai, and 
ending about 400 years before the coming of Christ. 

If in these four periods we parallel the prophetic writings 
with the historical books written during the same times, 
they will materially illustrate each other. For an example 
of this, see page 174. 

On the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. 

B. C. BETWEEN 810 AND 698. 

The name of Isaiah is very descriptive of that which dis- 
tinguishes his writings, and which probably is the cause of 
his being placed £rst in the order of the prophets, thoogh 
others wrote before him. Isaiah means "salvation of 
Jcdiovah ;" and so pre-eminently is this the leading subject 
of his book, that he has been called the EvangeHcal 
Prophet. 

The contents of this book may be divided into Six 
Parts :— 

Part I. — Contains a general description of the state and 

• condition of the Jews in the several periods of their history ; 

the promulgation and success of the Gospel, and the coming^ 

of the Messiah to judgment (ch. i — v). These predictions 

were delivered during the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah. 

Part II.-T-Comprises the predictions delivered in the 
r^ns of Jotham and Aluus (ch. vi — ^xii). 

Part III. — Contains various predictions against the Baby* 
Ipnians, Assyrians, Philistines, and other nations with whom 
the Jews had any intercourse (xiii — ^xxiii)» 
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Part IV. — Contains a prophecy of the great calamities 
that should befal the people of God, his merciful preserva* 
don of a remnant of Uiem, and of dieir restoration to their 
own country, of their conversion to the Gospel, and the 
destruction of Antichrist (ch. xxiv — xxxv). 

Part y. — Comprises the historical part of the prophecy 
of Isaiah (ch. xxxvi — xxxix). The invasion of Senna<< 
cherib, and the destruction of his army in answer to Heze- 
kiah*s prayer — Hezekiah's sickness, miraculous recovery, 
and prolongation of life fifteen years. 

Part VI. — xl — Ixvi. Comprises a series of prophecies deli- 
vered towards the close of Hezekiah's reign. The chief sub- 
ject is, the restoration of the Church. The redemption of 
Babylon is employed as an image, to shadow out a redemp- 
tion of an infinitely higher nature ; the Prophet so con- 
necting these two events, as scarcely ever to treat of the 
former without introducing some allusion to the latter. 

The following references will show, that the Prophet 
seems to have been favoured with an entire view of the 
Gospel state, from the very birth of the Messiah, to that 
glorious period when the . kingdoms of the world shall 
become the kingdoms of God and his Christ. 

The divine nature of Christ (vii. 14. ix. 6) ; his humaa 
descent (xi. 1) ; threefold character of Prophet (xlii. 1» 
6, 7. xlix. 1, &c. Iv. 4, 5) ; Priest (liii. 10) ; King (ix. 6, 7. 
xxxii. 1, 2); his ooming to be proclaimed by the Baptist 
(xl. 3, 4, with Matt. iii. 3, &c.) ; appointment to preack 
(Ixi. 1,2); miracles (xxxv. 5) •; rejection of his personal 
ministry (vi. 9 — 12, with Matt. xiii. 14. liii. 3) ; sufferings 
for our sins (1. 6. liii. 4 — 11) ; death, burial, with remark- 
able circumstances attending it (liii. 10 — 12) ; victory over 
the grave (xxv. 8. liii. 10 — 12). The Jews rejected (Ixv. 
2 — ^7) ; the call of the Gentile world (xlix. 6—12. Ixv. 1) ; 
increase and perfection of his kingdom (ix. 7* xi. 4 — 10» 
lix. 16, &c.). 

The office of the Holy Spirit is also noticed (Ixiii. 10, 11. 
14) ; they rebelled, &c. referring to the Israelites in the 
wilderness ; while xxxii. 15. xxxv. 6. xliv. 3, show, that 
the full manifestation of his office and influence was reserved 
for the times of the Gospel. 

In reading this and every other book of the Prophets, 
particular attention should be paid in obs^ving the sins 
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which peculiarly called forth the indignation of God, that 
we may avoid them. Thus, besides the grosser sins fji 
bloodshed, oppression, &c., may be noticed covetousness 
(v. 8); confounding the distinctions between right and 
wrong (v. 20); self-conceit (v. 21) ; disregard of God's pro- 
vidence (v. 12. xxix. 15. xxii. 13); a heart intoxicated 
with success, and giving itself up to worldly pleasure (xlvii. 
8). So also the evil of pride in Babylon (xiv. 13) ; Moab 
(xvi. 6) ; Tyre (xxiii. 9) ; Ephraim (xxviii. 3) ; Shebna 
(xxii. 16) ; Sennacherib (xxxvii. 23) ; and the blessing of 
humility (Ivii. 15); are very observable. "Human phi- 
losophy thought humility incompatible with other virtues i 
the Bible declares all other virtues to be vices and defects 
without it," 

On the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. 

B.C. BETWEEN 628 AND 586. 

The Book of Jeremiah differs from that of Isaiah, in this 
respect : that while it was the .leading object of Isaiah to 
attempt the reformation of the Jews, the awful nature of 
Jeremiah's message was, to proclaim the near desolation of 
his country now hardened in impenitence. This gives a 
peculiar feature both to his character and writings, which 
has led to his being called the weeping Prophet (see ch, ix. 
1). His name translated is, " He shall exalt Jehovah ;" 
and his whole life was spent in endeavouring to promote 
God's glory. 

Jeremiah was a priest set apart to the prophetic office 
from his birth, and expressly addressed by the word of God 
at the early age of fourteen years. He was called to his 
office nearly at the same time with Zephaniah, in the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah, and continued to exercise it above 
forty years, during the reigns of the wicked sons of that 
pi6us king. He was suffered to remain in Judea when 
Zedekiah and the nation generally were carried away cap- 
tive by Nebuchadnezer ; but after the murder of Gedaliah, 
the governor whom Nebuchadnezer had placed in Judea in 
the room of Zedekiah, Jeremiah was forced by his country- 
men to retire with them into Egypt, where, according to 
the account of St. Jerome, he was stoned to death, for hi$ 
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bold reproof of their iniquities. In Ms character is pre^ 
sented a bright example of the strictest fidelity in reproving 
sin with the deepest compassion for the sinner. 

His predictions are not arranged in this book as they 
were delivered. The following order may be adopted, for the 
sake of classing them more nearly according to their dates : 

Part I. The prophecies delivered in the reign of the 
good king Josiah, containing ch. i — xii. inclusive. 

(During the short reign of Shallum or Jehoahaz his 
second son, who succeeded Josiah — ^no prophecies.) 

Part II. The prophecies delivered in the reign of Jehoia- 
kim, the eldest son of Josiah, comprising ch. xiii — xx. 
xxii. xxiii. xxv. xxvi. xlv — xlviii. xlix. 1 — 33. 

(During the short reigns of Jeconiah, or Jehoiachin, or 
Coniah, the son and successor of Jehoiakim — ^no pro- 
phecies.) 

Part III. The prophecies delivered in the reign of Zede- 
kiah, the uncle of Jeconiah, youngest son of Josiah, and the 
last of the kings of Judah, including ch. xxi. xxiv. xxvii* 
—xxxiv. xxxvii. — ^xxxix. xlix. 34 — 39 ; 1. li. 

Part IV. The prophecies delivered in the government of 
'Gedaliah, from the taking of Jerusalem to the retreat of the 
people into Egypt, and the prophecies of Jeremiah, delivered 
to the Jews in that country, comprehending ch. xl — xliv. 
inclusive. 

•' (Ch. Hi. was added after Jeremiah's death. It is a short 
historical account of the taking of Jerusalem. See 2 Kings 
XXV. 18—20.) 

• Besides the destruction of Babylon, and the downfal of 
maiiy other nations alluded to by Isaiah, Jeremiah foretels 
the precise time of the Babylonish captivity, ch. xxv. 12. • 
' OS the prophecies in this book more immediately point>- 
ing to Christ, the following may be noticed : — 

• C^. xxiii. 5, 6, foretels the mediatorial kingdom of the 
Mdssiah, who is called the Lord, or Jehovah our righteouii- 
ness. The title of Jehovah is elsewhere given to the Mes-* 
siah by the prophets. (See Isa. xl. 10 ; xlviii. 17 ; Ho««a 
i. 7; Mai. iii. 1.) 

Ch. xxxi. 31 — 34 ; xxxiiii. 8, clearly and forcibly de- 
scribe the efficacy of Christ's atonement, the spiritual cha« 
racter of the Grospel, and tibat it gives not only pardon bat 
holiness, (Compare Heb. viii. 8--^13| and x. 14^ &c.) 
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For the first fulfilment of the prophecies respecting the 
letum of the Jews, read Ezra and Nehemiah. 



On the Boole of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah are composed after the 
manner of funeral hymns. They express with most pathetic 
tenderness his grief for the desolation of Jerusalem, the 
captivity of Judah, the miseries of famine, the cessation of 
all religious worship, and the various other calamities by 
which his countrymen had been visited, agreeably to his 
prediction. 

His leading object is to teach his countrymen neither to 
despise the chastening of the Lord, nor to £unt when they 
were rebuked of Him, but, turning to God with deep re- 
pentance, look to Him alone for deliverance* It is a book 
suited to those under affliction ; particularly ch. iii. 

When we consider the ill treatment Jeremiah received 
£:om his countrymen, the spirit of the writer is a striking 
testimony to the inspiration under which he wrote. He that 
thus dweUeth in love, dwelleth in God and Grod in him, 
1 John iv. 12. 16. 



On the Boole of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

B. c. between 595 and 536. 

Ezekiel was, like Jeremiah, a priest as well as a prophet. 
He was among the first of the captives canied by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Babylon with Jehoiachin king of Judah, and 
his ministry was to his captive countrymen, among whom 
he prophesied for about twenty-one years. They not seeing 
immediately fulfilled the prophecies of Jeremiah, in the de- 
struction of the temple and city of Jerusalem, consideTed 
their own condition to be far worse than that of their bre- 
thren who yet remained in Judea. Ezekiel, therefore, 

1. Describes, in confirmation of JeremiaVs prophecies,, 
the calamities about to arise .in Judea, attributing them to 
the same cause, the wickedness of its inhabitants* 

3. Reproves his captive countrymen for their murmuring 
and continued impenitence ; yet. 
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3. Invites them to repentaace, with the prospect of the 
fulfilment of God's promises to them in the destamction of 
those enemies who were insulting over their afflictions ; pro-> 
mising their restoration, and interspersing these assurances 
with prophetic dedarations of the coming of the M essiah, 
and of the spiritual blessings he would communicate. 

On the moral intention of the obscurity of his prophecies, 
written in the gloom of 'captivity, it has been remarked, 
^at it appears to have been God^s design to cheer the 
drooping spirits of his people, but only by communicating 
such encouragement as was consistent with a state of 
pmiishment, and calculated, by indistinct intimations of 
future blessings, to awaken repentance, and keep alive a 
watchful and submissive confidence. 

His prophecies and character are marked by a peculiar 
energy, of which his name is expressive : Ezekiel meaning, 
" the power of (rod girding with strength." 
• His vtrritings may be divided into four parts. 

Part I. Contains the glorious appearance of God to the 
prophet, and his solemn appointment to his office, with in- 
structions and encouragement for the discharge of it. ch* 
1 — m. 

Part II. Denunciations against the Jewish people, fore- 
telling the total destruction of the temple and city of Jem* 
salem, and occasionally predicting another period of yet 
greater desolation, and moro general dispersion, ch. iv. — 
xxiv. 

Part III. Comprises prophecies against various neigh- 
bouring nations, enemies to and oppressors of the Jews, 
ch. XXV, — ^xxxii. 

Part IV . Contains a series of warnings, exhortations, 
and promises, to the Jews, of future deliverance under 
Cyrus, but principally of their final restoration and conver- 
sion under the kingdom of Messiah (ch. xxxiii. — xlviii.) 

Among the many topics which may be noticed m this 
book, are the self-denial and suffering to which Ezekiel was 
called in the discharge of his office (iv. ; xxiv. 15, 16), and 
yet his ardent love for his countrymen (ix. 8 ; xi. IS) ; 
&e wickedness of the Jews at Jerusalem, immediately be^ 
foro their destruction, particularly illustrated by the conduct 
of Pelatiah, and his awful death, producing no change 
in their conduct (xi. 1. 13); the deceit tfaM^y practised 
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on themselyes in fhe commission pf sin (yiii. i?;:}i^/PJ;;, 
disobedience to parents, profaning the sabb,ath (:|cxii. ,7^ 
noticed ^mong the sins which brought upoii thejn Gpd^f 
wrath. The treatment of Ezekiel's ministry by the X^w^ 
in captivity (xxxiii. 30 — 32) ; the conduct of th^ Jew^,iQ 
Judea, after the destruction of Jerusalem (xxxiii. %1 — ^24)^ 
instead of being awed by so terrible a visitation, p^rsi^ting 
In the same sins, and confidently hoping to be enric^d by 
the ruin of their brethren. These are views of huinan 
nature given by the Holy Spirit for our admonition. 

The vision of the dry bones, setting forth the restoration, 
of the people of Jsrael, illustrates to us the only means by 
Yrhich our nature can be raised from a death in sin to a life 
of righteousness (xxxvii. with Ephesians i. 19, &c* ; ii. !)• 
But let us remember, that though God works in us to will 
and to do (Phil. ii. 13), we must seek his grace by sincere 
prayer (ch. xxxvi, 26, 27. 37). The elders of Israel, re- 

? aiding iniquity in their hearts, were not heard (ch. xiv. 
— 4, withPs.lxvi. 18). 

Of the prophecies respecting the Messiah and his king-** 
dom, may be particularly noticed — 

Ch. xxxiv. 23. and xxxviii. 24. Prophecy of Christ 
as the Shepherd styled David, as being the person in whom 
all the promises made to David are fulfilled. 

Ch. xlvii. The vision of the holy waters issuing out of 
the temple, and their virtue (1 — 12), a mostbeautiftd em- 
blem of the gradual progress of the Gospel, and of thq: 
influences of the Holy Spirit accompanyingit. 

On the Book of the Prophet Daniel. 

B. C. BETWEEN 606 AND 534. 

Daniel was not, like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, a priest, but, 
like Isaiah, of the tribe of Judah, and a descendant of the 
kings of Judah. He was carried to Babylon in the fourtibi 
year of Jehoiakim king of Judah, in tlie year b. c. 606 
(«. €* eight years before Ezekiel), and probably about the 
eighteenth year of his age. He was placed in the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and was afterwards raised to great xank 
and power in the empire, both of Babylon and Persia, 
enemies to each other, but agreeing to honour him (Prov. 
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jtsA. 1). He died at a very advanced a^, having prophet 
sied dtiring the whole period of the seventy years* captivity. 
His last vision respecting the succession of the kings of 
Persia was written in his ninetieth year, and the third year 
of the reign of Cyrus. His eminence for wisdom and piety, 
even in early life, appears from Ezekiel xiv. 14 — 20, and 
xxvui, 3. to have heen almost proverhial ; and this book 
shows he preserved that eminence to its close, amidst the 
greatest temptations of deepest adversity and most exalted 
prosperity. 

This book may be divided into two parts. 

Parti. Ch. i — vi. is chiefly historical: comprising the 
education of Daniel and his three friends, their advance-* 
ment and trials issuing in their greater honour ; the punish- 
ment of Nebuchadnezzar and the fall of Babylon. 

Part II. Ch. vii — ^xii. comprises various prophecies re- 
specting the four great monarchies of Assyria, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome — to be succeeded by the establishment 
of Christianity ; the division of the empire of Alexander 
into four kingdoms, and of the Roman into ten less 
kingdoms. The persecution of the Jews by Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; the desolation of Jerusalem, and of the sanc- 
tuary ; the power and destruction of Antichrist. Distinct 
assurance of the resurrection of the just and the unjust 
(xii. 2—3). 

Of the prophecies more particularly referring to the 
person and office of Christ, the following are very ob« 
servable : 

Ch. iii. 25. vii. 13. his divine and human nature : (ix. 
24. 26) his atonement, stating the exact time when he 
would thus make reconciliation for iniquity, and bring in 
everlasting righteousness. 

Chap. vii. 13, 14, unfolds the scene when, on our Lord's 
ascension from the grave, he should appear coming in clouds 
to the Father, to receive dominion and glory, and a king- 
dom, that all people, nations and languages, should serve 
him. See Matt, xxviii. 18; Acts i. 9; ii. 34; vii. 56; Eph. 
i. 20—22; PhiJ. ii. 9—11 ; Heb. i. 3; Rev. xix. 16.— 
Gray. 

Much may often be learned by observing the occasions 
when prophecies were delivered. Thus the glorious display 
of the great work of redemption was made to Daniel when 
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ia the act of prayer, deeply bewailing his sin. Ch, ix. 4^ 
2I» &c» with Isa. Ivii, 15. 

The book of Daniel was written in the darkness of tiie 
most terrible captivity the Church had ever suffered (Ps» 
cxxxviL) " By the rivers of Babylon there we si^ down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We hanged oar 
harps upon the wiUows in the midst th^'eof." But then 
" the harp of prophecy was most inspired with hope, tiben 
the grandest revelations were made of the future glories oi 
the Church, of the providence of God controlling all events 
for her good." — See Davison on Prophecy ; particularly in 
reference to the adaptation of prophecy to the exigencies of 
religion. 

The prophecies of this book, extending from the first 
establishment of the Persian empire, more than 500 years 
before Christ, to the general resuirectiout afford an unan- 
swerable proof that the Bible is the word of God (Isa.- 
xivi. 9, 10). They show moreover, that (to use an expres- 
sion of Bishop Buder), the world is God's world (Ps. Ixxv. 
7) ; that God is the Judge ; He putteth down one and setteth. 
up another ; and that the manifestation of His glory, in the 
salvation of man, is the great purpose He is carrying on in 
it (ch, ii. 35 ; ix. 24). How important the inquiry to every 
man, whether he is making the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of his soul the governing principles of hia life ? 

The wisdom of God in overruling die punishment of the 
Jews to the spread of the knowledge of Himself among the 
Gentiles, is very striking. Their seventy years' captivity in 
3abylon, and t^e miraculous events recorded in tliis book, 
would prove before the world, what Nebuchadnezzar (iii. 28. 
iv. 34.) and Darius (vi. 26.) were forced to acknowledge, 
that the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abedn^o, the 
(arpd of Daniel, was the living God, the great King above 
all gods. See also Ezra i. 2. with r^ard to Cyrus. 

On the Biioh of the Prophet Hosba. 

B. C, BETWSBK 810 AND 725. 

Hosea was contemporary with Isaiah, and began to pro- 
phesy a little before him (compare Isa. i. 1. md Hosea i, 
1). But whereas Isaiah touches frequently on the history 
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of suiTouiidiiig nations, and prophesied chiefly to Judah^ 
Hos^a does tfot refer to other nations, and prophesied 
almost exclusively to the ten tribes, whom he addresses not 
only under the title of Israel, but of Ephraim and Samaria, 
because Jerol}oam, the first king of the ten tribes of Israel, 
was of the tribe of Ephiaim, and Samaria was the royal city. 
The great sin of that king, in having set up the calves at 
Dan and Bethel, uninterruptedly persisted in during the 
course of 150 years, had spread every form of vice among 
priests and people ; and though, when Hosea began to pro- 
phesy in the reign of Jeroboam the second, there was great 
outward prosperity, iniquity was fast working their ruin. 
Hosea, therefore, in the strongest terms points out their 
guilt and danger, using the strong figures of adultery and 
whoredom to reprove Sieir idolatry, which implied the vio- 
lation of their covenant with, and the alienation of their 
affections from God, and in the most earnest manner calls 
them to repentance ; showing how vain was their depend- 
ence on other nations, and their pursuit of happiness in 
departure from God : they were sowing the wind, and would 
reap the whirlwind. He laboured more than sixty years, 
but with very little success, and probably lived to see his 
awful threatenings executed in the captivity of the ten 
tribes. A bright example, in the midst of an adulterous and 
sinful generation, of persevering fidelity under the greatest 
discouragements. 

The principal prophecies contained in this book are — the 
captivity and dispersion of the kingdom of Israel (v. 5. 
7. ix. 8. 6 — 11. x. 5 and 6. xiii. 16); the deliverance of 
Judah from Sennacherib, figurative of salvation by Christ 
(i. 7, with 2 Kings xix. 35) ; the present destitute state 
of the Jews (iii. 4) ; their ftiture restoration and union with 
the Gentiles in the kingdom of tiie Messiah (i. 10, 11. iii. 
5, with Rom. ix. 24. 26) ; the call of our Saviour out of 
Egypt (xi. 1, with Matt. ii. 15) ; his resurrection on the 
iMrd day (vi. 2, with 1 Cor. xv. 4) ; and the assurance of 
a final ransom to his people from the power of death and 
the grave, celebrated in loftiest strains of triumph and 
exultation (xiii. 14, with 1 Cor. xr. 55). 

Repentance and feith, being the dbdly duty of every 
Christian (ch. yi. xSi. xiv), will be found particulariy useful 
to awaken and cherish such a state of mind. May each of 

k6 
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\I8 leito what is here enforced by God icpon Israel, *^ thou 
htmt deitaroy«d thyself, but in me is thy iKip" (xiii. 9). 

' On the Book of the Prophet Joel. 

B.C. BETWEEN 810 AKD 660* 

Joel is supposed to have delivered his prophecies sooa 
after Hosea had commenced his ministiy. As Hosea'a 
were addressed to the ten tribes, so were Joel's to Judah* 
He sets forth with peculiar force the terrible judgmenta 
threatened against them, exhorts to repentance, fasting, and 
prayer, promising the favour of Grod to those who should be 
obedient. 

The principal prophecies contained in t&is Book are— • 
the Chaldean invasion, under the figure of locusts, &c. (i. 4, 
&c.) ; the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (ii. 30, &c« 
with Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Luke xxi. 11). 

The blessings of the Gospel dispensation, foretelling in. 
clearest terms the general outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
which was to characterise it (ii. 28 — 32, with Acts ii. 
17. 21) ; the conversion and restoration of the Jews to their 
own land, the destruction of the enemies of God, and the 
glorious state of the Christian Church, which is to follow it, 
(iii). — See Tomline, 

Joel is generally supposed to have lived in the reign of 
Uzziah, and to have predicted the overthrow of Judah by 
the Chaldaeans, at the time when Uzziah, confiding in his 
military power, '' his heart was lifted up to his destruction" 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 16). 

On the Book of the Prophet Amos. 

B. C. BETWEEN 810 AND 785. 

Amos was a herdsman and a gatherer of Sycamore fruit 
(viL 14); not having had any regular education in the 
schools of the Prophets, but the Holy Spirit called him as 
he followed the flock (vii. 14, 15, with 2 Pet. i. 21). He 
who ** selects his ministeis as well firom the tents of the 
shepherd, as from the palace of the sovereign,*' qualifying 
him for the duties to which He called him (1 Cor. i. 27. 29). 

Amos was contemporary with Hosea, and, like him» 



directed bi^ prophecies .ehkfly to the ten. tribes: of Israel^ 
though Bot so exclusively; as he denoYinces judgments 
also against Judah, and threatens the kingdoms that bor- 
dered on Palestine ; as the Syrians, Philistines, T3^ns, 
Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites. He foretels, in clear 
terms, the captivity of the ten tribes, and the awful cala* 
mities attending it (viii, 8 — 13); concluding with assur- 
ances, that God would not utterly destroy the house of 
Jacob, but after sifdng, as it were, and cleansing it, among 
the nations, He would raise it again to more than its former 
splendour and happiness in the kingdom of the Messiah, by. 
the accession of Gentile subjects (ix. 11 — 15, with Acta 
XV. 16). 

No Prophet has more magnificently described the Deity, 
more gravely rebuked the luxurious, or reproved injustice, 
and oppression, with greater warmth or more generous 
indignation. — Dr. Oray^ Abp, Newcome, 

On the Book of the Prophet Obadiah. 

B. C. BETWEEN 588 AND 583. 

Obadiah probably lived about the same time with Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, and delivered his prophecy soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

It denounces the utter destruction of the Edomites or 
Idumseans, the descendants of profane Esau, who, proud of 
their wisdom, and of their femcied security among the clefts 
of the rock, had rejoiced at the destruction of, and insulted, 
the children of Judah in their affliction, though descendants 
of Jacob, the brother of Esau. From their doom we may 
learn, how hateful are such dispositions in the sight of God : 
'* He that is not concerned that his brother should not 
perish, is in great danger of perishing himself." The people 
of God, though chastened, the Prophet assures us, shall not 
be finally caqt off, and that the great Redeemer, whom pre- 
ceding saviours had foreshown, shall reign over every enemy 
(ver. 21, with Rev. xi. 15. xix. 6), 

A profitable exercise to the young, would be to compare 
the different predictions uttered by different prophets against 
the same nation. Thus, in this instance : Isa, xxxiv. 5, 
6. 13; Jer. xlix. 13; Ezekiel xxxv. 7> &c. Idumaea is 
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now, and has been for the last 1000 years as there described, 
an awful warning of the guilt of vain-glory, and that pride 
goetfa before destruction. 



On the Book of the Prophet^ Jonah. 

B. C. BETWEEN 856 ANP 784. 

Two remarkable circumstances characterize this book : — 
First. — ^That though Jonah be placed fifth in the order of 
the minor prophets, he is generally considered as the most 
ancient of all the prophets whose writings we possess. He 
is thought by some to have lived in the beginning of the 
reign of Jehoahaz, when Hazael, by his cruel treatment of 
Israel, was verifying the predictions of Elisha (2 Kings viii. 
12. X. 32. xiii. 22). He is mentioned, 2 Kings xiv. 25. 

Secondly, — ^That he here appears as a Prophet to the 
Gentiles. The subject of this book, which is chiefly nar- 
rative, is Jonah's mission to Nineveh, a city equally distin- 
guished for its magnificence and corruption. It may be 
thus divided : — 

Ch. i. ii. relate the first mission of Jonah, his disobe- 
dience, and punishment. 

Ch. iii. iv. the second mission — ^his success, and yet his 
discontent. 

Very instructive views of the character of God axe given 
in this book. His long-suffering to sinners, in sparing the 
Ninevites on their repentance ; the tenderness with which, 
while he chastened, he bore with his servant Jonah ; His 
overruling Jonah's punishment as a sign to the Ninevites ; 
the miracle attending that punishment, proving his Divine 
mission. Thus does God bring good out of evil. Did 
Jonah, when fleeing from the presence of the Lord, find a 
ship ready to take him to Tarshish ? This shows us we 
must never so interpret the events of God's providence, as 
to imagine they wOl justify us in a departure from his 
word. 

Much also of the character of man, his depravity and 
inconsistency, appears in Jonah's disobedient conduct under 
reproof. His prayer expresses deep repentance. 

Yet again we are called to notice his discontent and 
proud repining at that mercy being extended to others, of 
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which he had heen so lately so distingidshed a monument 
(ch. iv. with Joh vii, 17). 

This hook also contains a reference to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The time of Jonah's continuance in the helly of the 
fish, was a type of our Lord's continuance in the grave 
(Luke xi. 30 — 32). Thus (as Davison remarks), in the 
first and oldest of the prophets, we perceive that the first 
image, the introductory representation, which meets us. in 
the opening of the prophetic canon when we explore it in 
a Christian sense, is that of the great fact of Christ's resur* 
rection. 

On the Book of the Prophet Micah.- 

B. C. BETWEEIT 758 AWD 699. 

Micah prophesied in the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah, contemporaiy with whom were 
Pekah and Hoshea, the two last kings of Israel. He 
began to prophesy a little after Isaiah, confirming his pre- 
dictions both against Judah and Israel, urging to repent- 
ance both by threatened judgments and promised mercies. 
One of his predictions is related to have saved the life of 
Jeremiah (iii. 12, with Jer. xxvi. 18 — ^24). He foretels, in 
clear terms, the invasion of Shalmanezer (i. 6 — ^8 ; 2 Kings 
xvii. 4. 6); and that of Sennacherib (i. 9 — 16; 2 Kings 
xviii. 13) ; the cessation of prophecy (iii. 6, 7) ; the utter 
destruction of Jerusalem (iii. 12) by Vespasian; yet, for the 
encouragement of the pious, he also predicts the destruction 
of As83nna, the representative of the enemies of the Christian 
Church (vii. 8. 10) ; the promulgation of the Gospel from 
Mount Zion, its beneficial effects (iv« 1 — 8, with Isa. ii. 
2 — 4), and particularly the birth-place of Christ, his divine 
nature '' whose goings forth have been firom of old firom 
everlasting" (v. 2, with Matt, ii, 6 ; John vii. 42); and 
the exaltation of his kingdom over all nations (iv. 2. 7, and 
Luke i. 33. See also v. 5 ; comp, with Eph. iL 14, Mic* 
vii. 20, with Luke i. 73). 

In illustration of the spirit of love which distinguishes 
the writers of the Bible, as referred to, page 12, observe, 
ch. i. 8, the deep sorrow of the Prophet, on account of the 
calamities which he foretels, and how he tempers his denun- 
ciations of judgment witb promises of mercy (vii. 18). 
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On the Book of the Prophet Nahum, 

B. C. BETWEEN 720 AND 698. 

This book is a striking illustration of tlie moral use of 
prophecy ; that the prophecies of Scripture are not mere 
anticipations of the future, but so given as to strengthen 
for present duty, by confirming the faith of the true 
believer. 

Nahum probably prophesied between the period when 
Shalmaneser carried Israel captive into Assyria, and when 
Sennacherib was meditating die destruction of Jerusalem. 
At this period of perplexity and distress, when the fate of 
Samaria was present to the apprehension of Judah, when 
her own cities had been taken by Sennacherib, and Heze- 
kiah had drained his treasure, and even despoiled the 
temple, in the vain hope of turning away the fury of Sen- 
nacherib (2 Kings xviii. 16) ; then was Nahum, whose name 
signifies ** comforter," raised up in consolation to Judah, to 
proclaim destruction to him that imagineth evil against the 
Lord (i. 11, &c.) See Dr. Gray. 

His prophecy is one entire poem, which opens with a 
sublime description of the justice and power of God tem- 
pered with long-suffering (i. 1 — 8), and foretell the de- 
struction of Sennacherib's forces, and the subversion of the 
Assyrian empire (9 — 12), together with the deliverance of 
Hezekiah, and the death of Sennacherib (13 — 15). The 
destruction of Nineveh is then predicted, and described in 
the most glowing colours, and with singular minuteness, 
which profane history confirms to have been exactly fill- 
filled (ii. iii.) 

The book of Nahum will be best understood (remarks 
Davison), by being read as a continuation or supplement 
to the book of Jonah. The prophecy of both is directed 
against Nineveh. They form connected parts of one moral 
history ; the remission of God*s judgments being illustrated 
in the one— ^the execution of it in the other (see 2 Peter 
ii. 21). 
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On the Booh of the Prophet Habakkuk. 

B.C. BETWEEN 612 AND 598. 

' Habakkuk probably prophesied in die reign of Jehoiaklm , 
king, of Judah, in the time of Jeremiah, a few years before 
the captivity of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Of all the nations that had most afflicted the Jews^ and 
in them the Church of God, the chief were — the Edomites 
— the Assyrians — the Chaldaeans ; and three of the prophets 
were raised up on purpose to pronounce the destruction of 
each of these nations. Obadiah, that of the Edomites ^ 
Nahum, that of the Assyrians, who had carried the ten tribes 
into captivity ; and now Habakkuk, that of the Chalda&ans,- 
who completed the captivity of the remaining tribes. 

This book remarkably breathes a spirit of prayer. Holy 
indignation at the iniquity of his countrymen, with earnest 
intercession, for their welfare^ The concluding prayer, in 
which Habakkuk describes the wonders God had wrought 
for Israel in times past, was admirably calculated to inspire 
the pious among them with confidence, in the prospect of 
their approaching calamity, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and their captivity in Babylon, 

We may observe (ch. ii. 3, 4), the great principle which 
forms the character of the true servant of God in every age 
— a passage quoted three times in the New Testament 
(Rom. i. 17 ; Gal. iii. 11 ; Heb. x. 37, 38 ; see also Heb. 
xi. ; Gal. ii. 20). This principle will enable us, like 
Habakkuk (iii. 17), to joy even in tribulation (Rom. v. 
1—3). 

On the Book of the Prophet Zephaniah« 

B. C, BETWEEN 640 AND 609, 

Zephaniah was contemporary with Jeremiah, and prophe- 
sied with the same object, to declare that the great day of 
trouble, distress, desolation, and darkness, was at hand in 
the approaching captivity of Judah (i. 15), to point out the 
sins which were the causes of it. He denounces God's wrath 
against the nations which assisted in or rejoiced over the 
calamities of the Jews after their captivity in Babylon ; he 
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declares their present dispersion and ultimate conversion 
when the name of God, through them, shall be glorified 
throughout the world. 

He describes the desolation of Nineveh with remarkable 
accuracy (ii« 14, 15). Compare also iiL 10, with Acts 
viii. 27* 

Zephaniah prophesied in the early part of Josiah's reign ; 
assisting him in his zealous efiEbrt of bringing back the 
people to the worship and obedience of the true God. 

We are now brought to the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi, who flourished after the return of the Jews 
from Babylon ; and their jMredictions (as Davison remarks) 
are confined almost entirely to two subjects : — 1. The re- 
establishment of the Hebrew people and their temple ;— 
2. The annunciation of the Gospel. 

On the Book of the Prophet Haooai. 
B. c. ABOUT 520 to 518. 

Haggai is generally reputed to have been bom in the 
captivity, and to have returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ii. 2). He is the first of the three proj^ts 
who flourished among the Jews after their return to their 
country ; and appears to have been raised up by Grod to 
exhort Zerubbabel (Ezra v. 1.) and Joshua the High-priesty 
to resume the work of the temple, which had been inter- 
rupted nearly fourteen years, by the Samaritans and others 
artfully attempting to defeat the edict of Cyrus (Ezra iv. 
24). But now that these hindrances were removed, the 
Jews had become lukewarm, more solicitous to build and 
adorn their own houses than to labour in the service of 
God. He continued prophesying about four months, and 
his earnest remonstrance, appears to have had the desired 
effect (Ezra vi. 14). 

Of the prophecies more immediately relating to the Mes* 
siah and lus kingdom, are — 

Ch. iL 7 — 9 ; foreteUing that the glory of the second 
temple, though nnich inferior as a building, should be 
greater than that of the first. This was fulfilled by our 
Blessed Lord, in whom dwelt all the fdlness of the Godhead 
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bodily (Col. ii. 9), hoaouring it with his presence and 
preadiing. 

Ch. ii. 20 — 23, also predicts the importanit revolutioas 
which would precede the great and final coming of die Mes- 
siah, tvpically described under the name of Zerubbabel, 
when we kingdoms of the world would become subject to 
bis chosen servant (see Dan. ii, 44; Rev. xi. 15). The 
grandeur of this event was perhaps fore-shadowed in the 
temporal commotions which happened before the first 
coming of our Saviour, the subversion of the Persian 
monarchy by the Grecian, and that by the Romans, and in 
the terrible destruction of Jerusalem, and the ruin of the 
civil government of the Jews shortly after his ascension. 

On the Book of the Prophet Zechakiah. 

' B.C. FROM 520 TO 518. OR LONGER. 

Zechariah began to prophesy about two months after 
Haggai, in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, and con- 
tinued to prophesy about two years. He had the same 
general object widi Haggai, to encourage and urge the 
Jews to rebuild the temple, and restore its public ordinances. 
A blessing we are told (Ezra vi. 14.) attended his ministry. 
The temple was finished in about six years* 

With this immediate object were connected, as was the 
universal custom of the Prophets, others more remote and 
important. He emblematically describes the four great 
empires (the chariots and horses probably representing the 
Babylonian, Persian, Macedonian, and Roman empires, vi.) ; 
many circumstances respecting the fiiture condition of t^ 
Jews — their destruction by the Romans (xiv. &c.); and 
with these he intersperses many moral instructions and 
admonitions. 

Of his predictions relative to our Saviour and his king- 
dom, the following may be noticed : — 

Ch. ix. 9) with Matt. xxi. 2 — 9. Our Lord's riding into 
Jerusalem. 

Ch. xi. 12, 13, with Matt. xxvi. 15. xxvii. 3—10; 
what our Lord would be sold for,^ and what would be done 
with the money. 

Ch, xM. 10, with John xiz. 34-^7 ; Rev. i. 7 ; the 
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piercing of our Lord's side ; alluding also to the final con* 
version of the Jews, and their bitter compunction for liaviiig 
murdered their Messiah. 

Ch. xiii. 1 ; the promulgation of the Gospel, and its 
distinguishing feature ; deliverance firom the guilt and 
power of sin through the blood of Christ (1 John i. 7). 

Ch. xiii. 7» with Phil. ii. 6 ; an atonement made by God 
manifest in the flesh ; '* the man that is my fellow, saith the 
Lord of Hosts." — (xiii. 7, with Matt. xxvi. 31.) Our 
Lord's desertion by his Apostles. 

Ch. vi. 10 — 15. xiv. 8, 9; the glory of the Christian 
Church, uniting Jew and Gentile, under their great High 
Priest and Governor, Jesus Christ, of whom Joshua the 
High-priest, and Zerubbabel the governor, were types — 
a priest upon his throne exercising dominion over all the 
earth. 

It thus appears from the foregoing references, that, next 
to Isaiah, Zechariah has the most frequent and plain allu- 
sions to the character and coming of Christ* 

On the Boole of the Prophet Malachi. 

B. C. BETWEEN 436 AND 397. 

Malachi is the last of the Prophets of the Old Testament, 
as Nehemiah is of the historians, with whose administration 
Malachi's ministry nearly coincides. 

His immediate object as a minister^ was to reprove the 
Jews for many great abuses which, even so soon after such 
judgments and such mercies as attended their captivity and 
return from Babylon, still prevailed among both priests and 
people (Mai. ii. 11. compare with Neh. xiii. 23 — ^27 ; 
Mai. i. 10. iii. 8, with Neh. xiii. 10, 11). 

But his object as a Prophet, was to foretel the coming of 
our Lord, the Messenger of the covenant, the Son of righte- 
ousness, and his forerunner, John the Baptist, As the 
spirit of prophecy was now to cease, the Messiah having 
been clearly and progressively made known to the Jews by 
a long succession of prophets, and prophecies more and 
more distinct, Malachi with peculiar solemnity concludes 
his mission, sealing up the volume of prophecy, in a de-> 
scriptipn of that Elijah, the messenger of the Lord, with an 
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account of whom the Evangelists hegin their Crospel history 
(Dr. Gray). ' 

Prophecy had heen the oracle of the Mosaic and Christ* 
ian dispensations, to uphold the authority of the one, and 
reveal the promise of the other ; and now its latest admo-' 
nitions were like those of a faithM departing minister em- 
bracing and summing up his duties. Resigning its charge 
to the personal precursor of Christ, it expired with the 
Crospel on its tongue {Davison), 
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/Jeremiah is committed to the dungeon of 
\ Malchiah 

Commencement of the siege of Jerusalem. 
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2 Kings xxv. 21. 
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vi. vii. 1 
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Jeremiah laments the desolation of Judea. 



Ezek. xxxix. 16. ... 
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fOn the idolatries which occasioned the\ 
\ Babylonish captivity / 

r On the approaching ruin of Zedduah, and^ 
X the surrounding nations > 

On Ezekiel's beingconsulted by the Jewish elders 
On the commencement of the siege of Jeraaakm 

On hearing of the capture of the city............... 

On Pharaoh's retreat before Nebuchadnezzar... 
r After the siege of Tyre. — Final prediction! 
X against Egypt J 
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To the captives in Babylon 

On hearing of the^fall of Jerusalem. 
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/On the distress of Israel in the reign of 

X Jeroboam the second 

On the state of the country during the in-S 
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the second j 

On Ahaz's alliance with Tiglath Pileser , 

On the revolt of Hoshea txom Assyria............. 
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IB, to end— iv.. 
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Jeremiah vi. SO.. . 



I Chron. xxxiv. S2. 



Probable oeeasion, or period, in which the 
Prophecy was written. 



Against Edom, on their assisting Pekah.. 



{Soon after the accomplishment of Jonah's! 
first Prophecy, 2 Kings xiv. 25.» / 



{On the continuance of idolatry in the reign\ 
of Jotham ...j 

Written to support the reformation by Hezekiah 



r Again St Nineveh, immediately after the> 
\ captivity of the ten tribes ^.j 



/On the backsliding after the reformation \ 
\ by Josiah ^ / 



Ezrav. 1.. 
Ezra V. 2.. 
Zechariahi. 6 
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Ha^gai ii. 9 

HaggaiiL23...., 
Psalm cxxxviii. 
Ezra X. 44 , 



Psalm cxix. 



To assist the refonnation by Josiah. 
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On resuming the building of the second temple 520 
To encourage the builders of the second temple 520 
Address to the builders of the second temple... 520 



Nehem. xiii. 31. 



Exhortation to repentance 

Address to the builders of the second temple. 

To the messengers from Babylon ., 

Probably about the time of Ezra's reformation. 



rOn the corruptions introduced, after the^ 

i reformation by Nehemiah / 

After the completion of the reformation by 
Nehemiah 
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520 
520 
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457 



433 



The above Table states after what Scripture the different portions of the propjMtie 
books are to be read in the order of time, but it does not necessarily imjAj that there Is 
anv connexion of subject between the Scripture and the prophecy ; as for instance, Mai. 
i. ii. iii. 1 — 16. following Ps. cxix. Often, however, there is an important connexion: fbr 
instance, 2 Kings xvi. 5. with Isa. vii — ^x. 1—5. presents us with an astonishing view of 
the long-suiRsring of God to one of the most wicked of men. The prophet Isaiah, tat the 
conscdatioB of Ahaz, being sent not only to assure him of immediate safety, but to an- 
nounce to him one of the most splendid prophecies in the Old Testament respecting the 
promised Messiah (Isa. vii. 14; ix. 6, &c.). 
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} 5» History of the Jews in the period between the Old and 

New Testament. 

In closing this account of the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and before proceeding to that of the New Testament, 
it seems desirable to give a slight sketch of the history of 
the Jews duiing this interval. 

The Political History of the Jewish nation in the interval 
between the close of the Old Testament and the coming of 
our blessed Lord. 

This, as gathered principally from the Books of Macca- 
bees and Josephus, may be thus briefly stated, llie in- 
spired history leaves them subject to the Persians. When 
that power was overthrown by Alexander the Great, b- c. 
330, they became subject to lum, and, on his death, to bis 
successors, forming a part of the Egyptian monarchy. 
During this period many thousands of them were carried 
into l^gjptf and their Scriptures, as has been already re- 
marked, page 5, were translated into the Greek language, 
After this the Jews were subject to the Syrian monarchy. 
During this period they were so violently persecuted by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (b. c. 168), as to be altogether de- 
prived, for three years and a half, of their civil and religious 
liberties. (See page 4.) He went so far as to de£cate 
the temple of Jehovah to Jupiter Olympus, erecting his 
statue on the altar of bumt-ofiering, and punishing with 
death all that could be found acting contrary to his decree : 
this rousing them to resistance, they were rescued into 
liberty by 3ie piety and bravery of the fenuly of the Mac- 
cabees, in whom the successors of David were re-esta- 
blished on the throne. These continued to flourish with 
diminished splendour, and in subserviency to the Roman 
power, till the days of H«x>d, an Idumean by birth, but 
of the Jewish re^gion, who conquered and deposed the 
&mi]y of the Maccabees, and was appointed king of the 
Jews by the Romans ; under him our Lord Jesus Christ was 
bom, and then, and not till then, with the exception of the 
short predicted period of Antiochus Epiphanes, the sceptre 
departed &om Judah, Gen. xlix. 10. — See Dr. Cfray. 
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7%e Moral History of the Jewish nation in the interval 
between the close of the Old Testament and the coming of 
our blessed Lord, 

This period of four bnndred years presents £be saxae 
illustration of human depravity which their former history 
had done. A striking effect of ^t}e Babyloiuan captivity, 
was to destroy in them all tendency to idolatry, to which 
from their earliest history hefore that event they had heen 
most prone ; hut it was to present their depravity under a 
new shape, that of hecoming zealous for the Ibrm of reli- 
gion, wMle denying its power. Multiplying human tradi- 
tionB ; teaching for doctrines the commandments of men, they 
made the word of God of none effect; and, neglecting the 
only standard of truth, they were divided into mimber- 
JLess ^pposmg sects, and were filled with contempt of each 
other, and of the world around them (Rom, ii. 17 — 20; 

1 Thess. ii. 15 ; Acts xxii, 21, 22.) Their very teachers 
are described by our Lord (Matt, xxiii.) as full of hypocrisy 
«id iniquity ; and their doctrines such as rendered those 
who embraced t^em twofold more the children of hell than 
before. 

If, with this view of the moral state c^ the Jews, at the 
time of our Lord's coming, we connect the aecount given by 
Moi^eim of the Gentile world (vol. i. page 32, &c.), that 
(and under every advantage which the wisdom of this world 
could give) polytheism was increasing among the viQgar, and 
that among the learned, Ihe prevailing philosophy was the 
Epicurean and Academic, which struck at the foundation 
of all religion, we may remark at what a crisis of the world's 
state did its Redeemer appear : who can doubt the neoe^r 
sity for his coming, and not rejoice that he has come. Nor 
let us forget the purpose for which he came (Tit. ii. 11 — 14 ; 

2 Cor. xiii. 5 ; Luke vi. 47 — 49 ; Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24)* 



QUESTIONS ON THE PROPHETS. 

Why 18 this part of the Old T«stameni distii^Ubed by the juuoie of 
" the PropheU ?" p. 192. 

Which are the greater, and which the minor Prophets 2 

Why are they so called ? p. 193. 

In what sense may these i>ooks be said to have but one author, and 
what is their great sulgect ? p. 193. 

l2 
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Considering the propbets m preachen alto to their respective genera- 
tions, what is the scope of their writings, and what the benefits we may 
derive from them f p. 193L 

Which of them prophesied before, daring, and alter the Babylonian 
captivity ? p. 104. 

By what name, descriptive of the peculiar feature of his book, is 
lioiah distinguished? p. 194. 

Give some references to his prophecies, which justify the propriety of 
that name, particularly those respecting our Lord. p. 195. 

Repeat Isaiah llii. 

In reading this and every other book of the prophets, to what, besides 
their prophecies, should we pay particular attention ? pp. 195, 196. 

What is the peculiar feature of Jeremiah* t character and writings ? 

Give some account of him, his early life, and treatment as a prophet 
from his countrymen. 

Mention some of those prophecies in which he points more immedi- 
ately to Christ p. 197* 

To whom is the Book of Lamentations of Jeremiah peculiarly suited, 
«nd why t p. 198. 

Give some account of Exekiel, and of his immediate object in writing. 

Mention some prophecies in which he points more immediately to the 
Messiah and his kingdom, p. 199. 

Give some account of Daniel, his piety, wisdom. 

His prophecies respecting Christ, p. 201. 

How was Daniel engaged when that wonderful prophecy was de- 
clared to him respecting our Lord's atonement, and the time when he 
should offer that atonement t What may we learn from this 7 p. 202. 

Through what period of time do the prophecies of Daniel extend, and 
what is there remarkable in this, when we consider the state of the Jews 
atthetime? p. 202. 

What good arose to the Gentile world from the captivity of the Jews 
in Babylon, and what riew does this give of the character of God ? 

In what respect do the prophecies of Hosea differ from those of 
Isaiah? 

How long did Hosea prophesy ? p. 203. 

What alluuon does Matthew ii. 15, make to this book? 

Can you mention any of the prophecies contained in it ? 

Which chapters of Hosea are particularly suited to awaken and 
•cherish a spirit of repentance ? 

What remarkable prophecy did Joel deliver respecting the outpouring 
4>f the Holy Spirit, and when was it fulfilled 7 p. 204. 

What was the occupation of Amos ? 

By whom Were all the prophets qualified for their office ? 

What is the subject of Obadiah's prophecy ? p. 205. 

What was the character of the Edomites, and what may we learn from 
their destruction ? 

What other prophets foretold their destruction? 

Give some account of Jonah, p. 206L 

By what two circumstances is this book distinguished ? 
What views does it give of God and men ? 

What may we learn from the Ninevites ? 
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Does onr Lord make anf, and wbat, reference to Jonah and the 
Nine?ites ? 

In whose reigns did Micah prophesy ? p. 207* 

What denunciations does he utter against Israel and Judah ? 

What remarkable prophecy did he utter about Christ, and which !s 
refened to in Matt ii. ? 

Illustrate the spirit of love in which he wrote. 

What does Nahum's name signify, and show how suitable it is to the 
object of his prophecy, p* 208. 

How does Nahum's prophecy remarkably illustrate the moral use of 
prophecy 7 

With what book particularly should Nahum be read, and what may 
we Icam from the comparison t 

When did Habakkuk prophecy, and by what are his writings re- 
markably distinguished ? p. 209. 

What was the chief subject of his prophecy ? 

What is that principle alluded to by Habakkuk, which forms the tihfth 
meter of the true servant of God In every age ? 

In whose reign did Zephaniah prophecy, and with what object ? 

What does he predict of Nineveh ? p. 210. 

What prophets flourished after the return of the Jews from Babylon ; 
and what was their leading object ? 

What did Haggai foretel of the glory of the second temple, and farow 
was this fulfilled ? 

Mention some of Zechariah's prophecies relative to our blessed Lord. 
■ Who was the last of the prophets of the Old Testament, and what was 
his object as such ? p. 212. 

Show the immediate connexion between his prophecy and the aooount 
with which the Evangelists, 400 years after, begin their Gospels. 

Give some illustration of the use of the arrangement of each prophecy, 
as made by the table. pp» 215 — ^217. 

Give some account of the history of the Jews in the times between 
the Old and New Testament, p. 218. What was their religious state 
in the time of our Lord ? 219. What account does Mosheim give of the 
religious state of the Gentile world ? What does this show, in refifii^ence 
to our Lord's coming? What was the great object of our Lord's 
coming ? How may we know whether we are really benefiting by his 
having come ; and what should be our daily prayer t 
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SHORT ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



Th£ New Testament consists of twenty-seven different 
l)ooks, written by eight different authors, all of whom lived 
at the same time with our Uessed Lord. The books may 
be divided into four parts : The Gospels^ The Acts, The 
Epistles, and The Revelation of St. John* 

§ 1. On the Gospels. 

Gospel means good ^dings ; and this name is applied to 
the four first books of the New Testament, which contain 
an history, or rather such memoirs as the Holy Spirit in his 
wisdom saw fit should be recorded of the life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, the Saviour of the 
world (Luke ii. 10). Hence also the writers, Matthew, 
Mask, Luke, and John, are called Evangelists, as the 
beaiers of these good tidings. St. Matthew and St. Luke 
trace this history from our Lord's conception by the Holy 
Ghost ; St. Mark and St. John begin their accounts witii his 
public appearance at his baptism. 

The following consideration will throw great light on the 
reading of the Gospels, — that our Lord^s ministry was a 
course of religious education to his disciples, pursued step by 
step. The importance of this view of his ministry will 
appear in its harmonizing what might otherwise seem to 
present a difficulty to one just entering on the study of the 
Bible; namely, the difference between His mode of teaching 
and that of his Apostles. The law and the prophets were until 
John (Luke xvi. 16). John said enough to show that he was 
acquainted with the peculiar object of our Saviour's coming, 
" to make reconciliation for iniquity, &c." (Isa. liii. Dan. ix. 
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24. with Jolm i. 29), but he did not enlarge upon it : he 
came pareadnng the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of nn, declaring the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Our 
Lord took up truth as his forerunner left it, enforcing the 
same elementary doctrine (Heb. vi. 1.) as that which cha- 
racterised the ministry of the Baptist, urging it from the 
same consideration, ** the kingdom of heaven is at hand" 
(Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17). Hence, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, our Lord enforces chiefly the spirituality of the 
moral law, touching very little on the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, the great doctrine of revelation, so much and so 
plainly insisted upon in the Epistles (1 Cch*. ii. 2, &c.) ; 
because just views of the spirituality of the moral law — ' 
that it reached to the most secret thoughts, condemning 
anger without cause as murder, and a wanton look as adul- 
tery — ^were (to those who had so lost sight of this) a neces- 
sary pi'eparation for dieir reception of the doctrine of the 
aton^nent (Gal. iii. 24). 

Again, because the people were too prejudiced to be in- 
structed more clearly, our Lord spoke to them in parables,— 
a mode not at all followed by his Apostles, — sparables which, 
in most cases, he left unexplained. For some time he 
avoided an open disclosure of his character (Matt. xvi« 
20; Mark iii. 11, 12; Lukeiv. 41 ;) even forbidding others 
to declare it. He almost always calls himself the Son of 
Man, sometimes waving the assertion of his Divinity, a» 
in hk conversation with the rich young man (Markx. 18); 
and he generally, throughout the earlier part oi his ministry^ 
speaka of himself as not sent but imto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel (Matt. xv. 24) ; and when sending his 
disciples to preach (Matt. x» 5), forbids them to go in the* 
way of the Gentiles. This, to one just entering on the 
study of the Bible» might present difficulties, which are re-» 
moved by the consideration that our Lord was carrying 
forward the same principle which had charactexised the 
dispensation of mercy from the beginning, that of its 
" gradual " development. Even the very night before his. 
crucifixion, our Lord, thou£^ explaining to his Apostles 
(John xiv — ^xvi ; Matt. xxvi. 28.) more of the mysteries- 
of the Gospel than he had previously done» adds, " / hana 
many ihinp* to teU tfou, but ye cannot bear them yet;'* 
doctiines which (though he had touched upon) even their: 
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MmiB were too pccjudioed to receive, and wldcb it i^e- 
quired his death, resurrection, and ascension, to iUustral^. 
(See Matt. xvi. 22 ; Mark ix. 32 ; Luke xviii. 34. xad^. 
25i ; Mark xvi, 14 ; Acts i. 6.) Archbishop Magee remarks, 
V until it was clearly established that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, and until, by his resurrection crowning all his mira- 
^ous acts, it was made manifest that he who had . been 
crucified by the Jews was he who should save them and all 
mankind from their sins, it must have been premature to 
explain how this was to be effected." 

To which a remark of Macknight may be added, '* that 
our Lord came from heaven not so much to make the Gos- 
pel revelation, as to be the subject of it, by doing and 
suffering all that was necessary to procure the salvation of 
mankind, appointing his Spirit, after his ascension, to be 
its chief interpreter." And thus are we taught to look to 
the preaching of the Apostles in the Acts, and especially to 
their Epistles, both dictated by that Spirit who is empha- 
tically called the Spirit of Christ (1 Pet. i. 11), for the full 
view of the Christian dispensation (John xv. 26, 27). 



On the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

St. Matthew, sumamedLevi, was a native of Galilee. His 
occupation was that of a publican, or tax-gatherer, under the 
Romans, at Capernaum. While thus employed in collect- 
ing the customs due upon commodities which were carried, 
and from persons who passed over the Lake of Gennesareth, 
he was called by our Lord to be his disciple (ch. ix. 9), 
and imder the influence of his grace immediately obeyed. 
As an illustration of the spirit in which he wrote, it may 
be remarked, that in recording the names of the twelve 
Apostles (ch. x), he particularly speaks of himself under 
tile opprobrious term of Matthew the pMican (ver. 3), as 
one anxious to magnify the goodness of God in his election. 
See page 12. 

It is observable also, that the only notice he takes of the 
act by which he abandoned every worldly prospect for 
Christ, is in the following words : ** As Jesus passed by, he 
saw a man, named Matthew, sitting at the receipt oi cus- 
tbm, and he saith unto him, Follow me ; and he arose and 
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MIowed hitti'* (ix. 9). llie various instances of his weakmess 
of fkith, in common with that of ike other disdples-^-^his 
desertion of his Lord in Gethsemane (xxvi. 56), and that 
Joseph of Arimathea shoived much more strength of £uth, 
much more love than himself, in the awful hour of the 
Saviour's deepest humiliation ; these are faithfully recorded. 
Thus presenting to us a hright example of humility and 
love of truth ; and suggesting to us the prayer for grace to 
forsake, as he did, all covetous desires and inordinate love 
of riches, and follow the same Saviour. — See Collect for St. 
Matthew's day. 

It is generally agreed that St. Matthew's Gospel was the 
first written, and that he wrote it in Palestine, about six 
or eight years after our Lord's ascension. It treats of the 
following subject : 

• Ch. i. ii. The infancy of our blessed Lord. 
- Ch, iii, iv. 1 — 11. Events preparatory to our Lord's 
public ministry ; including the account of the ministiy of 
John the Baptist, his forerunner ; and his own baptism and 
temptation. 

Ch. iv. 12. — ^xx. 16. Our Lord's public ministry, parti- 
cularly in Galilee. 

Ch. XX. 17. — xxviii. Transactions more inunediately 
connected with his last sufferings, death, and resurrection. 
. As the Evangelists have many qualities in common, so 
diere is in each, that which distinguishes him from the 
rest. There are two which distinguish St. Matthew. The 
adaptation of his narrative to the Jews, The distinctness 
and particularity with which he has related many of our 
Lor^s discourses. 

First. The adaptation of his narrative to the Jews, 
which appears, (1.) In his reference to Jewish customs, 
dties, and places, as well known by his readers. (2.) In 
the prominency he gives to those particulars of our Lord's 
history, which were most likely to convince the Jews that 
Jesus was the Christ: for instance, '* No sentiment relative 
to the Messiah was more prevalent among them than that 
he should be of the race of Abraham and family of David ; 
and accordingly we find that St. Matthew begins his narra- 
tive by showing the descent of Jesus from these two illus- 
trious peiBons. He then relates the birth of Jesus in Beth- 
lehem, the city in which the Messiah was expected to be 
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bocB, and tkroaglioiit Ids Gospel he omiU no opportiiiiity 
of exptotnii^ tlie Scriptiires^ and of pointmg oat the fdlfil* 
rnent of pro^ieey, which was known to bare greater wei^it 
with the Jews than any other species of eyidence. More- 
over, he records many of oar Savioor's reproof to the Jews 
for their errors and superstitions ; thus endesvoiuing to le- 
uMnre from their minds those prejudices which hnpdkd the 
progress or sullied the purity of the Christian £uth/' — 
Tamline. 

Secondly. As an UUutration of the distinctness and par-" 
ticularity with which he relates many of our Lord*s dis^ 
caursesy may be mentioned his Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. V. — ^vii. contrasted with Luke vi. 20 — 49^ his 
charge to his Apostles (Matt. x. 1 — 42. with Luke ix«. 
1—5). 

Among the most remarkahle things reocNrded in St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel, and not found in any other, are the following : 
— ^The visit of the wise men, — our Saviour's flight into £^ypty 
-^the slaughter of the in&nts by Herod, — ^the parable of the 
ten virgins, — the dream of Pilate's wife, — the resurrection of 
many saints at our Saviour's crucifixion, and the bribing of 
the Roman guard appointed to watch the sepulchre. Our 
Lord's description of the last judgment, as recorded by this 
Evangelist, ^mands our special attention (ch. xxv), that 
while looking simply to his merits for the remission of sins, 
(ch. xxvi. 28), we may manifest our interest in those 
merits, by active love to his people (xxv« 40). 



On the Gospel of St. Mark. 

This Evangelist was not, like St. Matthew^ one of the 
twelve Apostles. He was probably nephew to Barnabas 
(Col. iv. 10), John being his Hebrew name, and the son of 
Mary, a pious woman at Jerusalem, at whose bouse, we read 
(Acts xii. 12), many were gathered praying on behalf of 
St. Peter, when cast iato prison by Herod. The further 
notices of St. Mark in the New Testamient, are Acts xiii. 5- 
XV. 37—39 ; Philemon 24 ; 2 Tim. iv. 11 ; 1 Pet. v. 13 ; 
in which last reference the Apostle calls Mark his son, thu& 
leading us to infer that Peter was the instrument of his con- 
version. Mark probably wrote his Gospel at Rome, about 
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the year a.d. 60, and when with Peter, whose familiar com- 
panion he was. In connexion with ihe fkct of his writing 
under the direction of St. Peter, it is interesting to remaik, 
that many things honourahle to that Apostle, and mentioned 
in the other Evangelists, are omitted by St. Mark, whilst the 
^ &ilings of St. Peter are all recorded in this Gospel. Thna 
St. Mark does not add the benediction and promise which 
St, Peter received from oar Lord upon his acknowledging 
him to be the Messiah (Mark viii. 29. with Matt. xvi. 17)» 
but he relates at large tJie severe reproof which he received 
soon after for not bearing to hear that Christ must suffer 
(Mark viii. 33). Peter's crime of denying our Lord is also 
fully set forth by Mark (ch. xiv. 31 — 71) ; whereas, when 
speaking of his repentance, verse 72, he says, Peter wept; 
from St. Matthew we learn Peter wept bitterly (Matt. 
xxvi. 75). 

It has been already remarked, that St. Matthew in his 
Gospel more particularly addresses the Jews ; and that 
hence he quotes frequently from the ancient prophets, and 
alludes to Jewish customs, &c. as well known. St. Mark, on 
the contrary, writing for the immediate use of Christians at 
Rome, whiclk was at that time the great metropolis of the 
world, and common centre of all civilized nations, accom- 
modates himself to every description of persons. Quotations 
from the aneient prophets, and allusions to Jewish customs, 
are, in a great measure, avoided, and such explanations 
are added as might be necessary for Gentile readers at 
Rome, Thus, when Jordan is first mentioned in this 
Gospel, the word river is prefixed (i. 5) ; the oriental word 
Corban, is said to mean a gift (ch. vii. 11) ; the prepara- 
tion is said to be the day bdbre the sabbath (ch. xv. 42) ; 
and defiled, or common hands, are said to mean, unwashed 
hands (ch. vii. 2) ; instead of the word mammon, he uses 
the term riches. 

Also, ch. XV. 21, having mentioned Simon, the C3rTenian9 
he adds, that he was the father of Alexander and Rufus, 
because both those persons resided at Rome, and were 
known to the Roman Christians (Rom. xvi. 13). 

St Mask allndes to most of the events recorded by St. 
Matthew, though more concisely. Omitting some things 
related by St. Matthew, as the genealogy and birth of Christ, 
and the SennoD on the Mount, he enlarges on some fiusts 
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mentioned by Matthew, such as the cure of the paralytic 
(eh. ii. with Matt, ix.), and the miracle among the Gada- 
renes (ch. v. 1, with Matt, viii. 28); and be records two 
miraculous cures — that of the deaf man who had an impe- 
diment in his speech (ch. vii. 31 — 37), and of the blind 
man at Bethsaida (ch. viii. 22 — 24) ; which are not men- 
tioned by any other evangelist. He alone mentions the 
parable of the seed growing gradually but insensibly (iv. 
26 — 29) ; illustrative of the progress of the Gospel in the 
world, and of grace in the heart. It is to be remarked, 
also, that he opens his Gospel by announcing the Saviour 
to be the Son of God ; and records, at the close of it, as the 
declaration of that Saviour, ** He that helieveth and is hap* 
tized shall he saved^ hiU he that helieveth not shall he damned" 
(xvi, 16) ; thus, in the most solemn manner, impljdng our 
responsibility for our belief. 



On the Gospel of St. Luke. 

St Luke is generally supposed to be that beloved phy- 
sician who is mentioned Col. iv. 14, and who appears 
from that passage to have been a Gentile. He was pro- 
bably a Gentile proselyte. St. Luke also wrote the Acts 
(Acts i. 1) ; and it is inferred from the 1 1th verse of tlie 
xvith chapter of that book, that he was a feUow-traveUer 
with St. Paul ; for he says. Loosing from Troas we came 
with a straight course to Samothracia. After St. Paul left 
Philippi, Luke again uses the third person (Acts xvii. 1) ; 
and he does not resume the first person till St. Paul was in 
Greece the second time (Acts xx. 5, 6). From this period 
he probably continued with that Apostle till his death ; 
being mentioned in an Epistle written just before St. Paul's 
death (2 Tim. iv. 11). St. Luke's account of the last sup- 
per remarkably agrees with that given by St. Paul (Luke 
xxii. 19, 20, with 1 Cor. xi. 23—25). 

Though, like St. Mark, he was not an Apostle, nor is he 
once mentioned, in the Gospels, the sources of information 
to which the Holy Spirit directed him, he himself tells us 
(i. 2). His Gospel was written about A.n. 63 or 64, and 
while passing over various particulars menti(med by St» 
Matthew and St. ^laik (who are generally supposed to have 
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nmtten before him), contains many things not mentioned by 
tliem; among which aie :— 

. Miracles. — Raising the widow's son (ch. vii.) ; healing 
the deformed woman (xiii.) ; the ten lepers (xvii.). 

Discourses, — First public preaching at Nazareth (ch. iv.) ; 
conversation with two disciples going to Emmaus (ch. 
xxiv.). 

Parables, — Good Samaritan (ch, x.) ; rich fool (xii.) ; 
barren fig-tree (xiii.) ; prodigal son (xv.) ; unjust steward 
(xvi.) ; rich man and Lazarus (xvi.) ; importunate widow 
•'r-.pharisee and the publican (xviii.). 

, Events, S^c, of our Lor^s Life. — Many circumstances 
connected with his birth (ch. i. ii.) ; extreme poverty and 
neglect from man, though announced by angels ; and the 
return of the spirit of prophecy, as seen in Elizabeth, Mary, 
Zacharias, Anna, and Simeon. Our Lord's early piety 
(ii. 40); obedience to his parents (ii. 51); compassion to 
sinners weeping over apostate Jerusalem (xix. 41). 

Circumstances of his death, ^c, — Our Lord being sent 
to Herod (xxiii. 5 — 11) ; prayer for his murderers (xxiii. 
34); forgiveness of the dying thief (xxiii. 43). Thus 
showing himself, in the moment of his greatest weakness, 
able to save to the uttermost all that come imto Grod by 
Him; exercising the prerogative of Deity in the very 
agonies of death (ch. v. 21). 



On the Gospel of St. John. 

The following references show what the Scriptures record 
Concerning the writer of this Gospel, and they are thus 
left to form an exercise to the young, in looking them out : 
(ch. xiii. .23 — 26. xix, 26, 27. 35. xx. 2 — 10. xxi. 
2. 7. 20. 25 ; Matt. iv. 21, 22. x. 2. xx. 20—23 ; Mark 
i. 19, 20. V. 37. ix. 2. 38. xiv. 33 ; Luke ix. 49—56. 
xxii. 8; Acts iii. 1 — 11, iv. 13 — 20. viii. 14; Gal. ii. 9; 
Rev. i. 1. 9. xxi. 2.) 

Not however to omit all notice of one so distinguished, it 
may be mentioned, that he was the son of Zebedee and 
Salome, and younger brother of James (generally called 
James the Ghreatt), with whom he was brought up as a 
fisherman, and with whom he was called to be an Apostle, 
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Our SancRir tnmamed these two brotiiers, Boanerges 
(Mark iii. 17)i sons of thander, wiitch ti^e we may un- 
derstand as a prophetic declaration of the zeal and resolu- 
tion with which they would hereafter bear testiniony to the 
great truths of the Crospel. They and St. Peter were 
diDsen to accompany our^Lord on several occasions, when 
the other apostles were not permitted to be present. Bat 
St. John was yet more honoured. 

He seems to have been the only Apostle present at the 
crucifixion; and to him our blessed Lord^ just as he was 
expiring on the cross, gave the strongest proof of his con- 
fidence and affection, by consigning to him the care of his 
mother (John xix. 26, &c.). As he was, of all the Apostles, 
the only witness of our Lord's death (xix. 34, S5) ; so was 
he the first who beheved without hesitation his resurrection 
(John XX. 8). The following remark of Lowth describes 
the general character of his writings : — *^ God, who distri- 
butes his graces and gifts severally as He pleases, seems to 
have given John a peculiar insight into the mysteries of the 
Divine love. He takes a particular pleasure in enlarging 
upon it, and he treats of it in a plain and inartificial style, 
but yet with such a lofty eloquence as is above the roles of 
human art, and can only be ascribed to the infiaence of that 
Holy Spirit which gave him utterance.'' 

St. John probably wrote his Gospel about the year 97f 
i, e. more than twenty-five years after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, and evidently considers those whom he addresses 
(who were probably Gentiles in Asia Minor), as but little 
acquainted with Jewish customs and names (see ch, i. 38. 
41. ii. 6. 13. iv. 9. xi. 55). 

This Evangelist has omitted many things recorded by 
the others ; for instance : he has given no account of our 
Saviour's birth, baptism, temptation in the wilderuess, call of 
the twelve Apostiies, nor of many parages, disooursesy 
joumeyings, to which they refer, nor any miracle recorded 
by them, but that of feeding the five thousand (ch. vi.). 

He has recorded many things omitted by the oth^ 
evangelists ; as John the Baptist directing his disciples to 
Christ (ch. i.) ; Christ turning water into wine (ch. ii.) ; heal- 
ing the nobkman's son (ch. iv), and the infirm man at die 
pool of Betbesda (v.) ; and the blind man at the pool of 
Siloam (ix.) ; raising Lazarus firom ihe dead (xi.) ; but 
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especially our Loid's discounes with Nicodeinus (iii.); 
•with the Samaritan woman (iv.) ; with the Pharisees, con- 
cerning his divinity (v.) ; at Capemamn» concerning him- 
self as the hiead of life (vi.); ^uid with his disciples on 
various occasions, particularly on the night preceding his 
crucifixion (xiv — xvi.); his intercessory prayer (xyii.); 
and, after his resurrection, his appearance to his disciples 
at the sea of Hherias, and restoration of Peter to his 
Apostolic office (xxi). 

Clement, of Alexandria, caUs this a spiritual Gospel, and 
accordingly we find in it less of historical narrative than in 
any other, and more of doctrine ; a fuller development of 
Cluistian truth, admirahly adapted to confute various here- 
sies, which, since the writing of the three first Gospels, had 
sprung up respecting the person of our hlessed Lord. 

The first eighteen verses of the first chapter are the clue 
to the intention of the whole Gospel ; such discourses and 
miracles heing collected afterwards, as confirm the doctrine 
there laid down, to prove that Jesus is indeed the Son of 
God, one with the Father. 

These things were written that we might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing we 
mi^t have life through his name (xx. 31). Let the 
solemn thought sink deep into our hearts, that ** he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
Crod abideth upon him" (iii. 36 ; see also iii. 3, &c.). 

This was probably the last written of all the books of 
the Bible, and more than fifty years after the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. In reference to die circumstances which called 
it forth, it may be remarked, that the various heresiea 
whidb sprang up in the very first age of Christianity, 
illustrate how God overrules evil for good, as He has 
thus fumi^ed his Church with adequate instruction 
and guidance in every age after. ** No new opinion, 
either right or wrong, respecting the fidth in Christ, has 
been sttfted since the close of the Bible." Hence the 
peiibct sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, as in them the 
pHndpUM of every enor are exposed and confiited. 

The following questioiis, on the several chapters of the 
Gospels, framed by the Rev. William Wilson, have been 
finmd very useful in the examination of the children ci the 
National Schools at Walthamstow :— 
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1. What are the principal subjects of this chapter ? 
« % Po you find the same subjects in any of the other Grospels ? 

3* What do you learn from this chapter respecting the person of 
Cfhrist — his Divine or his Human nature ? 

4. What doctrines are you here taught to believe ? 

5. What duties are here enjoined upon you, and from what motives ? 
. $. What promises or threatenings does this chapter contain ? 

^ 7* Ii^ what respects is our Lord here placed before us as an example ? 

8. Are any other persons mentioned in this chapter ? 

9. Were they remarkable for excellences or fiiults ? 

10. Do you find mention of them in other parts of Scripture? 

11. Is any sin reproved in this chapter t 

12. Is any thing good commended t 

13. Do you, in any respect, learn from it how and for what you ought 
tppray? 

14. Do you discover here the fulfilment of any prophecy? 
15« Is any prophecy delivered in this chapter ? 

16. Do you find reference to any type, or ceremonial observance of 
the law? 

17* Are you reminded by any part of this chapter, of points of history 
which occur in other places in the Bible ? 

18. Is any religious sect introduced ? What do you know of that sect ? 

19. Do you observe a notice of any eastern custom ? 

20. What places are here mentioned? Find them out in a map. 

21. Do you remember any event which is said to have happened ia 
those places ? 

22. Does this chapter contain any thing relating to Natural History ? 
Animals, trees, plants, &c. 

23. Is use made of this part of Natural Hbtory in any of the figurative 
language of Scripture ? 

24. Do you observe any thing which strikes you in the language of 
any part of this chapter ? 

25. Are you reminded, by what you here find, of any proverb of Scrip* 
ture? 

26. Does any part of it occur in the services or formularies of the 
Church ? 

27- Is any verse of a Psalm or H3rmn brought to your recollection, 
while you read any part of this chapter ? 

28. Is there any thing in this chapter, which, on reading, you did not 
understand, and wish an explanation of? 

. A( most important subject to which to direct the attentibn 
i8> the jehaxacter of our blessed Lord, considered as an ex- 
ample to us. After having read a Grospel^ the following 
questions, bearing chiefly on this point, may profitably etc- 
excise the minds of the young. They are merely given as 
specimens ; maay more might be added. 

Give sqme inatance . of our Lord's attendance on public wdrship, at 
the temple, synagogue, — his submission to the rites and ceretnonies of 
the Mosaic law (Luke iv. 16 ; John viL 37)« 
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Retirement for private prayeri and under what circumstances (Matt 
xiv. 23. xx?i. 36 ; Mark i. 35 ; Luke vi. 12) ? His prayers for others 
(Luke zxii. 32, Peter ; John xvii. his Church ; Luke xxiii. 34, his 
enemies) f His prayer with others (Luke ix. 28) ? Collect the different 
prayers of our Lord, and observe their chief subjects, also his directions 
on the subject of prayer ? Also our Lord's acts of praise and thanksgiving, 
and the occasions, &c. (Matt xi. 25 ; Luke xxii. 17 ; John zi. 41, ftc.)*? 
His reference to the Holy Scriptures ; as in his temptation, discourses 
with his disciples, with his enemies, and on the cross? His submission 
to the will of his Heavenly Father (John iv. 34. v. 30. xviii. 11) ? Zeal 
(John ii. 17* iv. 31 ; Luke iz. 51, &c.) ? Giving an improving turn to 
events and circumstances around him (Matt ix. 37 ; Luke xii. 15 ; John 
iv. 32. vi. 27. vii. 37) ? Humility (John viii. 50. xiii. 1, &c.) ? Self-denial, 
tenderness — collect the expressions of his tenderness towards his disciples, 
the multitude, &c (Matt ix, 2. 22 ; Luke xxiii. 28 ; John xiv— xvi.)? 
Love for his enemies ? Any illustrations how our Lord acted as a Son 
(Luke ii. 51 ; John xix. 26) ? as a Master, a friend (John xi.) ? a 
subject (Matt. xvii. 24) ? a teacher (Matt. xi. 29) ? Instances of his 
zeproof, and what he reproved others for (his Apostles, as Peter, Matt 
zvi. 23 ; Luke xxii. 61 ; John xxi. ; James and John, Luke ix. 55 ; 
Thomas, John xx. 27 ; Judas, John xii. T, 8 ; other disciples, Luke xxiv.' 
25) ? His enemies ? What sins seemed to call forth his severest reproof 
(John viii. 44 ; Matt zzui.) ? 

What does our Lord say of unbelief (Matt zi. 21 ; John iii. 36), of 
anger, covetousness, and other vices ; and of particular; virtues, as meek- 
ness, &c. ? Instances in which our Lord made people reprove them- 
selves (Mark xii. 16, &c. ; John iv. 16, &c.) ? 

Who were particularly the objects of our Lord's commendation» and 
what for (Matt viii. 10. xv. 28. xxvi. 13. Luke x. 42. xxi. 3) ? 

Under what circumstances did our Lord receive honour and praise 
from God or man (Luke iii. 22. iv. 22 ; Mark i. 2a vii. 37) ? 

When did our Lord give offence, and what occasioned it (Mark vi. 3 ; 
John vi. 66. xix. 7) ? 

What charges were brought against our Lord ? By what opprobrious 
names was he called ? Collect the different reasons which were given by 
different individuals for not following, or for rejecting Him, as his low 
origin, &c (Mark vi. 3. x. 22 i John vii. 41 ) ? 

What reasons does our Lord give, why He was rejected (John vii. 7)t 

Any instances of our Lord's great command of temper under circum- 
stances calculated greatly to irritate it (Matt xxvii. 14; Luke xxii. ; 
John xiii. treatment of Judas, &c.) ? His condescension to the infir- 
mities of others (John zz. 27 ; Matt xxvi. 41). 

Under what circumstances did our Lord turn away from those who 
applied to Him, or refuse to comply with their request (Mark viii. 11, 12. 
X. 35, &C ; Luke xxiii. 8) ? or seem to check their coming (Matt viii. 
19, 20. Mark v. 19 ; Luke xiv. 25, &c.) ? 

Mention some of the occasions on which our Lord wrought his mira- 
cles. When did he» though not asked (John ii. v. 5. ix. 1 ; Luke xxii. 51) ? 

Any instances in which He required faith as a condition (Matt 
ix. 29)? any at the intercession of others (Matt ix. 2, &c.)? 

What questions were asked our Lord ? What rich people came to 
him, and poor, and learned, and Gentiles ? Did any fathers or mothers 
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tD hiB on befaslf of their chiMren, any masters, brotfaersy &e. ? 
What qacstioiia Aid our Lord ask t 

What ▼inrs did prophecy give of onr Lord's character, and what 
illustrations does bis condnct afflbrd of those news (Isa. zL 1 — 9. zliL 
1—4. L4. IHi. lxi)f 

Isa. liL 13. speaks of fan dealing prndently. Observe his pradeaee 
in dedimag all interference with civil afikirs (Lake xii. 13 ; John vi. 
15); in the nse of means for the preservation of bis life (Matt iv. 12; 
MarkiiL 6, 7 ; John tH. I — 9. z. 39. xi. 53,54) ; wisdom in suiting his 
instructions to his bearers (John xri. 12). 

Show our Lord's respect for the distinctions of civil life, authority of 
mlers, Sec (Luke xiv. ^, xvii. 7; Mark xii. 17-) 

WlMt does our Lord say, was the great principle whicfa iafiBenoed 
hin in aU he did (John ir. 34) ? also as to his object in coming into the 
world (Matt xx. 28 ; Lnke xix. 10 ; John ix. 39. x. 1(K xviiL 37) t 
By what titles does He speak of Himself? What does he promise to 
those who become his disciples (John x. 11. 28) ? 

How does He describe the character of such (Matt v.) ? To what 
extent does He require they should love Him f In what terms does 
He assert his Divinity (John r. 23) 1 How does He describe the ofiioe 
of the Holy Spirit (John xiv — ^xvi.) t 

How does our Lord describe a future state of happineaa and of 
misery ? How does He describe his second coming t 

The ffrflowing remarks on the miracles of onr Lord, as illustrative of 
of his character, will, in some measure', show the use to be made of the 
above questions. 

Our Lord's miracles illustrate (1) his devotional spirit, — Thus, John 
xi. 41. he accompanied the miracle with prayer, and John vi. 11. with 
giving of thanks. That his miracles, his acts of love to man, were not 
suffered to interfere with his practice of private devotion, is seen, Mark 
L 34, 35. After sunset, at the close of a day of labour, multitudes are 
brought to him and healed ; none were turned away ; but his own rest 
is sacrificed : rising up a great while before day, he went out and de- 
parted into a solitary place, and there prayed. 

(2) Hit self-denial and submission to the wiR tf his Heavenly Fa(her, 
—He wrought no miracles till he was thirty years of age, and none after- 
wards to promote his own ease and comfort The intention of those he 
wrought for the preservation of his own life, was that he might reserve 
himself for that to which he often distinctly alluded (Matt xx. 19, &&} 
— the sacrifice of himself in the agony of the cross. Neither extreme 
hunger in the wilderness (Matt iv. 2), nor intense suffering in the 
garden of Gethsemane, or on the cross, though taunted to come down 
from it, conld drive him to work a miracle for his relief when the glory 
of God would not be promoted by it, though legions of angels waited 
his command (Matt. xxvi. 53), It must have been very painful to our 
Lord's natural feelings to wound those of Martha and Mary, by suffer- 
ing Lazarus to die (John xi. 6). But he would show us, that whatever 
be our power to help our friends, or inclination to do so, we must be 
guided in the exerrise of that power by a regard to the glory of God 
(John xi. 4) and their spiritual welfere, rather than the gratification of 
tiieir present feelings. 
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Af the mkades of ouff Lord iUuitrate bit ^ty to God, so do they his 
lotve to man. 

(1) The aetwUy rf HuA love.-^'Be went about doing good, healing, 
&c. (Acts z. 38), leeking ont opportimities (Matt. !▼. 23). — He was 
found of them who sought him not (John ▼. 6.) the man at the pool o£ 
Bethesda). Nor was omr Lord ever orercome by the discouraging dia- 
snasives of others to neglect, or defer, an exerdse of mercy. Thos (Mark 
▼. 40.) they laughed him to scorn, but he took the damsel by the hand, 
and raised her from the dead. — ^Matt. xz. 31. the multitude rebuked 
the blind man, but our Lord healed hinv — John viii. 99. iz. I. they 
took up stones to cast at him, but though, as it were, escaping for his 
lifie, yet as he passed by he healed a man born blind, stopping, and with 
seme deliberation anointing his eyes. — Matt. ziL 14. the Pharisees held 
a council how they might destroy him : our Lord withdrew, but not to 
oease to labour: great multitudes followed him, and he heuUd them 
alL^-Mark vi. 31. our Lord had gone into a desert place, apart, wishing 
for retirement, but a heedless multitude break in upon him, and he 
comes forth, instructs, and then miraculously feeds them (34 — 44). 

(2) The tenderness ef love displayed by our Lord's miracles. — Mark 
vii 34. he siglied, ftc John zL 36. he wept. Matt. iz. 2. 22. San, 
be of good cheer. Dm^kter, be of good comfert. Oar Lord's consi- 
deration is seen, Luke tU. 15. deliTcred him to his mother, though he 
might have required him as an attendant. Our Lord's condescension, 
in Matt. viii. 7- I will come and heal him, i.e. the servant of a Gentile. 
In healing the leper, Matt viii. 3. our Lord disdained not to touch him. 

Thus did he weep with them that wept, and condescended to men 
of low estate. 

(3) The expansigenen rfkis hme, — The Syro-Phcenician, a Canaanite 
(Bfatt. ZT. 22) ; the Samaritan (Luke zvii. 16) ; the servant of a Gen- 
tile soldier garrisoned at Capernaum, to keep the Jews in subjection. 
Those who applied to him from wrong motives, Luke zvii. 11 — 19. The 
nine ungrateful lepers. His very enemies, when ezercising violence 
against him, as Malcfaus (LukezxiL 61), the servant of the High Priest. 

And thus does he teach us to love mankind, and overcome evil with 
good. 

The miracles of our Lord illustrate (4) his wisdom and prudence, — It 
was as an instruction to Peter that our Lord wrought a miracle (Matt, 
ziv. 29.) to support Peter on the water, and then allowed him to sink, 
to check that self-confidence which threatened his ruin (Luke xzii. 33). 
Our Lord's miracle (John vi. 12.) teaches us that command over abun- 
dance does not justify waste ; and, compared with Mark vi. 39. in- 
structs us in the duty of order as well as economy. The demoniac, re* 
stored to his right mind (Mark v. 18.), prayed our Lord that he might 
be with him ; but our Lord says. Go home to thy friends, and tell how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee. The inhabitants of the 
country where the demoniac lived, had besought our Lord to depart out 
of their coasts ; but his wisdom and mercy alike appear, in leaving this 
memorial of his grace among them, to bring them to repentance. Our 
Lord's miracles never fostered indolence, but qualified for the discharge 
of the duties of life ; none were ever raised by them above the station in 
which Providence placed them. This suggests to us, that whatever be 
our means, the wisest charity is that which helps people to assist 
themflelvea ; and the miracle of paying tribute, by a piece of money 
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fojQod ixi.a 6Bh*g monthi showed our Lord's oommand over all' the tr^ 
sures of the deep ; yet mere was not provided than was adegimte ffi 
the present necessity : the motive of working this miracle was to ayoid 
Saving needless offence ; suggesting a most important lesson to us, — ^if it 
be j)08sihle,aaiimch as lieSi in yoa, live peaceably with all tneii. When 
dying, Our blessed Lord wrought no miracle for the support of hta ageA 
and widowed mother, because the end could be better aocomplishad by^ 
ordinary means, though at the .very moment he, in the pardon of the 
dying thief, showed his Divine power. When there was determine^ 
unbelief, our Lord wisely acted by the rule not to cast pearls before 
swine, Mark viii. 12. The Pharisees. Mark viii. 23—26. with Matt. 
xi. 21. Bethsaida. Luke iv. Nazareth (where our Lord wroug^ tt9 
miracles, because they had had the evidence of his character, as having 
lived thirty years among them), Luke xxiii. 8. Herod, are instances of 
this... He wrought very few miracles at Jerusalem in the earlier part of 
his ministry, and the wisdom and prudence of this appear in the eflbct 
produced at its close, by the raising of Lazarus (John xi. 47), which 
makes it evident, that not to have acted so would, humanly speaking, 
have hastened his crucifixion before his ministry was accomplished. 

It thus appears, that in the principles which our Lord displayed in 
the exercise even of his miracles, there is much for our imitation. 

The importance of making this use of the character of our 
Lord as an example to ourselves is strongly urged in Scrip- 
ture (1 Pet. ii. 21 ; Rom. viii. 29. xv. 2, 3 ; Phil. ii. 5; 
1 John ii. 6, iii. 2). It is also beautifully alluded to in the 
baptismal service of the Church of England as the very prin- 
ciple on which the education of her members should^ from 
their earliest years, be conducted. See Exhortation to God- 
fathers and Godmothers, particularly that part beginningi 
" Remembering also that baptism doth represent unto ua 
our profession, which is to follow the example of our Sa- 
viour Christ," &c. 



§ 2. The Acts of the Apostles. 

Luke has been already referred to as the writer of this 
book, and his humility remarkably appears in this "fact, 
tiiat though probably attending St. Paul through th.^ 
greater part of the period referred to in the Acts, he never 
mentkmfi «ny thing in the course of his narrative reflecting 
credit on himself, though he is always spoken of by Pam 
in big Epistles With commendation. (Col. iv. 14; 8 'ftm. 
iv. 11; see Pwv. xxvii. 2:) , ! , /" 

' The Gospels close Vrifli a reference to the fects refeoitfW 
in the A6tsi porticulariy the promise bf the Holy Spirit^ p^ 
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which this book gives the f\i]filnient. (Luke xxiv, 47) 49; 
Markxvi. 17; John xiv. 12 — 17.) 

The Epistles also plainly suppose that those facts had 
actually occurred which this history relates. Hence appears 
the importance of the Acts, as a kind of postscript to the 
Gospels, and as an introduction to the Epistles, to the study 
of which it forms a most useful guide,— See Foley's HortB 

As the Gospels are far from being a complete history of 
all our blessed Lord said and did, but rather memoirs illus* 
trating his person and office, in connexion with the rise of 
the Christian dispensation, of which he is the great subject 
(Dan. ix. 24 ; 2 Cor. i. 20 ; 1 John v. 11) ; so the Acts are 
far from being a complete history of his Apostles, but 
rather such facts as illustrate the establishment of that dis<r 
pensation; dwelling most largely upon that, which, as 
contra-distinguished from Judaism, formed its distinguish- 
ing feature, and against which the greatest opposition waist 
made, the preaching among the Gentiles the imsearchable 
riches of Christ (Eph. iii. 8). 

These remarks suggest the following division of its 
contents : 

Ch. i. ii. point to the great foundation of Christianity, 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ, and the descent of 
the Holy Spirit ; facts to which alone its progress in the 
world can be attributed, and on which alone the hope of 
its final triumph can rest. The foundation thus laid, 

Ch. ii — ^ix. contain 'an account of the spreading of 
Christianity among the JewSy from a. d. 33 — 41. 

Ch. X — ^xii. contain an account of the spreading of 
Christianity among the devout Gentiles ; that is, among 
those Gentiles, who, like Cornelius, had before worshipped 
the one true God ; together with its further progress amoEng 
the Jews, a. d. 41 — 44. 

Ch. xiii — ^xxviii. contain an account of the spreading of 
Christianity among the idolatrous Gentiles^ together with 
its fiirther progress among the Jews and Gentile proselytes^ 
A. D. 44 — 63. 

A comparison of this book with the Epistles wiH throw 
great light on a subject of deepest practical dmportance, 
DaiQ^lyy tihe conduct of the first Chnstiiiiis» From tHeir 
character, so brightly exhibiting the genuine J&uits of 
Christianity, we may examine our own, ** that we may all 
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be ashamed of what we have done, and of our iniquities 
and deviation from it." 

The deity and office of the Son and Holy Spirit appear 
widi great deamess in this book. 

The Divine nature of the Son, our Lord Jesus Christy 
appears in tbat he is the object of divine worship, by 
Stephen (vii. 59 — 60). Prayer to Christ is implied to be 
necessary to salvation (ii. 21). Ananias speaks of prayer 
to Christ as a distmguishing mark of being a Christian 
(ix. 14. with 1 Cor. i. 2). Peter speaks of Jesus Christ as 
Lord of all (x. 36). Compare also xiv. 23 ; xx. 32 ; also 
XX. 28. It is very observable, diat the term " Lord," as 
applying indiscriminately to Jesus and God, is constantly 
occurring throughout this book. (Compare x. 36 ; ix. 34, 
S5. 42 ; xL 16. 20, 21. 23, and particularly xiii. 2. 7. 10 
—12. 48.) 

The Divine nature of the Holy Ghost is also clearly stated. 
Compare the third and fourth verses of chap. y. where the 
Holy Ghost is called God. The awM punishment of Ana- 
nias was for conduct which implied a denial of his omni- 
science. He whom Paul (ch. xxviii. 25.) speaks of as the 
Holy Ghost, Isaiah (Isa. vi. 9.) declares to be Jehovah. 
Illustrations of the personality of the Holy Ghost occur in 
di. viii. 29 ; x. 19 ; xiii. 2 ; xvi. 7 ; xx. 28. 

)To see the reference in this book to the office of the Son, 
jead over the book with this immediate reference, noting 
down the principal passages bearing on it. 

The first general truth which will present itself is, that 
Jesus Christ is the great subject of the Apostle's preaching, 
being declared to be the great promise made to the fitthers 
(iiL 24 ; xiii. 32 ; xxvi. 6). Thus (v. 42), daily in the 
temple, and in every house, they ceased not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ. 

Every where Jesus Christ is the subject of St. Paul's mi- 
uistry. He began with it at his conversion (ix. 20. straight- 
way he preached Christ)* Twenty-eight years afterwards, 
the last record the book contains <^ him (xxviii. 31), is 
that " he preached and taught those things which oonoem 
the Lord Jesus :" thus faithfully Mfilling the great pur- 
pose for which he had been chosen, to bear his name 
before the Gentiles, and kings, and the dbjldren of Israel 
(ix. 15). 

Descendmg to the particulars of the office of Christ, we 
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fl6e they preadied Jecns as a Saviour (xiiL 23) ; that we 
are to look to faim for remission of sin (ii. 884 iii. 19) ; for our 
full justification belbie God (xiiL 39)« and a resurrection to 
eternal life. That these blessings are purchased to us by 
liis sufferings (xidi. 3 ; xxvi. 23), as predicted by the pro- 
phets ; and particularly by his deaih (xx. 28), the Churdi 
being purchased by his Hood. 

It is to be remembered, that in the Acts we have only 
aketchesof the Apostles' discourses, the substance of the doc- 
trines they taught being in the Epistles ; but referring to Isa. 
liii. (by which Philip preached Jesus to the Ethiopian), we 
learn lliat Jesus " was wounded for our transgressions, that 
the Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all ; making his soul 
^an o&rmg for sin ;" and that as he bare the sin of many, 
so he makes intercession for the transgressora. 

Benevolent and pious Cornelius is a striking instance of 
the need all have of the knowledge of Christ. He must be 
brought to Peter, to hear words whereby he must be saved, 
(xi. 14), and observe the great topics on which St.Peter dwelt 
(x. 36, &c.), peace through Jesus Christ; his life, death, resur- 
rection, &c. and the witness of all the prophets to the great 
doctrine of remission of sins, through faith in his name (x. 
43). 

We further learn, that while salvation is bestowed only 
on those that believe in Christ (iv. 11, 12), and that it con- 
sists in deliverance from the power as well as the guilt of sin 
(iii 26 ; xxvi. 18), He is exalted a Prince and a Saviour to 
give repentance (v. 31), and the Hdy Spirit (i. 4; ii. 33, 
compared with Eph. iv. 8). 

llie office the Son has yet to sustain, as the appointed 
Judge of mankind, by wluch his great work as Mediator 
will be consiunmated, is again and again referred to in this 
book (iii. 21 ; x. 42 ; xvii. 31). 

The Office of the Holy Ghost may be illustrated in the 
same way ; a distinction being made between his miraculous 
and ordinary influences ; the latter of which it more imme- 
diately concerns us to observe. 

• We may notice, on the day of Pentecost, icbe Holy Spirit 
cowmciag of nn through the preaching of a crucified amd 
risen Saviour (iL 36, 37, compared with John xvi. 8) ; thus 
leading the very murderers of our Lord to the entire sur- 
jrender of themselves to his service. 

His enUghUfnmg the understamdrng^ as the teacbttr of 
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those already conveitedv appears in thci, alteied 9tfile,'Q^ Ae 
Apostles* minds* Even wlien our Lord asceaded,. tbey styi 
dung to the hope of a temporal kingdom (i* 6) i »bi4,|ieiT«i^ 
after the descent of the Spirit on tiiat day did that delu^ 
sion affect them (1 Pet. i. 4). So in the dispositions of tbf\ 
Church at Jerusalem, who are said to be filled vith th^ 
Holy Ghost (ii. 4; iv. 81), is iUustrated the office of the 
Holy Ghost, as the Sanctifier and Comforter, Their 
liberty from the fear of man, their union (iv. 32.)^ dLlj-* 
gence in spreading the Grospel (viii. 4.), liberality (iv^ «34; 
ii. 45)t spirit of prayer, love for Grod*s ordinances (ii. 41 4 
&c), their joy in Christ, amid the severest su£feriiigB for 
his name, were all the fruit of the Spirit. (See Gal. v. 32. 
compared with the facts recorded in the Acts.) Stephen's 
wisdom in argument, love for his enemies, zeal for God's 
glory, peace in death, he derived from being " friU of the 
Holy Ghost " . (vii. 55). In Barnabas, the son of conso* 
lation, are we directed to another, also said to be full of 
the Holy Ghost (xi. 24). Every instance of true conver- 
4sion in this book is an illustration of the office of the Holy 
Spirit; whose great work is to apply to each soul the bless* 
jngs of redemption, which the Son, by his obedience unto 
death, has purchased. This book is the history of the early 
triumphs of Christianity, — of the triumphs of that dispensa- 
tion which is distinguished as the ministration of the Spirit 
(2 Cor. iii. 8). Remembering the great encouragement our 
Lord has given us to seek the influence of the Holy Spirit 
(Luke xi. 13), and the blessings to which we have beea 
called by baptism, let it be our prayer that we may daily 
increase in the manifold gifts of his grace, proving th^ 
ours is a faith which worheth by love, — See Confirmatiof^ 
Service of the Church of England, . . 
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} d. INTSOnUCTIOK TO THE EPISTLES. 

The EfMstles contained in the New Testament are tsmtatj* 
(me in number; of which fourteen were written by 1^. Paid^ 
duee by St. John, two by St. Peter, and one each 1>y St. 
James and St. Jude* 

The practical improvement peculiarly to be derived hq/a 
the Epistles has been already suggested, page 52. 



They ptiseat m Mrith enlarged TieWs <rf (l^'' 7%? t^d^' 
raderand attributes of God; of G6d tlie Fstthef, G^9 t&4 
Son, aM God the Holy Ghost. (2) The character^ ^6>A- 
dition, nnd duties of man ; being partkulai'ly' copiotu^* in 
precepts, explaining and enforcing our duty to our feUovirU] 
creature^, in every relation in which we stand to thenft as^ 
princes and subjects (Rom. xiii. ; 1 Pet. ii. 13),'pastOi^ 
and people (in the Ep. to Tim., Titus, 1 Thess; v. 12, 18'^ 
Heb. Tim, 7. 17)> husbands and wives (£ph. v. 22 ; €dl; 
ili. 18; 1 Pet. iii. 1), parents and chil^en (Eph. vi. ;'I 
Tim. V. ; Tit. ii. 4), masters and servants (Eph. vi, 5 { 
Col. m. 22. ; iv. 1 ; Tit. ii. 9 ; 1 Pet. ii. 18). 

But chiefly the Epistles present us with enlarged views of 
the Great work of maiCs redemption*. The Epistles are lire 
complete development of those many things which, beford 
our Lord's death, his Apostles were not able to bear (Jt)hn^' 
xvi. 12) ; as, for instance, the spiritual nature of his king^^ 
dom ; the doctrine of his dying for our sins, and rising agam 
for our justification ; and die caU of the Gentiles, to make' 
one and the same Church with the Jews, by the abolition of 
the ceremonial law. They particularly instruct us on th^ 
person and office of the Son as our Mediator, and of th^' 
Holy Spirit as our Sanctifier ; and our duties to these Bi^ 
vine persons, as arising out of these relations, " the reve- ' 
rence, honour, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope," which* 
those relations in which they stand to us demand; and 
urging our relation to them as the great motive to the dis<» 
enlarge of those duties we owe to our fellow-creatures — a 
subject already partially illustrated, page 59. See Butlet^s 
Analogy J Part 2, ch. i. p. 211 ; where he shews in what 
sense the essence of revealed religion consists in reHgiottar 
regards to the Son and Holy Ghost. 

Two general remarks may here be made as a clue to our 
understanding the Epistles, and which it is the mote im- 
portant to make, because it is not the design of this little 
work to dwell liirgely on their contents ; the subj^t being 

• * ** TM a^toUcitf wridngs have thit pitrtkulAr adwnlige^ thattley 
are a' WI«Im« .and h^fMblt- eomnMUarp^ ot an AiUhentie$»iUwiifnif,, 
CbEist*8,ivQrd8 in the Gospel*, wtoein the fundamentala of Qhristianit]^, 
are admirably illustrated, and the mysterious parts of our holy faith^ 
more fully opened and explained than they were by tAirist hfmsdK^^^^ 
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ecmsidered too vast and difficult to find a place ia tbat wMch 
is meant to be a fiist step to the BiUe. 

!• The fint genenl lemark regards the nature of the 

It has aeemed fit to the mfinite irisdom of the Holy 
Spirit, in this portion of his word, to instruct mankind — not 
in the form of regular treatises, but — ^in letters written indeed 
under his guidance, but often at the ^pur of the momoit, 
and with immediate reference to the drcumstanoes of those 
virho were particularly addressed. A knowledge of those 
circumstances, therefore, as gathered chiefly firom the Epistle 
Itself, must be acquired, to obtain a just view of its scope. 
For this purpose, ihe plan recommended by Locke it seems 
important all should adc^ who would attain a comprehen- 
sive yiew of truth. The plan of Mr. Locke was as follows 
*-to read the whole Epistle through at a sittmg, and to 
obserre as well as he could the drift and design of the 
writer. " If the first reading (he says) gave me some light, 
the second gave me more ; and so I persisted on, reading 
constantly die whole Epistle over at once, till I came to 
have a good general view of the Apostle's main purpose in 
exiting the Epistle ; the chief bnmches of his discourse, 
wherein he prosecuted it ; the arguments he used ; and the 
disposition of the whole. This, I confess, is not to be ob« 
tained by one or two hasty readings ; it must be repeated 
again and again, with a close attention to the tenor of the 
discourse, and a x>erfect neglect of the divisions into chapters 
and verses. The safest way is to suppose the E|nstle has 
but one business and one aim, until, by a frequent perusal 
cf it, youare^nroed to see there are distinct independrait 
matters in it, which will fbrwardly enough shew themselves.*' 

2. The second general remark refers to a prevaUimg error 
of the times J whidi distracted the Christian Qinrch. 

This error was the very great difficulty whidi even the 
converted Jews had in believing that the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, so deariy founded by Divine authority, and e^>ecia!ly 
the rite of circumcision, which firom the very time of Abra- 
ham had been so solemnly enforced as necessary to salvation 
(Genu xvii. 14), were no longer binding on all who hoped 
for acceptance with God ; and that the Gentiles were ad* 
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untied I17 t!be Gospel to equal privileges wi^ themseh^es* 
The IbUowing pissages, among many othesrs wlxich might 
Lave been taken, shew this to be a prevailing error of the 
tiines, and the liBpartance of attending to it. Acts xr. 1, 
*' Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye 
cannot be saved ;" implying thatsalvation oould be obtained 
liowheie but in die Jewish Charch. See also 2 Cor. xi. ^ ; 
Gal. ii. 4 ; v. 1. 10. 12 ; vi. 12; FhiL iii. 2; Col. ii. 4. 
8« 16; Tit. i. 10, 11. 14, &c. In £fect» almost all of St. 
Paul's Epistles have some alluskm to it. 



The EpisHeB of St Paul — viz, to the Romans; 1st and 2nd 
to th^ Corinthians ; Galatians, Ephesians, PhilippianSf 
Colossians ; 1st and ^nd to the Thessalonians ; 1st and 
2nd to Timothy ; Titus; Philemon; Hebrews. 

The prominent place St. Paul holds as the writer of fouiteati 
out of the twenty-one inspired Epistles, renders some notice 
of him necessaiy. and which may serve as «a intioducti<m 
to his Epistles. 

Paul was his Roman, Saul his Hebrew name. His his- 
tory, as collected from different parts of the New Testament, 
and as given ][Hincipally by himself, is as fdlows : — ^He was 
a Jew of Tarsus, a city of Cilicia (Acts xxi. 39), a firee-bom 
Roman cidz^i (Acts xxii. 28) ; a Pharisee, and the son of 
a Pharisee (Acts xxiii. 6) ; circumcised the eighth day ; of 
the tribe of Benjamin ; a Hebrew of the Hebrews (Phil, 
iii. 5) ; brought up at the feet of Gamaliel ; taught accord* 
ing to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers (Acts 
xxii. 3 ; Gal. i. 14) ; being conversant also not only with 
Jewish but Greek Hterature (Acts xvii. 28 ; Tit. L 12) ; 
and thus distinguished &om the rest of Ihe Apostles as a 
man of education and learning. 

He is first mentioBfed in the New Testament (Acts vii. 58) 
as a young man at whose feet the witnesses laid their 
garments on the stoning of Stephen, oonaeiiting to that 
martyr's death (Acts xxii. 20). From Acts viii. and seq. 
it appean he . took an active part in the persecutiaa that 
followed the martyrdom of Stephen, b»t that, while breath- 
ing out threatfiiMPg and slatiighter on apeneeuting errand t« 
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JDamascus (p»)bably a.d. 85)» he was xninoulously con* 
verted (Acts ix. d— 8). He that wa^ once a persecutor, 
a blasphemer, and injurious (1 Tim. i. 13), became as or* 
dajned by the Lord, and instructed immediately by him 
(Gal, u 1), a chosen vessel to bear his name before the 
Jews (Acts ix. 15), but more particularly before the Gen* 
tiles (Acts xiii. 46 ; xxii. 21 ; Gral. ii. 9). He continued 
thus labouring for tjiirty years, till, as is generally believed, 
)ie was beheaded by order of Nero at Rome, about a. d. 66. 

Two particulars, respecting his history and character 
daring this period, may be here noticed. He was distin- 
guished — 

First, by zeal. . • '* labouring more abtmdantly than they 
all'' (1 Cor. XV. 10). Secondly, by knowledge. . • " the 
abimdance of revelations given to him" (2 Cor. xii. 7). 

Macknight observes, '* While the inspired epistles of the 
other Apostles deserve to be read with the utmost attention, 
on account of the explication of particular doctrines and 
facts which they contain, and of die excellent precepts of 
piety and morality with which they abound, the Episdes of 
Paul must be regarded as the grand repository in which the 
whole of the Gospel doctrine is lodged, and from which the 
knowledge of it can be drawn with greatest advantage." — 
Macknight, Prelim, Ess. page 72. 

In illustration of this it may be briefly noticed, that in 
the Epistle to the Romans is most fiilly declared the doc- 
trine of original sin, and the way of man's justification. In 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians is the most complete 
account of the spiritual gifts bestowed on the Church ; in 
that to the Galatians, of Uie design of the Mosaic law. The 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians are distinguished 
as presenting most exalted views of Christian privilege, as 
asserting with peculiar force tiie right of the Gentiles to be 
admitted to all the blessings of the Gospel equally with the 
Jews, and without submitting to the Jewish law. In the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, especially as connected with 
1 Cor. XV., are many paiticulan respecting the future juc^- 
ment and the resurrection from the dead. The Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus contain the fullest accoimt of the qua- 
lifications and duties of Christian ministers ; while in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is given the largest explanation of 
Che typical intention of the Levitical priesthood, and of the 



s 
nature of Chriflt's priefitbood, espeokdly of his ftaenii«e«AA 
iiitereesfeian. The Epistles of Stv Paul contain no d^ctiinet or 
duties wbidi are not expressed or implied in tfaeEpistles of 
the other Apostles, but, as in the instances above refendd 
to, we have the same doctrines and duties, &c. more im* 
folded. I 



The Epistle to the Romans; 



.i« 



This £pistle was written about a.d. 58, and was addressed 
to the Church at Rome, which consisted partly of Jewish anil 
partly of heathen converts. Its frreat desiffii is to shew 
how ss sinners we are admitted into the &yo^r of God. 

The Apostle proves the Gentiles and the Jews to be 
gpiilty before God ; and having arrived at this conclusion, 
that *^ by the deeds of the law no human being can be jus- 
tified," he then declares how we are justified; namely, 
" feedy by the grace of Grod, through the ledemption which 
is in Christ Jesus,'* whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righte- 
ousness for the remission of sins that are past, that He 
might be just, and yet the justifier of him that belie veth in 
Jesus. He confirms this view of justification, by shewi^ 
the agreement of the sacred writers on the subject ; that 
Abraham was thus justified before God, not by woikb but 
df grace ; adding the testimony of David to the same effect. 
He then proceeds to state the privileges of justification by 
fsuth, as flowing from the obedience of Christ; proving 
tbem to be £Eur greater than the evils arising out of Adam's 
disobedience. « 

. He then guards the doctrine fix>m abuse, shewing that 
holiness is the necessary effect of justification ; he again 
enkiges on its privileges, mourns over the state' of his 
Counbymen in rejecting, through self-righteousness, ' this 
doctrine ; vindicates their rejection by God on this account ; 
iiitimates, however, that this is not a final rejection, butf a 
dispensation which shall tdtimately issue in their salvation 
and God*8 g^ory. He then particularly dwells on the merby 
of God as appearing in this mode of justification, uiging it 
as the strongest motive to the entire dedication of themsel^s 
to his service in the diligent improvem^it of every Christian 
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grace» and the diligent dischaige of everj CSmtitiBn dnty. 
BeoomBieBding himself to their prayecs, he condodes wMi 
irarioQS salutations. 

Macknight's conclitding obsenratiim ob this !E^pnlie is, 
that it is a writing whkh, lor stiUiimty and tmih of sen* 
timent, for brevity and strength of expression, for regularity 
in its structure, and, above all, for the unspeakable import- 
ance of the discoveries which it contains, stands unrivalled 
by any mere human composition^ and as far exceeds the 
most celebrated productions of the learned Greeks and 
Romans, as the shimng of the sun exceeds the twinkling of 
ihe stars. 



The Firsi Epistle to the Corikxhiass. 

t]!ozi]Lth, situated oo. the iathnnis whidi joista Pelopoo* 
Theaua to the rest of Ghreece^ was> at tbe time when this 
Epktle was written, a ^aee of extensive c^amoMrce, aEBtd 
the capital of the Roman province of Achaia* Ita inhaMt- 
aata were great admirers of eloquence,, and of the vain phif- 
losophy then mudi cultivated ; were fiUed with self-cooeek, 
and notorious for their profligacy, which fanned a ^atm<- 
guishiDg part even of their religion. 

St. Paul's first cfMoiing to Corinth was about a.]>. 51, 
when; as his general custom waa, he attempted the couTer* 
sion. first of the Jews (Acts xviii. 4). BiM^ finding them 
•obstinate in their opposition to the Gospel, he turned to the 
Gentiles (Acts xviii. 6), out of whom the Church waa 
prizidpally formed, as appears fi:om Acts xviiL and 1 Coff. 
xii. 2. His stay here was about a year and six montiis 
(Acts xviii. 11). But, shortly after his departure, the 
peaee of the Church was disturbed by one or move fidse 
teachers, probably Jews (2 Cor. xi. 22), who endeavouicd 
to draw aside the converts fix>m Paul and his doctrines, by 
calling iu question the authority of his mission, and ridi^ 
culing the plain and simple style in which he delivesed hia 
XQstruetions. Hence arose divisions and other irr^;^laritiea 
amcmg the Corinthians, totally inconsistent with the ge- 
Attine spirit of the Gospel ; such as unckanness, eovetous* 
Bess, litigatiDn, feasting with idolaters in their saea&oea^ 
want of deeerum in public worship, peirticulail j m reed^ving 
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the Lord's Sapper; spiritual pride, on aeooant oi €b.eBt 
miracalous gifU ; URcharitableness, and by some even 8 
denial of the resurrecticHi. 

To correct these abuses, and also to answer some qties* 
tions which the Corinthians had in a letter proposed to St. 
Paul (in which letter, however, they had -not mentioned the 
existence of those abases; 1 Cor. i. 11 — 12; v. 1), waa 
the design of this Epistle, which he wrote from Ephesas, and 
sent to Corinth by Titus, who ^as directed to bring an a&* 
count to Paid of the manner in which it was recdved hy 
the Corinthians. He preferred writing to coming, which 
was his first intention, on account of the severities which he 
would have been obliged to exercise. 

A carefiil study of this EpistJe, with reference to the 
character of the Apostle, will afford a fine iHastration of the 
practical influence of those doctrines of grace which he 
taaght: for instance, his awfiil sense of his responsibility 
as a minister, and his jealousy over himself (ii. 3 ; ix. 1^. 
27); his entire dependence for success on the divine 
blessing, yet diligent use of means (iii. 6 — 9 ; xv. 10) ; 
his prudence, fidelity, tenderness (iii. 2; vi. 12; iv. 14; 
2 Cor. ii. 4) ; his humility, even while asserting his apos* 
tolic authority; though so distinguished by gifts, yet ac^ 
counting them as nothing compared with Christian love 
(xiii. 1, &c.). 

In such conduct is a pattern not only to ministers, bat 
also to private Christians, in every age. 



Tlie Second Epistle to the Coeinthians. 

This Epistle was written about a year afiter the first, and 
explains more at length the motives and feelings by which 
St. Paul was influenced in writing that Epistle (ii. 1, 2, 3» 
9, &c.). It is addressed not merely to the Church at Co- 
rinth, but to the saints in all Achaia, the province of which 
Corinth was the capital. 

The leading object of the Apostle seems to be, the 
further vindication of his apostolic authority, which the 
success of his first Epistle enabled him more fully to en- 
large upon. He enumerates his labours and sufleriuga, 
a^eals to his success and character among them, yet with 
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Ae fao&t ssealons care not to reflect glory on himself but to 
^^taiblisli them in those troths with which he had been en- 
'ii^asted by Qod for their salvation, and on the glory of 
irfaich he particularly dweUs. 

But another point should not be overlooked in reading 
Ibis Epistle, and that is the circumstances of the writer, as 
Eluded to (ch. i. 8), and which probably refers to the riot 
^casioned by Demetrius (Acts xix.}, which drove St. Paul 
'from Ephesus. " Nothii^," remarks Paley, in his Horae 
Paulinae, ** could be more expressive of the circumstances in 
which the history (Acts xix.) describes Paul to have been at 
the time when this Epistle purports to have been written, or 
rather, nothing could be more expressive of the sensations 
arifiingfrom those circumstances, than this passage (i. 8) • It is 
the odm recollection of a mind emerged from the confusion 
ef instant danger. It is that devotion and solemnity of 
thought which follows a recent deliverance." And this 
seems to give a tone to the whole Epistle (iv. 8 ; v. 2 ; 
vi. 9; vii. 4). 

This Epistle, as well as the first, displays the character 
of the Apostle in many interesting points of view. His in- 
tense affection for the Corinthians, as his spiritual children 
(1 Cor. iv. 14, 15), in Christ (2 Cor. xii. 15), his joy at their 
return to repentance, yet anxiety that it shoidd be per- 
fected among them who still inclined to the &lse teacher; 
the delicacy and address with which he exhorts them to a 
more libend contribution (ix.), his astonishing labours (xi. 
23, &c. *), taken in connexion with the deep sense he 

* A striking illuBtration of the agreement of the Acts with the Epis- 
tles of Paul, is noticed by Paley, in this enumeration of the Apostle's 
sufferings :— 

*• St. Paul says, (xi. 24, 26.) * Of the Jews five times received I forty 
Atripes save one ; thrice was I beaten with rods, thrice I suffered 
yhipvreck; a night and a day i have been in the deep.' Of these 
Xko notice occurs in the Acts, as it was not the purpose of that 
book to give a history of all Paul's travels : but Paul also says, ' once 
was I stoned.' In Acts xiv. 9, and prior to the date of this second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, is an account of his being stoned at Lystra, 
liat a violent attempt to stone him was made at Iconium, also prior to 
the date of this Epistle, which^ the history informs us, he was enabled, 
by flight, to escape. Now, had the assault been completed, had the 
history related that a stone was thrown, as it relates that preparations 
were made, both by Jews and Gentiles, to stone him and his compa- 
sionsy or even had the account of this transaction stopped without 
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^^v^i}r wibieri^ expresses of his insufficiency to think or to do 
^y ..th^ng. of hiinself (iii, 5) ; his humility in noticing his 
,)}ior)> in tbe flesh, and not tiU fourteen years after the event, 
mentioning the extraordinary mark he had of the Divine 
iavouTf in hqing caught up into the third heaven (xii.) ; with 
various other topics, on which it is not within the limits of 
this work to enlarge, may be very profitably followed out 
by the reader of this Epistle ; while, interwoven with the 
whole, he will discover, even on the sur£Eu;e, the most 
important doctrines of the Gospel. Thus, while iii. 5, 
&c. shews us the inability of man; v. 21 shews the 
righteousness which God has provided for him ; v. 9, 
10, the diligence with which we must nevertheless labour 
in the great work of our salvation ; vii. 1, instructs us as 
to the proper effect of the promises of the Gospel ; v. 14, 
what is its great motive to obedience ; xiii. 14, concen- 
trates every blessing which language can express, or the 
heart of man conceive, as flowing to us from that love which 
leads us to love God. 



The Epistle to the G'alatians. 

Galatia was not a city, but a province of Asia Minor, 
and derived its name from the Gauls, who (about 240 years 
B. c.) took possession of it by force of arms, and settled 
there. Its inhabitants were but imperfectly civilized. St. 
Paul visited Gralatia about a. d. 51, and was the instrument 
of planting several Churches there. (Compare Acts xvi. 6 ; 
xviii. 23 ; and Gal. iv. 13 — 15.) From chap. i. 6. it 
would appear this Epistle was written not long after. 

The subject of this Epistle partakes of the nature both 
of those to the Corinthilaiis and of that to the Romans. 
Like those to the Corinthians, it involves Paul's vindication 
of his apostolic authority ; in which he proves that he was 
taught immediately by Christ (i. 1), and was therefore on 

going on to inform us that Paul and his companions were aware of their 
danger and fled ; a contradiction between the history and the Epistle 
would have ensued. Truth is necessarily consistent ; but it is scarcely 
possible that independent accounts, not having truth to guide them, 
should thus advance to the very brink of contradiction without fiiUing 
into it/'-rP/ige. 218. 
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an equal £Dc€iDg with tke other Aposties. Like that to the 
"RAirfcama^ it treats of the great doctrine of jostificatioii by 
fioth alone, fipom which the Gialatiana, yery aooQ a£ter St. Paul 
had left lliem (L 6), and greatly to his surprise, had been 
aednced by folse teachers, who insisted that sulMnisaion to 
tlie Mosaic law, and especklly to circumctsion, was neoe»- 
sary to salvation ; probably insinuating, that whatever Paul 
might profess among them, he had hkaself at odier times 
and other places urged the same doctrine. This the Apostle 
sharply (lii* 1, &c.), yet with tenderest affection (iv. 19), 
r^tes, by shewing that the design of that law was not to 
justify, but to convince of sin, and lead to Christ ; by fidth 
in whuom, Abraham^ the &ther of the faitMuJ , 430 years before 
the giving of that law, was justified (iiL 6, &c.); and that Paul 
himself, so far from having ever preached the necessity of the 
submission of the Gentiks to Jewish institutions, as dr- 
enmcision, &c., was daily suffering the bitterest persecution 
from the Jews for preaching the contrary (v. 11). 

He does not enter so much at length on the subject of 
justification by faith alone, as in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, probably because the Galatians had had the previous 
benefit of his ministry, which the Romans had not. But 
he places the doctrine in a very striking point of view, by 
declaring " Christ is become of none ^ect to you, whoso- 
ever of you are justified by the kw ; ye are fallen from 
grace.'* (v. 4.) 

Let us then, through the Spirit, wait for the hope of righ- 
teousness by faith ; like the Apostle, glorying only in the 
cross of Christ (vi. 14); while our Hves, exhibiting the 
firuit of the Spirit (v. 22), prove that ours is that faith which 
worketb by love (v. 6). 

The fickleness of &e Galatians, as manifested in this 
Epistle, shews how little warmtb of feeling in rdigion caa 
be depended upon as an evidence of strength of religioiui 
prindpLe. (See iv. 15, 16.) 



The Epistle to the Ephesiaits. 

iE^hesus was a city of Ionia, and capital of Proconsular 
Asia ; also famous for its temjj^e to Diana, which was 
esteemed one of the seven wonders of tho'Winld* Itam**- 
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habitants were noted for their siqieistitioiia arts (Acts xix« 
18, 19), luxury, and lasciviousness. St. Paul preached 
the Gospel for a short time at Ephesus, about the year 
A. B. 53 (Acts xviii. 19 — 21), and m tiie following year 
returned and remained there more than two years (Acts 
xix. 1, &&)» He wrote this Epistle about the year a, d. 
61, during the early part of his impiisomment at Rome. It 
consists of six chapters ; the first three of which are usually 
considered as doctrinal, and the other three practical. 

'' Its scope is to establish the Ephesians in the faith, and 
to this Old to give them more exalted views of the eternal 
love of Grod, and of the excellency and dignity of Christ. 
To shew them they were saved by grace, and that the 
Gentiles, however wretched they had been once, now have 
equal privileges with the Jews; to encourage them, by 
declaring with what sted&stness he suffered for the truth, 
and with what earnestness he prayed for their establish- 
ment and perseverance in it ; and, finally, in consequence 
of their profesraon, to engage them to the practice of those 
duties which became them as Christians." — Doddridpe. 

The style of this Epistle remarkably shews the state of 
the Aposde's mind at the time of writing it — a mind trans- 
ported with the unsearchable riches of Gt)d's wisdom and 
love, in the redemption of man, though at the very time 
his body was restrained by bonds and a prison : of this, his 
prayer for the Ephesians is a striking example (lii. 14, &c.). 
Yet, with a heart thus filled with heavenly things, his minute 
attention to relative and moral duties (iv. 28 ; v. vi. 1 — 9) 
is very observable, as also his resting the motive to every 
duty on the relation in which we stand to Christ (iv. 32 ; 
V. 2. 25 ; vi. 5) and the Holy Spirit (iv. 30). 

This Epistle contains no blame or complaint whatever ; 
and the distinguished fidth and holiness of this Church, 
contrasted with its state a few years after (Rev. ii. 1 — 7), 
is a solemn warning to Christians in every age, of the fearful 
consequences of forsaking their first love (Rev. ii. 4). — See 
1 Cor. X* 12. 

The EfisUe to ike Philippiahs. 

Fhilippi was a city of Macedonia, and a Roman colony ; 
andia dialiiigaiahed aa being thefint place in Ewope where 
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8li' P«(fl'"pns«eli^d the Gospel, pxobaMy about a.d. 51. 

The PhiUppiaDs were greatly attached to St, Paul, and 
tettiiied their affection by sending him supplies, even when 
hxlxArutlrig for other churches (iy. 15, 16 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9) ; and 
when they heard he was under confinement at Rome, they 
aent Epaphroditus, one of their pastors, to him, to minister 
to his wants (ii. 25 ; iv. 10. 14. 18). On the return of 
Epaphroditus, St. Paul, by this letter, written towards the 
Conclusion of his first imprisonment (about a.d. 62), ac- 
knowledges their kindness. His leading object seems to be, 
while cautioning them against Judaising teachers, to ui^ 
them to higher attainments in holiness (ii. 12 ; iv. 8) and 
mutual love (ii. 1, &c.) ; directing them to the wonderfol con- 
descension of Christ as their pattern (ii. 5) ; his righteous-* 
ness as their only dependence (iii. 9) ; his grace as their 
str^dgt^ (iv. 13) ; presenting his own example (iii. 17, 
iv. 9) to enforce his precepts. 

Here again the tenderness (iii. 18), the dignity (iv. 11. 
18), the humility (iii. 12), the disinterestedness of the 
Apostle, are very observable. He wrote this Epistle 
" weeping." 

The remarks of Archbishop Seeker on the character of St. Paul, as 
fHitttrated by thii Epbtle, are to very appropriate, t)iat, though long, the 
writer cannot refrain from copying them. " As the excellent character 
of the first believers and teachers of Christianity are in general a strong 
recommendation of it to mankind, so that of St Paul in particular shines 
with distinguished lustre throughout his whole hbtory, hut especially 
his Epistles, the faithful pictures of his soul. Even in this short one to 
the Philippians, it u surprising to observe how great a. variety of most 
exalted and engaging virtues he shews. The authority of the Apostle ia 
so perfectly tempered with the condescension of the fellow- Christian ; 
the expressions of his tenderness for those to whom he writes are so 
endearing, and instructive at the same time ; his acknowledgments of 
their kindness to him so equally full of dignity, humility, and disinter- 
iQstedness ; his mention of his past persecutions is so mild, and of his 
present danger (for he wrote in a prison) so cheerful ; his attention to 
the supporting of their courage is so affecting, and his confidence that 
both he and they should persevere and conquer, is so noble and yet so 
modest ; his deliberation whether life or death be eligible, is so calm, 
and his preference to live even in misery for their sakes and that of the 
Gospel, is so genuinely heroic, yet fully equalled by the composed and 
triumphant mention which he elsewhere makes of his approaching mar- 
tyrdom ; his seal for propagating religion is so ardent, yet attend^ with 
so deep a concern that it be true religion i he is so earnest to guard them 
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bqt^ ag«io8t n suyerstitious reliance on outward ordinances and a Ucea* 
tious abuse of the doctrines of faith and grace ; so solicitous to improve 
them in rational piety and meek beneficent virtue, so intent to fix their 
lirtlids otk ef ery thing worthy and amiable, and raise them above every 
thing gloomy and anxious : his warmth in thb glorious cause is so fiur 
iroip being affected or forced, and every expression so evidently flows 
from a heart which cannot help overflowing, that whoever shall read 
tliis one Epistle with attention and fairness, under all the disadvantages 
of a translation made word for word and broken into short verses, will 
fisel a strong impression on his mind that the writer of it must have 
been an uncommonly great and good man, every way deserving of the 
liigh rank which he claims, of a commissioned servant of God, and 
incapable of claiming it falsely." 

The Epistle to the Colossians. 

Colosse was a city of Phrygia, in Asia Minor, and in the 
neighboiirliood of Laodicea and Hierapolis (iv. 13). The 
Colossians, having heard of St. Paul's imprisonment at 
Rome, sent thither Epaphras, a minister in their church, to 
comfort the Apostle, and to inform him of their state. 
Epaphras, shortly after his arrival at Rome, was also im- 
prisoned. St. Paul therefore sends this Epistle by Tychicus 
and Onesimus, and at the same time he sent that to the 
Ephesians, to which this Epistle bears a near resemblance. 

Its great subject is the glory of the person and office of 
Christ ; on which he founds a caution (ii. 4), that being 
complete in Christ, they should be on their guard against 
subjection to Mosaic ceremonies or human philosophy, as 
though they could add any thing to the perfect work of 
Christ. On the same great and only foundation, the Apos- 
tle urges the discharge of every relative duty, so that what- 
ever they did in word or deed, they should do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by him. 

" Whoever,'* says Michaelis, " would understand the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, must read them 
together. The one is in most places a commentary on the 
other, the meaning of single passages in one Epistle which, 
if considered alone, might be variously interpreted, being 
determined by the parallel passages in the other Epistle.'* 

The First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Thessalonica was the chief city of Macedonia, and being 
^ sea-port, was the constant resort of strangers from all. 
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qnaorters. St. Paul establnhed a ehtirch here, cbiefly among 
tilie Gentiles. Great success at *fixst attended hii^ labours 
(Acts xvii 4), but after a short stay, he was driven from 
tiiem by the fury of the Jews (Acts xvii. 5— 15)* Attempting 
to return to them (ii. 18), but being hindered from the same 
cause, he, being then at Athens, first sent Timothy to con- 
firm them in their faith, and to inquire into their conduct ; 
and when Timothy came back, Psuil, who was then at Co- 
rinth (Acts xviii. 5), wrote this letter ; the leading object 
of which is to encourage them under their persecutions^ 
particularly by a consideration of Christ's second coming, 
which he urges to comfort them under bereavement, and as 
a motive to holiness. 

The Apostle's joy at their stedfastness, his tenderness of 
affection (ii. 7, &c.), his earnest prayer for them (i. 2), and 
earnest desire for their prayers (v. 25), are very observable. 
Highly as he commends them, yet, finmi the caution he still 
finds it necessary to give (iv. 3), we see the difficulty of 
escaping altoge&er from those vices which have been 
deeply rooted by education and habit. 

This was probably the first of all the Epistles, and writtm 
about A.n. 52, or the 12th year of the Emperor Claudius. 



The Second Epistle to the Thessaioniaks. 

This Epistle breathes the same spirit of earnest affisction 
and prayer which characterizes the first. It was evidently 
written soon after, and corrects a mistake of the Thessalo- 
nians, who, from some passs^ies in that Epistle, imagined 
that the day of judgment was near at hand. In removing 
this misunderstanding, however, the Apostle introduces a 
very remarkable prophecy respecting an awful apostacy 
which should first come upon the Churchy and adds various 
precepts, particulazly with regard to their intercourse with 
those among them who walked disorderly. 

The prophecy of St Paul in this Epistle affoids anotiiec 
muBtiatioD h^ die duead of piophe^ » interwoven wi& 
the whole fabric of revelation ; and evidently proceeds from 
the mind of Him who alone knows the end from the begin- 
ning* For the Apostle takes up a. subject which Daniel 500 
years before had introduced (Dan. vil 25 ; viii 25 ; xi. »), 
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adding various particulaxs, but leaving it to St. John (Rev« 
xviii.) to peiiect all thatpft>pliecy intended to communicate. 



The three following EjMStles — ^namely, tlie First and 
Second to Timothy, and diat to Titus — are distinguished 
from the other Epistles of the New Testament as being 
addressed personally to Christian Ministers ; but though of 
especial importance to them, as containing ** a complete 
body of divinity, inspired ecclesiastical canons, to be ob- 
served by the Christian clergy of all communions to the 
end of the world,'' these Epistles also contain general in- 
structions for all, both re^irding doctrine and precept.—- 
See MackniyhU 

The First Epistle to Timothy. 

Timothy, to whom this Epistle was addressed, was a 
native of Lystra, a city of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor. His 
&ther was a Gentile, but his mother Eunice was a Jewess 
(Acts xvi. 1), herself the daughter of a pious mother. By 
her care he was from a child instructed in the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15); and is a remarkable 
proof ai the blessing which attends such an education. He 
was of a sickly constitution (1 Tim. v. 2S), but eminent 
for his gifts and graces (2 Tim. i. 5 ; iii. 15 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17). 
When young, he was ordained aminister by St. Paul (1 Tim. 
iv. 12 ; 2 Tha. i. 6) ; and after being circumcised, not as a 
thing necessary to salvation,but to render him more acceptable 
to the Jews, he from that time regularly acted with that Apo- 
stle, both attending him personally, and being sent by him to 
other places. St. Paul, to whom probably Timothy owed 
his conversion (i. 1), always mentions him with the greatest 
afiection, and joins his name with his own in six Epistles ; 
vis., 2d of Corinthians, Plulippians, Colossians, 1st and 2d 
of Thessalonians, and Philemon. 

Timothy, having been left at Ephesus to regulate the 
affioni of ^e Church in that dty, St. Paul wrote this Epistle 
to instruct him on that subject, particularly as to his choice 
of proper ofSlcers ; describing their qualifications and duties, 
and how to regolate his own conduct and ministry, both in 
the refutation of error and the establishment of truth. 
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This 'Epiitile iras wiitteo. during St.. Paul's seoond im* 
primdneiit at Rontjie, about a.d. 66. It derives a peci^iar &o- 
leamkf fiom its having been written just before the Aposlk's 
maitjrKlom, and a peculiar grandeur from the feelings which 
hetdnplays in the immediate view of that awM event. To 
him death appears already abolished (i. 10), and heaven open 
(it, S0 18) ; yet in no Epistle does he seem more impresiGBed 
wi€k the necessity of personal holiness, or move urgent to 
enforce- it (ii. 19). ** Imagine a pious £ftther, under sentence 
of death for his piety and benevolence to mankind, writing 
to a dutiful and affectionate son, that he might see ^d em- 
brace him again before he left the world, particularly that 
he might leave with him his d3ring commands, and charge 
him to live and suffer as he had done, and you will have t£e 
frame of the Apostle's mind during the writing of the whole 
Epistle." — Benson's Preface to 2d of Timothy, 

The Epistle to Titus. 

Though Titus was so eminent as a Christian minister, he 
is not once mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
few particulars which are known concerning him are ga- 
thered from the Epistles of St. Paul ; from which we learn 
that he was a Greek or Gentile (Gal. ii. 3), probably con- 
verted from idolatry by that Apostle (Tit. i. 4). He is fi^st 
mentioned as accompanying Paul and Barnabas, when they 
went up from Antioch to the council at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1). 
« The attempt was made to oblige him to submit to circum- 
deioa ; but as a Gentile, and therefore under very different 
circumstances from Timothy, St. Paul resolutely withstood 
it, aff involving a compromise of principle (Gal. ii. 5). It is 
probable that Titus often attended the Apostle, being spoken 
of bythim (2 Cor. viii. 23) as his partner and fellow-labourer« 
(Seeialso 2 Cor. ii. 13.) But Crete was the chief seat of 
has labours, of which place he is often called the .Bishop 
by.eedeaiastical writers. Crete is a large island in the Me* 
ditbiranean, and is now called Candia. 

TM«; Efftdtle has the same gen^ul purpose as. the First 
Epistle to Timothy ; Titus bemg left at Crete {TiL L 5) 
linder imioh the same circumstances as Timothy was at 
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Bpliesus. Mingled wiih his dire€ti!0];ia respecting the qua- 
lifications and duties of Christian ministers, the treatment 
of false teachers aiid heretics, and his own oomUict gene- 
rally, are the most important doctrines. Nor are the dnliea 
of the humhlest ranks of life overlooked. Even slaves- are 
called upon to adorn the doctrine of the Gospel hy a holy 
example. It is particularly ohservable, that while refeiring. 
man's salvation wholly to grace (ii. 11), to the free mercy 
of God through Christ (iii. 5), the Apostle urges this as 
laying us under the strongest obligation to holiness ; Ike 
end of Christ's redemption being to purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works (ii. 14). 

The Epistle to Philemon. 

Philemon, to whom St. Paul wrote this Epistle, was an 
inhabitant of Colosse (Col. iv. 9), and, from verse 19, pro- 
bably owed his conversion to the Apostle. 

Onesimus, his slaVe, had run away, and wandered to 
llome, where he met with Paul, then a prisoner there, 
through whom he was converted to Christianity. The ob- 
ject of this Epistle, of which Onesimus was the bearer, was 
to persuade his master to receive him back, not merely as a 
slave, but with feelings of esteem as a feUow-Christian. To 
accomplish this, the Apostle uses the most skilful address, 
touching with the greatest delicacy, yet with great force, on 
those points which were most likely to influence Philemon. 
We have here (as Paley remarks) the warm, affectionate, 
authoritative teacher interceding with an absent friend for 
a beloved convert ; aged, and in prison, content to supplicate 
and entreat, yet so as not to lay aside the respect due to 
his character and office. 

Beside the somewhat new point of view in which it pre-t 
sents the Apostle's character, the most important truths are 
implied in this Epistle. In the conversion of a runaway 
slave by one himself in prison, are displayed tlie wonders of 
God's providence and grace overrulmg evil for good ; it also 
affords great encouragement to us, even when our means 
are most limited, to attempt to reclaim the wicked. The 
nature of Christian liberty is also illustrated. While Ones- 
imus, as a Christian, became the Apostle's son, and Phile- 
mon's brother, this in no respect interfiled with the civil 
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doties be owed to Phflemon as his master (v. 12). Yet those 
In the hig^iest station are taught by this Epktle to con- 
descend to men of low estate, and especiaUr to those who. 
however mean their statioil, are ^y 4e diseipies ^ 
Christ. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

This Epistle was written by St. Paul, about a.i>^ 62, to 
the converted Jews living in Judaea. He has not put his 
name to it, which, as the Apostle to the Gentiles, was pecu- 
liarly offensive to the unconverted Jews, hoping, probably, 
by this means, to rranove an objection to their reading it» 

He seems in this Epistle to have two leading objects : — 

First, — To guard them against £dling back into Judaism. 
Secondly. — ^To comfort them under the persecution they 
were suffering, on account of their religious profession. 

1. — ^The first ten chapters are chiefly employed in the 
first of these objects ; and to enter into the scope of them» 
consider, when a Jew gave up Judaism and embraced Christ- 
ianity, what it required of him to renounce : — ^A ritual of 
much outward splendour, which he knew had been Divinely 
appointed by the ministration of angels, and which had 
M&erto honourably distinguished him £N>m the rest of the 
world. All this he was to renounce as no longer essential. 
Consider, further, what he was called upon to believe :— 
Hiat his temple and city were fore-doomed to destruction ; 
the customs which Moses, the most distinguished of pro- 
phets, had delivered, were to be changed (Acts vi. 14), and 
by whom ? Jesus of Nazareth — despised, rejected, eracified, 
by those who sat in Moses' seat. 

To meet this state of mind, the Apostle estabHidies^ by 
quotations firom their own Scriptures (and -vduch quota- 
tions form a very observable peculiffldty of this Epistle), 
the Divinity of Christ, and therefore, that the dispensation 
thus introduced, was &r superior even to that which had 
been by the ministration of angles. He shews^ that the 
humiliation to which Christ had been subject, was a neces- 
sary part of what He came to do ; that as He was saperior 
to Moses as a Mediator, so was He a Priest of a higher 
order than that of Aaron ; one established before that ci 
Aaion, to which Abraham himself had owned subunsskm ; 
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a priest after the order of Melchizedek, who united in his 
person the office of Priest and Eling ; and whose mysterious 
origin well typified the Divine nature of Christ. He ftirther 
sliews, and that from theur own Scriptures, that the cove- 
nant of Mosetf was temporary; that the sacrifices of the 
law were necessarily in their own nature insufficient, and 
being designed to be typical of Christ, were aboUshed by 
his coming. These arguments are interspersed with various 
earnest exhortations to stedfiistness, and were directly of a 
tendency to guard them s^ainst those subtleties by which 
they would be tempted to apostacy. 

2. In the dieventh and twelfth chapters his object seems 
to be to suggest such considerations as would tend to sup- 
port &em under their trials ; by pointing them to the great 
princi]^e which had sustained those saints who had gone 
before them in sufiering ; and also to the example and 
grace of Christ Jesus, the author and finisher of their faith. 
The thirteenth chapter concludes with various admonitions 
suited to their circumstances. 

The Seven Catholic or General Epktles; namely — of 
Jambs, Peteb (i. ii.) ; John (u ii. ui.) ; and of Jxn>B« 

These last seven Epstles have, for many centuries, been 
termed ^'Catholic" or "General" Epistles, because most 
of them were addressed, not to particular churches or per- 
sons as those of St. Paul, but to the body either of Jewish 
or Grentile converts, dispersed over several countries. 

^ A wicked opinion having sprung up even in the Apo- 
stle's days, by misunderstanding Paul's arguments, Peter, 
John, James, and Jude, aimed in their Epistles principally 
at this end, to vindicate the doctrine of Paul firom the fidse 
consequences chained upon it, and to shew, that a faith 
without works is nothing worth. But indeed Paul does 
not speak of fhith at large, but only of that living, fruitfttl, 
evangelicid £aith, which he himself saith worketh by love. 
As for that &ititi void of good works, which these men 
thought sufficient for salvation, he declareth positively 
against it. Peter calls it wresting (2 Pet. iii. 16), because 
Paul was in truth of the same opinion with the other Apo- 
stles, and held etemal life impossible to be attained by any 
fidth which had not the attestation of a holy life.**-— 
{Augustine f quoted by Macknight.) 
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The Epistle of J AUEs, 

In the catalogue of the Apostles, given by the £TaBge<* 
lists, wefifid tvro persons of the name of James, of whom 
pne was the son of Zebedee, and brother of John, aojd t^ 
other wesson of Alpheus or Cleophas (these are supposed * 
to be the same name differently written, or different names 
fdr the same person). The latter James is the author of 
tfak Bpistie. He was a near relation of our Lord (Gral. h 
19), aiid is called (Mark xv. 40) James the Less,' probably 
to distinguish him from the other James, who waa also 
called James the Great. 

He appears (from Acts xv. 13. 19) to have presided over 
tlie Church at Jerusalem, and this is confirmed by ancient 
testimony. A reference to the following passages wiU far- 
ther shew, the high estimation in which he was held 
(Acts xii. 17; xxi. 18; 1 Cor. xv. 7; Oal. i« 19; ii. 
9« 12). His constant residence at Jerusalem rendered his 
situation one of great danger and difficulty, but he admi- 
rably united zeal with discretion, and was greatly revered 
for his devotion, and was termed by way of eminence, 
James the Just. He held his perilous situation of Bishop 
of Jerusalem, for about thirty years. But, called upon 
by the high-priest to harangue the people from the 
top of the temple, to dissuade tiiem from becoming Christ- 
ians, he took that opportunity of urging them to embrace 
the Gospel, upon -which he was immediately thrown down, 
and either stoned to death, or despatched by a frdler*s johth 
(See Burton). 

This Epistle was written not long before his death, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem. One of its intentions is, to 
encourage the believing Jews under their present and 
approaching sufferings. But its distinguishing feature is, 
that of reproof on account of an error, to which aHoTsion 
has been already made, and into which many had falleh. 
The prevailing error which attended the introduction of ihb 
•Gospel (and whitih Paul was appointed by the Holy Spirit 
to meet, especially in his Epistles to the Roinanis "arid 
•Galatians), was that we are justified in part by works ; ila 
opposed to this, St. Paul shews that we are justifi^ f^ly 
by grace through fedth alone. 
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But now -where the Gospel had been some time esta^' 
hlishedf the tendencies of corrupt nature were to pervert 
it by over-looking the importance of works as a necessary 
evid^ic^ of* saving faith. Many profesa&g Christians, it 
iqppearS) were guilty of partiality to the ridi, contempt* of 
the poor, censoriousness, envy, contention, covetousness^ 
pseaumptuous disregard of God's providence, oppresn^n^ 
and luxury ; and yet confident of salvation, because hold* 
ing a speculative belief of the doctrines of the Gospel. To 
shew them the unsoundness of such a faith, the Apoatle 
directs the force of his arguments; and from the very 
example of Abraham, by which St. Paul illustrated the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, he proves, that it is of 
the very nature of saving faith to bring forth good works ; 
and that if good works are not the result, though a man 
$ay he have faith, he has none which will profit to his 
salvation. 

This Epistle may be considered as of the greatest prac-^ 
tical importance, especially as a test of character to those 
who have long made a profession of religion. The vigour 
of Abraham's fidth appeared in that m«»e than twenty 
years afiter he was admitted into a state of justification 
before God, he displayed its continued practical influence 
in his readiness to offer up even Isaac at the command of 
God (Gen. xv. 6, witli xxii. 9 — 12). 

The atonement of Christ, though not dwelt upon in this 
£pist1e, is implied. Such declarations as ** whoso seemeth 
to be religious and bridleth not his tongue, that man's 
religion is vain " (i. 26) ; and again, ** whoso offends in one 
point, is guilty of all" (ii. 10) : forcibly shewing its necessity. 



The First Epistle o/ Peter. 

. Simon, sumamed Peter by our Lord, was the brother Of 
Andrew, and through him Peter seems first to have beea 
introduced to the knowledge of the Saviour (Johaj. 
41). Before he was called to be an Apostle, he was* a 
xnarried man, had a boat and nels, and a furnished houae, 
and maintained himself as a fisherman* After he eaytorfed 
on the duties of )iis apostolic office, w^ see^him distinguish)^ 
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by ardent afiectioA to our Jjord^ and a natiinl forprardness 
to speak on behalf of the rest (Mark vai. 29 ; Joknr yi, 69); 
a forwaxdness of dii^positioiiy 'which kowerer, at timesy be« 
trayed him iato nn, and also isK) £ur forsook him, as to ex- 
pose him to the chax^ oi cowardice and dissimnlatMn 
(Matt. xiv. 28 — 30; John xviii. 10; Matt. xxvi. 33 — 69; 
Gal. ii. 11). Peter was also on vazious occasions distis- 
guished by our Lord. He was one of the three Apostiea 
admitted by him to witness the raising of Jairos's dai^ifeer 
(Mark v. 37) ; the transfiguration (Matt. xviL 1) ; and the 
agony in Grethsemane (Matt xxYi.'37 ; Marie xiy. 33). 

In tbe narrative of our Loid's death and resaneetaoa, 
St. Peter's fall and recovery fonn a deeply intesesdng and 
instructive part. Our Lord's compassion pre-eminently ap- 
pears in that, as Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had 
cast seven devils, was the first woman ; so Peter, who had 
denied him with oaths and cursing, was the first man to 
whom he appeared when be was risen. 

After our Lord's ascension, St. Peter appears prominently 
in the earlier part of the Acts of the Aposties (L 15 ; iL 14 ; 
iii. 12 ; iv. 8 ; v. 3. 29 ; viii. 14 ; x. 5 ; xi. ; xii. 3 ; xv. 7) ; 
and tha» is one fact in which he stands pre-eaunent above 
the rest, namely, that, as on the day of Pentecost he was the 
first to preach tiie Gospel to the Jews^ so also in his mis* 
sion to Cornelius, the Roman soldier, he was tiie first to 
preach the Gospel to the Gentiles ; and, in this aense, the 
keys of the kingdom o£ heaven were given to him, that he 
might be the first to unlock to mankind and open befoie 
them the unsearchable riches of Christ. These £Eicts do not 
imply he had any supreme dignity or jurisdiction over the 
other Apostles: and Matt, xxiii. S, Gal. ii. 11, plainly 
prove he had not. 

No mention is made of SU Peter in the Acts after the 
council at Jerusalem, nor is any Subsequent circumstance re* 
corded <^ him an the Episties, except that he was at An- 
tioch not long afterwards (Gal. ii. 11). His ministry was 
chiefiy among the Jews (GaL ii. 7) ; and he is supposed to 
have preached to the Jews of the dispersion in Pontas, Gala^ 
tia, Bitbynia, Cappadoda, and Proconsular Asia, amd at 
length coming to Rome, about die year 66, to have 
been crucified with his head downwards, himself having 
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deabredtiiat his cradfixion might be in that manner. (See 
John xxi. 18, Y/iik 2 Pet. i. 14.) 

This Episde was probably written to both Jewish and 
Gentile converts scatterod thronghoat Asia Minor, and is 
peculiarly characterized by energy and dignity. It is, as 
Osterrald remarks, one of the finest books of the New 
Tertament. Its general design is to ankaate Christians to 
vralk worthy of dieir exalted privileges, by well-doing to 
put to silence their adversaries, and also to suggest such con- 
siderations as would support them under those severe per* 
secutions to which they were becoming more and more 
subject. This des^ naturally introduces the great doc« 
trines of the Grospel, as the motive and gmde to their 
conduct ; he points out to them Christ, as the great foun- 
dation on wluch to build ; his atonement foretold by pro- 
phets, the subject of the contemplation of angels, ordained 
before the foundation of the world ; his glorious resuirec- 
tion — ascension — gift of the Spirit ; his continued care, 
as the shepherd and bishop of ^ir souls ; his example as 
a suffering Saviour ; the obligations of their baptismal cove- 
nant ; the awful solemnity of the last judgment. These axe 
the great motives which, like his beloved brother Paul, he 
chiefly urges to patience and holiness, and like him also 
descends to the minute enforcement of every relative duty, 
while he gives the nM)8t exalted view of the privileges to 
which we are called as believers in Christ. 

It is very observable, that, while the Scriptures represent 
idolatry as the greatest crime, pronouncing a curse on 
every one that mskes flesh his arm (Jer. xviL 5), they 
set no limit to our love to Christ ; thus giving indirectly, as 
in this Epistle (see i. 8), the strongest proof of the Divinity 
of our Lord. This Epistle also teaches us that it was the 
Spirit of Christ which spake anciently in the Jewish pro- 
phets (i. 11), and particidarly in Noah (iii. 19). 

The Second EpisUe of Peter* 

As in his first Epistle Peter exhorted to patience under 
the tyranny of persecutors^ so in this he exhorts to perse- 
verance in the truths of the Gospel against the deceptions 
of hereticSf and the profisuieness of scoffers, describing their 
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thttaot^y and the certainty of their destracdoii, and org* 
ing, as Uie beat preservative against their iaiittenee, dili« 
gence in the improvement of every Chxistian grace. 

This Epistle, like that of St. PauVs second Epstile to Ti- 
mothy, was penned when the writer knew himself to be 
drawing near to martyrdom ; and it derives a solemn inte- 
rest from such a consideration. It may be remarked, that 
while enjoying the highest anticipations of a glorious im* 
mortality, how important appears to him at such a moment 
holiness ; and witli what peculiar earnestness, as in the 
prospect of Christ's second coming, he urges it. On read- 
ing the views which are here presented to us of the per- 
fections of God, the glory of Christ, the tremendous con- 
sequences of sin, the grandeurs of the coming judgment, 
we are naturally led to ask, whence had this poor fisherman 
such wisdom, but from God ? Lardner observes, that Peter*s 
two Epistles, with his two discourses in the Acts, and the 
multitudes who were converted by these discourses, are 
monuments of a Divine inspiration, and of the fulfilment of 
Christ's promise to Peter and Andrew, " Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.** 

St. Peter, after a life of suffering, and in the immediate 
prospect of the agonies of crucifixion, rejoices in the choice 
he had made of ti^e service of Christ. Let this encourage 
us to make that choice also. His last exhortation to the 
Christian Church is, " Grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our liord and Saviour Jesus Christ;** and his last tes- 
timony is to the Divinity of his Lord : " To Him be glory 
both now and for ever. Amen.** (iii. 18.) 



The First Epistle 0/ John. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the denial of the human^ 
and not of the divine, nature of our blessed Lord, was the 
first error respecting his person, with which the Church was 
disturbed. To establish the Church, therefore, in souud 
views respecting the person and office of Christ, both of his 
human and divine nature, and also in his atonement, is one 
leading object of this Epistle. But, as is the case with all 
the inspired Epistles, not in the form of allstract discussion, 
but breathing a spirit of the most persuasive tender* 



nete. St. Johni particularly, enhrgen on the love eHP*€k>d 
in red^npdon, urging it as a motive to holindis afld 
mutual lore. This Epistle is, liiroaghout, especially uselbl. 
as offexing many tests by which to try the reality of our 
Chiffitian profession (di. ii. 4. 5. 15 ; iii. 7* 15; it. IS; 
V.4. 1&), 

The Second Epistle of John. 

Of the thirteen verses contained in this second £piist](^, 
eight are in substance found in the First. It is addressed 
to a woman, and a mother, particularly to guard her agoinst 
the prevailing error of the times, respecdng the person «f 
our blessed Lord. 

An Apostolic Epistle, so addressed, and on such a sub* 
ject, would seem to imply the importance in the sight of 
God of the station of a Christian mother, the eajnesto^sas 
with which she should interest herself in the religious wd- 
fare of her children, and the encouragement whiph, by so 
doing, she will give to Christian ministers, and the progress 
of truth. 

' « 

The Third Epistle of John. 

Gains, to whom this Epistle is addressed, and who is 
probably the same as mentioned 1 Cor.i. 14, and Rom. xvi. 
23, was an eminent Christian, particularly distinguished for 
his hospitality to those who went about preaching the 
Gospel. The Apostle expresses his affectionate joy at this 
and other evidences of his piety, cautions him against one 
Diotrephes, noted for his ambition and turbulence, and 
siTongly recommends to his friendship Demetrius ; referring 
other things to e personal conversation. ' ^ 
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The Epistle of Jvj>^. 

Jude, or Judas, who waa snmamed Thaddbeus, m Leb- 
bens, and was also called the brother (i. e^ a near xslatioii) 
of era Lord (Matt, xili; 55), w«b the sonf of* Alphetts, 
brother of James the Less, and one of the tmdre Apostles. 

N 
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The de«i^ of ihiB Epbtle ia to goasd. the OSirietitti 
Chufoli against those M6lb teachers ivho had s^mdf^fti^i*' 
niiated thepfiselves into it, and to contend with ;fli^'ia^n)tc)^t 
earnestness for the true faith, against the dangerpu^ t^f^^s 
which they disseminated, resolving the whole of Chvistianii^ 
into a speculative helief and outward proiessieli i^^i^ 
Gospel. One of the perverse things which these* coiit&t' 
teachers spoke, for the purpose of alluring the wickedji' if^.i 
that God is so good that He wUl not punish hmoi ,foD kt^ 
dulging those natural appetites which He Mmeelf had im!^ 
planted in them ; nor he displeased with them for tjiiJmnit-. 
ting a few sins, which can do Him harm, but tyhidi'ip^' 
necessary to their present happiness. WhereforCr .to ^xiin 
the impiety and f^sehood of that doctrine, and to it^^de' 
the disciples from being seduced by it, the Apostld;Jt!rd€ * 
wrote this Epistle, in which, by facts recorded in Scripts^. ' 
he proved that, as God had already punished the angels* 
who abmed, notwithstanding their dignity, and the antedi- 
luvians, notwithstanding their numbers, so he will at leng^ 
most assuredly punish all obstinate sinners in the sev^rei^ 
manner. — MadnighU 






QUESTIONS ON TH£ EPISTLES. ' ,, v' 

How many Epistles are there, and by whom wera they ^wix«Mf 
written ? (p. 240.) ,,.„ ,..,7'' 

Show their importance in instructing us in the duties ^reow^^d^ii • 
fellow-creatures. (241.) , ,,, ^ ' ^ 

On what subjects do the Epistles particularly instruct usf (^1«). .\?. 

What does Lowth say on this subject? (241.) . ,•• :iiLjjI. .ij,u 

What plan does Locke recommend, to obtain a just fiew pf< AfhdJROHe 
of an Epistle? (242). .. .. .,::,„., a 

What was a prevailing error of the Christian Church «t t^^^tim^ 
St. Paul wrote his Epistles? (242). ... ,. . ,iO 

Give some account of St. Paul, before and after his convfrsion. (843^^ • 

By what was he distinguished ? (244.) . . m7,.> 

tn what light does Macknlght say the Epistles of St. Paul aqe tft^be.: 
considered, as distinguished from the other Epistles ? (244.) . .* :r , 

Briefly illustrate this, by noticing some /of the leading (opii^ in Wk 
of his Epistles. (244.) . ,^ ^.,. 

What is the great design of the Epistle to tjhe JEtpmi^t ? wiiat is 
Macknight's remark upon this Epistle ? (246.) 

Where was Corinth ? What was the character of Its inhabitants ? (246.) 
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/IVhftt itttktng Tltustration does Paleygive of the agreement ^of'tb^'^ 
Aol^wUh |h« Epistlea of SuPanl, as affbrded by compariagr ^Cohn 
chap, xl^i, 25. with Acts xiv. 9 ? (248.) ; ) 

Where was Galatia, and in what respects may the subject pf this ^ 
Eptstle be compared with that of the Epistle to the Romans, and.t^ose) 
to-ite CoHnitlb'iahs? What doctrine does chap. v. 4. illustrate? (24d.)' \* 

^yeifloikieiacocurit of Ephesus, and of the planting of the Ghmnflvr 
there. WhatiiA t^e scope of the Epistle 2 What can you gather fro«9(M 
the Episile as to the character of the Ephesians and of St. Paul ? (250.) . \ 

By wliat motives does he enforce attention to moral duties? (251.) 

>WMsre waa Fhilippi ? Give an account of St PanKs first vitit'ther^,^'' 
and lof the ckaianter of the Church, as described in this BpisCIek Crivtf ' ' 
the. ftu^st^C^pC Archbishop Seeker's remarks on this £pi8tle» aa iUusn' 
trating the character of St. Paul. (252.) . .. ,, 

'What is the great subject of the Epistle to the Colossians? What is ', 
Michatlis's advice to the reader of this Epistle ? (253.) ' ' ' 

Mention some of the drcmnstances under which St. Paulwroie the '•' 
Pint Epistle to the Thessalonians, and of his feelings towards them. (2[54.); • 

What remarkable prophecy is contained in the Second Epistle ? ' . ,, -^ 

By what arc the two Epistles to Timothy and that to Xitus distin* 
guished from the other Epistles? (255.) . > .<! 

Give some account of Timothy and Titus. What was the Apostle's 
frame of mind in writing the Second to Timothy, and how does Dr. 
Benson illustrate it? (256.) 

In the Epistle to Titus, while referring man's salvation wholly to 
grace, what practical use does the Apostle make of this doctrine ? 
(266.) 

What was the occasion of writing the Epistle to Philemon ? What 
imfiortant truths are implied in this Epistle ? (257.) 

What were the two leading objects of the Apostle in wrhing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ? When a Jew embraced Christianity, what 
was he required to renounce, and what to believe ? (258.) 

Show how the Epistle was framed to preserve such from fallf fig ti^c^ 
into Judaism. (258.) 

Which are called Ae Catholic, or General Epistles ? and what doe^ 
Augustin say was one leading object of James, Peter, John, and Jud^. ' 
in f»Mke Elpi^es ? (25d.) 

Give some account of Sl James, and of his Epistle, and of its g^eit '^ 
prtetidal importanee. (260.) i 

Give some account of St. Peter. (26).) What are the several 
designs of the Pirst and Second Epistles? Mention Lardnei's remarkl 
on St. Peter's Epistles. (262.) 

. Oive «oine aceount of St. John, and of the sebp^ Of tils EpifttfT^S; 
(264, 265.) . :: ' 

Also of St. Jud^, arAd the «Cope of his EpiHU. (265*.) " 

. . • • . j ' ' • • • . ' . • ' 
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268 BOOKS OF THE MEW TESTAMENT. 

; • • • ■■ • 

§ 4. THE REVELATIOK OF ST. JOHN. 

The Revelation, or discourses of things to come, con- 
tained in this hook, were made hy our Blessed Lord to John, 
during his exile in the Isle of Patmos, and were published 
not long before his death, about the year 97* 

The book may be divided into three parts. Cb. i. con- 
tains John's vision of Christ in glory. Ch. iL iii.. the 
seven letters addressed by our Lord to the seven Chuiches 
of Asia Minor. The remainder of the book, after pre- 
senting us (ch. iv.) with a description of the Lamb on the 
throne, and bringing to our notice the book of Grod*s decaiees 
as to future events, is occupied in showing the contents of 
that book, the subject of which is the state of the Cbind), 
from the close of the sacred volume till the consmnmation 
of all things. 

The Epistles to the seven Churches afford the most im- 
portant instruction to the Universal Church in every age, 
and may be profitably read by every Christian. But to 
afford, yet further, some general hints for the profitable read- 
ing of this invaluable book, which, as ages roU on, affords 
to each succeeding generation a brighter evidence of the 
divine origin of our holy religion, and of the gracious in- 
tentions of God to man, the following remarks from Lowth 
may be made : — 

** An ordinary reader may receive great edification from 
those noble hymns offered up to God and Christ (ch. tv. 
8 — 11. V. 9 — 13, vii. 12. xv. 3, 4); and may likewise 
discover many useful truths, such as the adoration of the 
one supreme God, in opposition to all creature wor^p 
(ch. ix. 20. xiv. 7. xxi. 8. xxii. 15); the relying tipon 
the merits of Christ only for pardon, sanctifi'cation,' and 
salvation (v. 9. vii. 14. xii. 11.); and that we ought to 
wait patiently for Christ's appearing and his kingdbtai, 
and in an earnest expectation of it ; to continue ste^^fst 
in the profession of die true faith and practice of ^iiid^Te 
holiness, notwithstanding all the sufferings whii^li tbay 
attend a good conscience (xiii. 10. xiv. 12, 13« xvi. IS). 
All may learn those marks and charactei^ of AntHskH&t, 
which it most nearly jconcemj us to take notici'^of; viz. 
pride, ambition, and affectation of worldly pollip' i^d 
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grandeur (xiii. 7. xviii. 4) ; a cruel and persecuting spirit 
(ix. 21. xi. 7. xiii. 7 — 17. xvi. 6. xviii. 20 — 24. xix. 2), 
seeking to reduce others rather by force and compulsion than 
by reason and argument ; the love of ease and softness, and 
a careless and luxurious life (iii. 2. xviii. 3 — 14) ; and that 
whosoever are guilty of these things, are so departed from 
the true spirit of Christianity ; and surely he that takes 
warning from the plain and frequent admonitions of £his 
book to avoid these sins, has not wholly lost his labours in 
reading it ; and withal, has entitled himself to the blessing 
pronounced upon those who keep its sayings (Rev. i. S)." 

To those who would presumptuously intrude into those 
things which are secret, and belong to God, the remark of 
Sir Isaac Newton already alluded to, page 66, suggests a 
wholesome caution. To those who would trifle with the 
prophetic parts of this hook, because of their mystery, the 
following considerations may not be without value : — " No 
prophecies in the Revelation can be more clouded with ob- 
scurity than that a child should be bom of a pure virgin,-— 
that a mortal should not see corruption, — that a person de- 
spised and numbered among malefactors should be esta- 
blished for ever on the throne of David. Yet still the pious 
Jew preserved his faith entire, amidst all these wonderful 
and, in appearance, contradictory intimations. He looked 
into the holy books in which they were contained with re- 
verence, and, with an eye of patient expectation, ' waited 
for the consolation of Israel.' We in the same manner 
look up to these prophecies of the Apocalypse for the full 
consummation of the great scheme of the Gospel^ when 
Christianity shall finally prevail over all the corruptions of 
thf world, and be universally established in its utmost pu- 
rity." — Gilpin's Exposition of New Testament^ vol. ii. p. 42S. 
- The conclusion of this book is deeply solemn, charac- 
teristic of the Gospel, as distinct from the law (ch. xxi. 21, 
with Malacbi iv. 6, and John i. 17), and expressive of the 
design of the whole Bible, to point to Christ as the Alpha 
And Omega, the beginning and the end, the flrst and the 
last (xadi. 13) ; and to invite mankind to take of the wat^r 
of life freely offered through Him ; that life of which pxe 
indwelling of JHis Spirit in our heart is the pledge (ch. X3j:ii. 
17 ; John vii. 37—39 j Gal. v. 22, 23.) ; for without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord (Rev. xxi. 27). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL INDEJ^ 



xo 



THE BIBLE, 

t 

RE?]SEIIIN6 TO THE PRINaPAL EVENTS RECORDED IN THE ikotX 
SCRIPTURES, AND INCLUDING A PERIOD OF 4104 YEARS. 



N. ^ Tbe true date of the birth of our Lord is four years earlier thantl^e 

common era, a.d. 



FiAST Pbrxod.— ^rom the CreatUm to tht Floodt 165$ fftars. 



B.C. 

4004 



3875 
3^74 



37^—1?.^. 



3317 
9074 
SOI 7 

2948 
2469 



Sl4» 



Gen. i. iii.. 



— Jv.8 



— V, 18.... 



— 5 

— 23, 24 



— 28 

— vi.3, 

— V.27 



•*••«••••••• 



^»ij.n. 



The Creation. Man formed in the image of God, hols <^c^ 
happy->-hi8 &1I— promise of a Saviour (Eph. iy, 34; 
1 John iii. 8). 

Cain murders Abel (I John Iii. 12. 15). 

Seth bom to take the place of Abel. 

Enos bom. — " Then began men to call on the name #f the 
Lord." 

Enoch bom, the son of Enos, and the seventh frojra A4aai 
(Jude 14). 

Methuselah, the son of Enoch, bora. 

Adam dieth, aged 930 years. 

Enoch, in the S65th year of his age, taken np ta God 
(Heb.xi.5), .,,■ 

Noah bom. 

The flood threatened — Noah commanded to preach re- 
pentance and build the ark (1 Pet. liL 20 ; 2 Pet. iL 5 ; 
Heb. xi. 7). 

Methttselah dies, aged 969, and the il«Mi €4Ah«i in' tfie 
600th year of Noim's age (Matt. xxiv. 37). 



Second Pbkxod.— f roM the Flood to the calling of Abraham, 



^1. 



iiiB 



;' 



2234 



'I, ! 



1996 
1921 



deo. vili. 18, &c. 

— X , 

-rXi., 



f»f »....*• 



,199b ^ ix. 28, 



( — xi. 32. 
— xii.. 



Noah leaves the ark — offers sacrifice — GodV 'covenant 
-with him. 

About this time Nimrod lays the foundation of the Assy- 
rian or Babylonian monarchy~<-Nineveh and B^ti^aie 
built, and mankind are dispersed by the confusion of 
their language. 

Noah dies, aged 950 years, 356 yef s after t^^ Pi9ff^»f ) » 

Abram bom', the younger son of Terah. 

Abram, at God's oommajid, leaves Haran, avud e^mea ,(o 
Canaan, wMch is promised to his seedt*. aa aUo. ths^ igi 
that seed should all the na^Qps of the earwbe liLest 
(Heb.xi.9).\ ^ " • ^^ 
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Thiu> Ps&xod.— ProM l&« eatt c/ Abraham to the tniranee 0/ iht ItraeKiu in0 

Canaan* 

B.C. 




1896 
1871 
1846 
1887 



Gen. xiii 



^"* XX1....«««.« 

— xxil 

— xi. 10, 11. 

— XXV* 24... 



ilf^=xi.i7 



7twf*fi 



1760 
17W 
io 
1732 
1729 
1716 
1706 

1689 
1635 
1577 
1574 
1571 

1531 
1491 



!490 



1451 



— xxviii. 10. 



— xxix. 



— xxxvii... . 

— XXXV. 28. 

— xlvi 



••• 

{ 



— xllx... 

— 1 

Exod. i.... 

— vil. 7. 

— ii 



— ilL. 



- Hi-xv. 



Deut. xxxiv. 



Lot leaves Abram to dwell near Sodom. 

Qod makes a covenant with Abram— <:han£e8 his name— 
promises Isaac^^ordaliM cUmmciiion wthk seal of this 
covenant (Rom. iv. 1 1 ) — Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed 
— The Dead Sea the monument thereof to this day. 

Isaac bom 25 years after God's promise to Abraham. 

God teropteth Abraham to offer Isaac. 

Shem, the son of Noah, dies. 

Esau and Jacob bom twenty years after their fktther 
Isaac's marriage. 

Abraham dies, aged 175 years. - • 

Heber, the fifth flrom Noah, dies ; ft-om him Abraham and 
his posterity were called Hebrews (Gen. xiv. 18). 

Jacob, having obtained the blessing, flees to Mesopotamia. 

The twelve sons of Jacob born — Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Dan, Napthali, Gad, Asher, Issachar, ZebUlun, 
Joseph, and Benjamin. 

Joseph sold to the Midianites, aged 17 years. 

Isaac dies, and is buried by his sons Jacob and Esau. 

Jaeob goes with his fttmily into Egypt in the third year of 
the famine. 

Jacob dies in Egypt, aged 147 (Heb. xi. 21). 

Joseph dies, aged 1 10 (Heb. xi. 22). 

Bondage of the children of Israel begins. 

Aaron bom. 

Moses bom— adopted by Pharaoh's daughter. ' Job probably 
lived about this time. 

Moses' flight ftom Egypt (Heb. xi.). 

Moses returns to Egypt, havingreceived God's opmmlssion 
to deliver the Israelites — The plagues ' are sent — ^the 
Passover instituted — ^Their passage through the Red 
Sea and entrance into the wildemess, imder the guidance 
of the pillar. 

The law given— God's covenant with them made-^broken 
by them, renewed by God— The tabernacle set up, and 
the Israelites condemned to wander forty years iQ the 
wildemess for their rebellion (Lev. i— xxvi. : Nimlb* 
l-xiv.). 

Moses dies, aged 120. Here ends the Pentateuch. 



IFouEXB Pjijiiosw'-l'foiii the entrance of the ItraelUee UUo Canaan to the huming 

of the Tenpie. .... 



1450 

1443 

,1413 



1«45* 



1116 

tofts 



— xxiii. xxivl.. 
Judges xvii— xxi 



Josh «. The Israelites,' under Joshua, prss over Jordan. The gra- 
dual conquest of Canaan. 
Joshua dies, aged 110 years. 

Anarchy and confusion in the succeeding generation. 
Idolatry of the tribe of Dan and tribe of Benjamin 
nearly destroyed. The Israelites delivered np to capU- 
vi^. 
Othniel, son-In-Iaw of Joshua, delivers them, And after 
him various other Judges, of whom Barak, Gideon^ Jep- 
. ,, . , thah. and Samson, are particularly noticed (Heb. xi). 

liKnn.iv the ark taken by the Philistines. Bli'i death. Judieabre 

' • of Samuel. 

'^vflf— *. .; Saul anointed kibg by Samuel. . •- 

— icvli 12 David bom. 

'*-'.■..' m —*-^- anointed Idng. ■ • < 

N 4 



m 

B.C. 

1048 

1085 
102S 
I0I9 
1004 



1 Sun. xxxL«M.M 
i Sam. V. 

— ad 

— rv-i— XX 

1 Kings i.ii 

— vi. vU 

2Chron.T.Ti.Tii< 






Sftul kills himself in de«pBtz; David aeknoirMfed kinji^ 

of Judah. 
David anointed king over aU Israel, after a civil was 

of seven years. 
David's great sin. 
Absalom's rebellion and death. 
David's death. Solomon succeeds him. 
Solomon's temple, which had been seven years and an half 

in building, is dedicated vithgreat solemnity and 'joy, 

God giving a visible sign of his favour. 



Vma, PsBloi».-»Pf«m the DtdieaWm of the Temple to ihe Bak^lonkm CapHviijf. 

Most of the dates of this period will be found in the Table of the Kings of Israel 

and Judah, see page 174. 

'622 I Nah. {•^iii. ... I Nineveh Is taken and desolated by the Medes and Chal« 
I I deans. 



Sixth Period.— ^rom the Babylonian Captivity till the coming of Ckritf. 



569 
538 



832 
332 



830 



877 

170 
165 

63 

40 

A.D. 
4 



Dan. iv. 29 — 33. . Nebuchadnezzar deprived of reason for his pride. 

— V Babylon taken by (^rus, and the empire translated to tlid 

Medes and Persians, as foretold by the prcmhet, Isa. 
xiii. ; Hab. ii. ; Jer. xxv. 12 ; 1. li. With the &11 of Ba-> 
bylon ends the Assyrian, or First Univereal Empire, 



— V. 31. 

— il. 36—38.1 



For the dates between this period and the cl<we of the Old 
Testament history, see p. 1 79. 

Sanballath builds a temple on Monnt Gerizim. 

Alexander the Great visits Jerusalem peaceably, is shown 
the prophecy of Daniel respecting himself. (Dttn. vili. 7 ; 
xi. IS.) 

Alexander overthrows the Persians, i. e. the Second Uniy 

versal Empirgf and establishes the Third Universal Em- 
pire, that of the Macedonian, or Grecian. (Dan. xi. 39 ; 
vii. 6 ; xi.) 

The Old Testament translated out of the original Hebrew 
into the Greek language. 

Antiochus Epiphanes' cruel treatment of the Jews. 

Judas Maccabeus' restoration of the daily sacrifice, and 
purification of the temple. 

Jerusalem taken by the Romans under Pompey. The Ro- 
man, or Fourth Univeral Empire. 

Herod the Great declared king of the Jews. 

Matt. ii. Luke il. Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, bom at Bethlehem, 

four vears earlier than the common reckoning. Anno 
Domini. 



tevsKTH Ps&xoD.— JProm the Birth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Cbirui to thf 

end of thefkrst century. 



8 
26 
27 

83 



<nk 


eii. 

••• 






••• 


• •• 


••• 


••« 


«•• 


••• 


*•« 


•«• 


«•• 


• •• 


••• 



Jesus attends the Passover at Jerusalem with his parents^ 
Pilate sent from Rome to Judea as governor. 
John the Baptist begins his ministry. Jesus is baptized. 
Ministry of Christ extends about three or four years. 
Jesus Christ is crucified, his resurrection, ascensloD, «i^ 
descent of the Spirit. 



CHROHOLOOIOAl XSDKX. 



37S 



A.D. 



35 
41 

45—49 

50—55 

55—58 

61 
67 

71 
96 



Actsix. 
— X. xi. 



— xia. xiv, 
XV. SO— 85. .... 

— XV. 86 to 
xviii. 22 ..... 

— xviii.2S 



— scvi— zxrili* 






••• ... 



••• ••• 



Cbnversion of St. Paul. 

St. Peter baptizes CorneliuB, tlie first convert tcom tli9 

devout Gentiles. 
St. Paul's first i^ostoUc Joumeyi chie^y to the idolatrous 

Gentiles. 



second ditto. 

third ditto ; which he is prevented from com- 



pleting by his imprisonment afterwards. 
■ sent A prisoner to Rome. 

, and probably St. Peter, suffer martyrdom at 
Rome. 
Jerusalem destroyed by the Romans, as foretold by Christ. 
St. John banished by Domitian to the isle of Patmos, 
where he writes the Book of Revelation. 

, after the death of Domitian, returns to Ephesus. 
— — dies, about 100 years old. He was the last sur- 
viving Apostle, and is believed to have been the only 
one that died a natural deatl^. 

N. B. For the dates when the several Books of the New 
Testament were written, see p. 274. 



Of the events since the close of the Holy Scripture, bearing oo the 
progress of revealed truth, the dates of the following may be noticed: 



107 Persecution of Christians, and 
Martyrdom of Ignatius at Rome. 

ISS"^ The Britons supposed to have 

to > received Christianity about this 

193 j time, if not before. 

93 ) Decline of the Roman Empire. — 

to > There were about 20 Emperors 

274 j and 30 Usurpers in this period. 

303 A severe persecution of Christ- 
ians, which lasted 10 years. 

323 Christianity established by Con- 
stantine. 

325 The first general council is held 
at Nice. 

361 Julian the Apostate re-establishes 
paganism. 

395 Theodosius promotes Christianity. 

476 The Roman Empire subverted 
and divided into 10 kingdoms. 

597 Ai^^tin, the monk, arrives in 
England. 

606 Bon&ace III., Bishop of Rome, 
procures the title of Universal 
Bishop from the Emperor Phocas. 
About this time Mi^omet com- 
mences his imposture in the 
East. 

756 The Pope established as a tem- 



poral prince, and assumes Infal- 

biUty. 
787 The worship of images authorised 

by the second council of Nice. 
820 Claude, Bishop of Turin, opposes 

popery. 
1095 The crusades. 
1160 The Waldenses zealously oppose 

popery. 
1383 IVickliffetranslates the Scriptures 

into English. 
1414 Bohemians oppose popery; John 

Huss and Jerome of Prague 

biimt. 
1453. The Turks take Constantinople. 
1517 Commencement of reformation 

by Luther. 
1546 Edward YI. ; Council of Trent 

begins. 
1553 Maty; Persecutioti of the re- 
formed Religion. 
1588 Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
1605 The gunpowder plot discovered. 
1688 Accession of William III., and 

deliverance therebyof our church 

and nation from popish dominieik 

and arbitrary power. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF TH£ BOOKS OF 



>»•■ 1 



THE NEW TESTAMENT^ 



Book. 



♦**■ 



Matthew, Gospel of) 
in Hebrew. / 

1 Tbesgaloiuans » 

2 Thessalonians 

XkdatiaiM 

J Porintbiajw 

Romans 

S Corinfebiaat.^ 



MatthQw, Gospel of > 
' inGieelc.../ 

James 

jfark, Gosjiitel pt , 

fphesians , 

(QolABaitoAM.— • 

Philippians , 

Philemon..... 

He^e wa, * , 

Luke, Gospel of. 

Acta..... 

I Timothy 

Titus 



Author. 



Where 
written. 



For whose immediate use. 



Matthew 

Do. 

Paul 

Do 

Do... ... 

Do 

xio... ... 

Matthew 

James... 

Mark. ... 
Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Judea. 



1 Peter^. 



Jude... . 
.2 Peter. 



Luke. 
Do... 



Corinth 

Do 

Do , 

Ephesus..... 

Corinth 

Macedonia. 



Judea , 



Paul. 
Do.. 



Peter. ... 



> 3 Timothy 

^LJohn, Epistle of.. 

''2 John do , 

fSJtha do.. 

Revelation 

^ John, Gospel of.... . 



Jude 

Peter .... 

Paul.... 

John 

uo... ... 

Do... ... 

Do 

Do 



Judea.. 

Rome.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Italy.... 

Greece. 



Do 

Macedonia... 
Do 



Babylon 
or Rome 



le. j 



Babylon, \ 
or Rome. / 

Do 

Ephesus 

Do 

Do 

Patmos 

Ephesus 



Hebrew Christians 

Do chiefly.. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Gentile Christians 

Jewish Nation.but chief- \ 

ly Jewish Chri8tian»... } 

Gentile Christians 



Do. 



••«■••»• •••••••*•*• 



Do 

Do 

Philemon 

Hebrew Christians 

Theophilus and GentUe> 

Christians.^ ^ / 

Do 

Timothy 

Titus 

Christians in general, 'X 
throughout the coun- 1 
tries mentioned in the i 

inscription ) 

Christians in general 64 

Timotlur GQ 

General. !68 



Date. 



3S 

52 
53 
53 
56 
S8 
58 

61 

61 

61 
61 
62 

62 to ^ 
63 
63 

63 or G4 

64 
64 
64 



64 



The Elect Lady, 

Gaius , 

General 

Do 



69 
69 

»r 

9». 



Leanfed men have differed about the exact dates, but In the aJbovQ, those 
assigned by T. Hi Hprne hate been chiefly followed. 



PRAYERS. 



FOR THE TRUE UNDERSTANDING OF 60D*S WORD* 

Oh Lord, as Thou alone art the Author of the Holy 
Scriptures, ^p likewise can no man, although he be never so 
wise, politic and learned, understand them, except he be 
taught by Thy Holy Spirit, which alone is the schoolmaster 
to lead €ie faithM unto all truth. Vouchsafe, therefore, I 
most humbly beseech Thee, to breathe into my heart Thy 
blessed Spirit, which may renew the senses of my mind, 
open my wits, reveal imto me the true understandings of 
TTiy holy mysteries, and plant in me such a certain and 
infallible knowledge of Thy truth, that no subtle persuasion 
of man's wisdom may pluck me from Thy truth ; but that> 
as I have learned the true understanding of Thy bles^e^ 
will, so I may remain in the same continually, come life, 
come death ; unto the glory of Thy blessed name. Amen. 
King Edward VI. — Primer. 

Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning ; grant that we may in such wise 
hear them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them ; 
that by patience, and comfort of thy holy word, we may 
embrace and ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting 
life, which thou hast given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen, 

TOK A LIFE AGREEABLE TO OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

As I have prayed unto Thee, oh Heavenly Father, to be 
taught the true understanding of Thy blessed Word, by Thy 
Holy Spirit, so I most' entirely beseech Thee to give me 
grace to lead a life agreeable to my knowledge. Suffer me 
not to be of the number of those which profess that they 
know God with their mouth, but deny Him with their 
deeds. Let me not be like unto that son which said unto 
his father, that he would labour in his vineyard, and yet 
laboured nothing at all, but went abroad loitering icUy. 
Make me rather like unto that good and fruitfrd land which 
yieldeth again her seed with great increase, that men, seeing 
my good works, may glorify Thee, my Heavenly Father. 
Amen. — King Edward VI. — Primer. 



27)ff FRAY£R6--^HYMN. 

A PBAYER PREFIXED TO 401CE EBITlONS 09 THE EARLY 

ENGLISH VrRSIOSrS. 

O GRACIOUS God and most merciftil Father, whicli hast 
vouchsafed us the rich and precious jewel of Thy holy word, 
assist us hy the Spirit, that it may be written in our hearts, 
to our everlasting comfort, to reprove us, to renew us, ac- 
cording to Thine own image ; to build us up, and edify us, 
unto the perfect building of Thy Christ ; sanctifying and 
increasing in us all heavenly virtues. Grant this, O 
Heavenly Father, for Jesus Christ*s sake. Amen. 



SCRIPTURE PRAYERS. 

Tht hands have made me and fashioned me ; give me 
understanding, that I may learn Thy commandments. The 
entrance of Tliy word giveth light ; it giveth understanding 
to the simple. Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of Thy law (Ps. cxix. 73. 130. 18). 

Order my steps in Thy word, and let not any iniquity 
have dominion over me. O that my ways were directed 
to keep Thy statutes ; then shall T not be ashamed when I 
have respect unto all Thy commandments. I will run the 
way of Thy commandments when thou shalt enlarge my 
heart (Ps. cxix. 135. 6, 6. 32). 

See also pages 137, 31, suggesting other topics for 
prayer. 



HYMN. 

OLD TESTAMENT GOSPEL. 

Israel, in ancient days, 

Not only had a view 
Of Sinai in a blaze. 
But leam'd the Gospel too ; 
The tjrpes and figures were a glass. 
In which they saw a Saviour's face. 



vHYJot^ : - « 2s?r 



The paschal sacrifiee^ 

And blood-besprinkled door *, 
Seen vith enligbten'd eyes, 
And once applied with power, 
Would teach the need of other blood 
To reconcile an angry God. 

The Lamb, the Dove, set forth 

His perfect innocence ', 
"Whose blood of matchless worth 
Should be the soul's defence ; 
For he who can for sin atone 
Must have no failings of his own. 

The scape-goat on his head' 
The people's trespass bore, 
And to the desert led, 
Was to be seen no more : 
In him our Surety seem'd to say, 
" Behold, I bear your sins away. 

Dipt in his fellow's blood. 

The living bird went free * ; 
The type well understood, 
Express'd the sinner's plea ; 
Described a guilty soul enlarged, 
And by a Saviour's death discharged. 

Jesus, I love to trace. 

Throughout the sacred page. 
The footsteps of thy grace. 
The same in every age ! 
O grant that I may faithful be 
To clearer light vouchsafed to me ! 
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COWPER. 



* Exod. xii. 13. « Lev. xii. 6. ' Lev. xvi. 21. 

* Lev. xi\r.51 — 53. 
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i4oft c/<i« ApotUetj remarks on the 
book of, p^e236. 

-, httmonj intb 



iA»*«*4M*«>a 



. £:^iitle8ofSt.PaaliUuBtmted,248. 

, deity and offices 



i ■ I ^— »-—<»- 



. ««C th» fioA aad Holy Spirit, as 

illustrated by, 238. 
j^ijfikUtn, Tiew of to be derived 

from book of Genesis, 147. 
•wl^ different senses in which used 

in Scripture, 79. 
Amoi^ temaika on the book of, 204. 
[AMffel.&fJ'ibomihj to whom it refers 
, in the Old Testannent, 41. 151. 
Antickri^, practical view of, 268. 
Apoen/phaf no part of the word of 

ApogUes^ the travels of, as gathered 

cbiety from profiuie history, 96, 
Arabiani, propnecy respecting, 28. 
Ama^ meaning of the term m the 

New Testunent, 84. 
Atonemeitty dtky 'of, 130. 154. 
— — — of Christ, the dignity it 

iteflects on the sacrifices of the 

law, 153. 
iluj^m quoted, 192. 259. 



Babylon^ prc^hecy respecting, 22. 
Balaam, a striking instance of self- 

deoei^ 46. 
■ ; history of, illustrating the 

importance of comparing Scripture 

with Scripture, 76/ 
Bmrdy esteem for it in Eastern 

countries, 101. 
Bfttttmrn^ Cbrdtitea^ by what Scrip- 

.tttre jfeistif ring the putting heretics 
/ todeathv 108. 
Bible, questions on its divin#.au- 

tiHorit^ ^. 
., disposition in which it ritoulA 

be read, 31. 



• M 

■ ♦- ■ .''iJi 

BtbUy texts quoted by Bishopl^otler 
on the same snbjcet, 9. ** ^'^ 

^ notice req)ectiAg-iKrrit(M«f, 8. 

, its regard to titath, IK 95.2 2 5 . 

, love, 12. im. ' ^ 

, , holiness, lft= < 

-, supreme regard toOod's glM<^, 



14. 163. 
— ^ value of in enablingnt to - 

events to their moral €tiuies, 42. 
, harmony of its doctrines with 

its facts, illustrated bvaoomparnok 

of Old and New Testament r«- 

q)ecting the Messiab, 52. 
, danger of quoting detached 

passages of Scripture, 72. 
, fanciful interpretation of, 69. 

108. 
— — >, its style p<^olar, not philosoi'- 

phical, 80. 12. 
^ — , its estimate of things lilghl)' 

esteemed among men, 145. 
, its suffideney fbr salvmtioE^, 

137. 231. 
Biopraphy ofSeripHa^ an illiiftlra* 

tion of pnnciples, 44v * 

BUnnfidd, Bishop, suffigenMon ibr th^ 

profitable reading of Bek^ptare, 140. 
Btood, different senses in which the 

term is used in Scripture, 77. 
Boyle, on the style of Scripture^ 

quoted, 109. 
BuOer, Bishop, quoted^ 3« ^.^^ 

Chnaanites, on the destruction oL 159. 
CedCsTvXe for the interpMtatioB of 

Scripture, 108. . • 

Christ, prophecies re^tingv SOj 
. M .^ spoken oC «n< the Old >¥iH4ck 

ment under the name of Di^id, 

abd why^ 81. 2D0; * ^ «. \. ^ 
w u .; Angdl:^ JdK^vak refets t6y 

151. ^. Af 
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Chritt^ mediation of, the neat sub- 
ject of the Bible, 38. 151. 

■ I , ministry of, a course of edu- 
cation to his disciples, 222. 

, remarks on the character 



of, 234. 

-, example of, to be maie the 



foundation of education, 4286. 
-, divine nature and office of. 



as illustrated in the Acts, 238. 
Deity implied, in that no li- 



mit is set to the love of, 263. 
Clironides^ remarks on the books of, 

in* 

Cftronology^ its use in the interpre- 
'. %fttioA •otSoripture, 92. 
r«*-^r — ^ of Uio Bible, 93. 270. 
Cktytoetotfli on the interpretation of 

pambles, 70. 
CMTcb.qf God, the Bible chiefly a 
. history of, ia<). 
, under every dis- 

wnsakioa, the faith of the same, 

184.209. 
.Civilixation, unable to rescue men 

from idolatry, 34. 96, 246. 
Colosstaru, remarks on the Epistle 

to, 263. 
OmmandnieHi$, the Ten, Archbishop 

Seekw^s rules for their interpre- 
tation, 61. 
Contact, importance of observing, 

Cori0thienK remarks on the Epistles 

to, 246. 
Cotfemnty the term explained, 77. 

,new, shadowed forth in the 

. Old Testament, 151. 
Counterfeit vniuea, 147. 
QjMpfr^effymn on Old Testament 

,<SfQspe)«2i6. 



ii 



JBianH, i«m arks on the book of, 200. 

David, his punishment a solemn 

declaration of God*s anger aeainst 

I ,,.4«.,4^«,'his knowledge of Christ, 168; 

, Christ spoken of under ^he 

attti&.«4; 200.. . 
JRaviion^tkl^repkecff, quoted, 202. 

1 2ia'. . . 

Dedication, feast o^ rsfenedtev^Bl* 
Jkukifouo^^.tttxaAi on/ tho book 
of; 156. 



DifficutHee of Scripture, their chief 
origin, 105. 

■ — , their use. 



107. 



some ex- 



plained, 84. 93. 105. 
Dtfpenaation, Patriarchal, Mosaic, 



and Christian compared, 51. 
Doctrinee of Scripture, their 

tical object, 58. 
Dress of Eastern countries, 98. 



prac- 



Ecdedastes, remarks on the bo«k 

of, 191. 
J^l^i prophecy respeeting, 23.- - 
Mt^ah and JEHska, mhiistiy of\ in 

what light to be viewed, l7l. 
JE^i^edums, remarks on "the Epistle 

to, 250. 
Epistles, Locke*s rule for the iii^is-. 

pretation of the, 242. 
of St Paul, by what distill- 

guished, 244. 

-, questions on the, 266. ■ 



Epochs, the term ej^loined, > aftd 

some of the most remaorkable given, 

93. ^ 

Error, its chief sourees in rel'^Qb, 

-, from a wrong state off the 

heart, 3. 105. 

-, and from a disregard of the 



sufficiency of Scripture, 137. 

, the principles of every, 'Oeti» 



futed in Scripture, 231 
^ danfler of, 231. 



Essenes, 13^ 
Esther, remarks on the book of, 178. 
Eaumple, Scripture instructs m by, 
44.154.247. 

, cautions and directions in 
the application to ourselves of 
those of Scripture, 57. 
of our Lord, 234. 



Exodus, remarks on book of, 140* 
Exekiel, do. 196. 92. 



FaOh, diflferent senses in which nsM 

in Scripture, 78. ' • ' 

•-»—', justification by does nctwesSttf^ 

the obligation to good wierics^ ^ 
essentially the samein^lsvisry 

age^rn. 
, man responsible for his, 328« 
FestsaMU <^ Me JeiM, their menl- 

use, 15£ 
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olwervuice of one not of dtnne 
appointnioiit, 131 • 
Figurta ^Satfimrej remsrka on, 63. 

■ I ■ M ' ' ''% pWCtiOIll QM of, 

91. 
Fleak^ differant wnses of the tenn, 78. 
iPttiJer quoted, 144. 

ChdatkM^ remarki on the Epistle 

to, 249. 
CkUileanty account of, 136. 
Gemara^ the term explained, 133. 
OefmUiogies of Scripture, their use, 

94. 173. 
€femn$, remarks on the book of, 139. 
, illustrations from, as to the 

great porpoee of the Bible, 36. 139. 
OeiiiUe toond, influence of the Jews 

upon it, 61. 83. 92. 202. 
, its moral state at the 

comins ^ our liord, 219. 
Orography of the Holy Land, 88. 
GUpin quoted, 269. 
GW, nature and attributes of grsr 

dually r«Tcaled, 40. 140. 
•^->-, just view of, derived only from 

Scripture, 54. 

ly value of the favour of, illus- 
trated, 146. 
— —, standard of our duty the imita- 

tioo of his perfections, 14. 
•—*—, motives to duty from con- 

sideratioii of the attributes of^ 142. 
Gospdsy remarks on, 222. 
Qraee^ differentsenses of the term, 78. 
of God, examples of its effects, 

44.154. 
Graves on the Pentateuch, quoted, 

124. 
Ortciatu, Greeks^ meaning of the 

terns, as used in Scripture, 84. 

Hahakkuk^ remarks on the book oil 

209. 
Haggai^ do. 210. 
/£M89' Chnmlogg quoted, 85. 
^a2;,£ts^^ quoted, 110. 150. 179. 
Hebrews^ remarks on the Ensile to, 

258. 
ffTsrociKHM, tenets and character of, 

136. 
JUSgkFneft, the «ffiee, &c. of, esc- 

plained, 122. 
JTMftiiya^, object of, 35. 143L 158. 
I i» information respecting 

mankind which it alone gives, 8. 



jGRWofv, profoMt^ I^^t it tlnow^ 
on that of the Bible, 95.^ 

^ na/wW, alluaioiM .to^ ixt 

Scripture, 90. 

HiJiig Spirit, his assistance necessary 

to our understanding the Bible, 31 . 

, references to, in the Old 

Testament, 36, 37. 41. 195. 204. 

, facts in do., illustrating 



man*fl need of his influmices, 145. 
150. 166. 

, Deity, Personality, and 



office of, 239. 

Hooker quoted, 57. 107. 

Home, Bitiop, quoted, 2. 45. 169. 
185. 

Home, T. H, referred to, 97. 106. 

Hordeg, Bishop^ quoted, 21. 108, 
109. 

Hosea, remarks on the book of, 202. 

Human nature, general view of, 46. 
. li^, &c., view of, 146. 

HumiUty, illustrations of, in the Sa- 
cred writers, 12. 225. 236. 249. 

Hurd, Buihop, on the Prophecies, 
quoted, 30. 

Idolatry, tendency of mankind to 
return to, wherever the circulation 
of the Scriptures is checked, 34. 

, the history and govern- 
ment of the Jews, intended by 
God to be a continual protest 
against, 112. 

-, God*8 abhorrence of, yet 



no caution in Scripture against 
loving Christ too much, and why, 
263. 75. 

Inspiration, definition of, 11. 

Institutions, positive, duty of ob- 
serving, 62. 

Interpretation o/the Bible^ questions 
on, 110. 

Iscdah, remarks on the book of, 194. 

Isktnael, prof^eey relating to, 38. 

Isles, meaning of the term, in Sorip- 
ture, 83. 

«/<»»es,remiffksoa the Epistle of, S(0. 
Jehovak^ meaning of the tenn, 41. 
■ -, title given by the pr^hets 

to the Messiah, 197. 
Jeremto^ remariss en the book o^ 

196. 
Jieweli Bishop, quoted, Z 6. 109. 
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«7S$iw, presermtion of, proof of t1i6 

divine authority of the Bible, 25. 
•-— *, punKMO for which selected bj 

God, 111. 
^ , their influence on the Gentile 

world, 51.85.92.176.202. 
, questions on the government 

of, 119. 

feasts of, 127, and their use, 153. 

I ' , sacrifices of, 120. 

</b6, remarks on the book of, 182, 

•/oe/, do. 204. 

John^ Gospel of^ remarks on, 229. 

— , EpisUea of^ remarks on, 264. 

Jonahy remarks on the book of, 206. 

JoshiMy do. 159. 

JtOnlee, 118. 

Jitde^ remarks on Emstle of, 265. 

«/iEM2^, remarks on the book of, 161. 

^ustiJitxUion before God, view given 

by St. Paul, 245. 

Keiih, on prophecy, quoted, 28. 
Kin^y remarks on the books of, 168. 
— , rekps of those of Judah and 

Israel, 174. 
Knovaledge of God the foundation of 

all right in religion, 54. 
' reveled in Christ, 43. 

Xtamentaiions of Jeremiah^ remarks 

on the book of, 198. 
Lampe quoted, 108. 
Zato, different senses in which the 

term is used in Scripture, 79. 138. 

•: Mosaic : see Mosaic Law. 

— of God, holiness of, 14. 145. 
Ttatvf/erSy term as used in the New 

Testament explained, 133. 
Leslie's marks of a real miracle, 18. 
Levi, remarks on the tribe of, 122. 

124. 
LeviiicuSj remarks on the book ot, 153. 
£oeh» quoted, 149. 242. 
Lowth quoted, 12. 75. 230. 260. 
£if^0,-remarks on the Gospel o^ 228. 
LuAer^ on the interpretation of 

Scripture, quoted, lO/. 

ilfadE%2^quoted,224.242. 244.259. 
Maaee. Arckbkhop^ quoted, 122. 224. 
Mduami, remarks on the booko^ 212. 
ilfOM, his state by natuve, 33. 35. 47. 
, illustration of his liakility to 
iin, 46. 143. 206* 

,. need of salvation, 162. 

i~<^, rtfsponiible for his belief, 2^. 



JIfop, illmtntion of ito nso f ram tfc4 

history of Abraham and St. Faul, 

85. 
Marhy remarks on theGospel of, 220k 
Mar^ Bishop^ quoted, 68. 183. 
Matthew^ remarks on the Gospel of, 

224. 
Melaadbon, on the inteipntatioB of 

Scripture, quoted, 107. 
Micah^ remarks on the book of, 207. 
MiraaeSy definition of, 17. 
, Leslie^sinarksof aveai, 18. 

ofMosea,18. 150. 

of.ourLord,asillastnitiv!6 

of his character, 234. 

do not alter the prineipleB 



its 



upon which God acts, 43. 
Mishtuiy term explained, 138. 
Jlfo«eA«, Jewish, 128. 
MoraH^ of Scripture built 

doctrines, 59. 189. 
Mosaic Law, questions on, 119. 
Mosesy character of, as illustmted 

by his writii^, 11, 12. 

, miracles of, 18. 150. 

and Joshua compared, 160. 

-, mediati(Hi of, typical of that 

of Christ, 151. 
— -, proofs of divine lenation't>£ 

20. 119. 131. 
Mosheim quoted, 107. 
Motives, importanee ef obserrii^ 

those nigea in Scripture, 142. IBSm 
•, God*s reffird to, aa illus- 
trated in Jehu, 46. 

-, derived from the attribntea 



of God, 14. 142. 

-, considerations <^ temporal 



good uiged in Scripture, 142. 

-, repard to Christ and the 



Holy Spirit, the dbtintiiishii» 
feature of Christian, 241. 219. 263. 
Mysteries of religion, illustratioa of 
ueir practical use, 68. 



Nakmmy i«marin m book o^ 2881 
NameSy Proper , of Scripture, their 

significant meaning, 82. 
iViuardto, 135. 
Nskendak, remaricB-on the bo«%W, 

177. 
AeAenMM, ttrislairts to Levitet^ 194. 
New Moony feast of, 128. 
iVetoft>ft,BM^, quoted, 264 88. • 
■■ ■ ■ '*, Sir Iflaac, on unfitiffifted 

prophecy, 66. 
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New Teatamefftj. its coBn0zlon< with - 

the Old, 52. 
iVti96twA, prophecT Tespectingi 22^ 
Noah^ prophecy of, 28. 
Nuwiers. remarlu on the book of, 

154. 

Obadiah,, remarks on the hook of, 205; 
Old Testameaat^ its great object to 

make men wise unto salvation, 35. 
, typical nature of its 

history illustrated from the book 

of Gfenesis, 143. 

, prepared for the 



comine of Chnst, 48. 52. 150. 156. 
165. 168. 



, harmony of with the 
New illustrated, 53.163. 277. 

^, temporal promises of, 



how Ux a{^cable to us, 60. 

Foley quoted, 248. 

Parables^ interpretation of, 68. 

, why our Lord spoke in, 

223. 
PcutxU quoted, 95. 
Passo^. the feast of, 129. 151. 172. 
Patriarchal Dispensation, remarks 

on, 50. 
Patridism^ example of, in Nehe- 

toiah, 177. 
Pom/, account of, 243. 
. ■', character of, as illustrated by 

his EMftXeti 247, 248. 251, 252. 

254. 
• , great subject of his preaching, 

238. 
■ see questions on the Epistles, 

2W. 
Pentateuch^ remarks on, 138. 5. 
Penteoosf, feast of, 129. 
Periods, seven, in the Chronological 

Table, 270. 
Peter, remai'ks on 1st and 2nd Epis- 

Ues of, 261. 
Pharisees, account of, 134. 
PhUsm^n, remarkson the Epistle to, 

257. 
Philijqnans, do. 251. 
PhiloMphyy human, proof of its in* 

sufficiency to rescue man from 

idolatry, 96. 219. 246. 
Prayer, the power of, 159. 

, the readiness of God to 

answer, 141. 

-, instances of his refusing to 



Prayer- Ko Chruti . a^distinguiflliiBg*,^ 

mark of being a Chri8tiibt;^2d& • 
' Ibr tbe: fiAt^ittdflrstaiidipg 

and use of the Holy Scriptures, 1 37. 

275. 
Precepts oi ^mp^fox^, on the inters a 

preutionof, 58b.'. •'! ' 
-, not the purposes -of Crodf— 

the rules for our conduct' 67« " - " 
Pride, evil of, illustmted, 196. 
Promises of Sciiptuse, thek practical 

use, 60. 159. 
Prop^«:y, extent of, 27. ' 

-, value oi, as an evid«ii«€r 

that the Bible is the word4>f God,-- 

29. 

, interpretation of, 66. 

-, moral use of. thoee not 



answer, 12. 200. 



immediately referring to Chiist, 

157. 170. 208. 
Prophets, their twefold office, 192« 

, questions on, 219* 
Proselytes, account of, 137. 
Proverbs, remarks on book ofy 1^4 
Providence o/Ood in thepresermtidd 

of the Bible, 6. 
. in the preservatton 

of the family of David, 17 U 

in the pties«*vsiti<ni 



of the genealogy of our Ijardi ^^^' 
; one leading objiBEit 



of the government of the Jews to '* 
illustrate the, 112. 

, on the interpretation of, 



42.206. 

Psalms, remarks on book of^ 37* 185. • 
, probable oocasions . m^eir ' 

written, 186. 
Publicans, account of, I36i. 



I" _ 



Questions on the Divine authority df 

the Bible, 32. 
— the purpose for whicfc 

God gave the Bible, 39. 

the manner in which the^ 



truths of the Bible were revealedv 
53. ', !"• 

— thcintesrpretationofthe- 

Bible, 110. H 

_ the government of tb4^- 



Jews, llf9. 

pubUc worship,120, &c« 

; adapted, to Uw historioal 



parts of the Old Testateent^ 179« ^ ' 
on the:Pro|*fltss 219. '^ 



-M on:the;Gos{Ml6t 83^^ 
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on the: E^istletf, 266. 



•<■;( .; 



Rebftke dMies^ iliuMirAtibni of, from 
Scripture, 148. 24i; 
.HI r , bywbttt motives en- 
forced, 6». 251. 

fiepentam^^ its insuffideney without 
bD'atonemetit, 40. 168. 

Resurredum^ doctrine of^ shadowed 
out in the Old Testament, 47. 
- rii--i of our Lord, 20. 

,i > I ■ , its effects on the 

Apostles, 21. 

ReoeUMm^ change it has produced in 
England, 7: 

■ .1 , its necessity shown 

from the ignorance of mankind 
where it is not, 83. 9^. 

Revelation of St, John^ remarks on, 
268. 

Rice, on the method of sowing, in 
Eastern- countries, 103. 

Ridley the Martyr, remark on Pre- 
destination^ 1<)8. 

RiffhtMtUf some different senses in 
whkh used, 73. 

Rotitans^ remarks on the Epistle to, 
245. 

i?ni/<f remarks on the book of, 163. 



Sabbath, account of, 127. 
SaibAiicid year, \17. 
Satrr^oe^TWOitirks on, 49. 120. 142. 
, animal, the distinguishing 

rite of revealed religion till the 

coming of Christ, 49. 
Sadducee8,iheir tenets and character, 

185: 
SalvaHon, illustration from the facts 

of the Old Testament of man^s 

need of, 150: 162. 
— i.iLi ii >., nature of, illustrated by 

the hifltorical parts of the Old Te»- 

tament, 162. 

by Christ the great subject 



-6m 



of the Bible, 36. 



-tp«> 



danger of ne- 



/, 



glcctine, 53. 101. 147. 231. 
Samctriiata, iiceount «f, 137. 
Saimtel^ remarks on the books of, 165. 
SandaU and tkoes, 100. 
Scribes^ account ef, 183. 
Seeker, Ai^hkhtpi quoted, 88. -252. 



SJteket^vO^aed^JU. . 

Sin, liability of men'tfo; 143. 154. ^ ' 
^— , folly, deceit, prwrfcsii, eVll ot' 
45. 144. 162. 171. 

, God's judgments against, 155., ^ 

Song of Solomon, remarks oni^l^.^ '' , 
5'^ of Scripture, 80. 109. ^^' 

Synagogues, origin of, 127. 

Tabernacles, feast of, 130. 
Talmud, the term explained, 133, 
Tcderds, value of, 104. 
Tismp^aiftbn, definition of, 143. 
Temple, account of, 126. 169. ^ 
T^eropAtm explained, 82. 
Tillotson, Arehhishop, on the inters ' 

pretation of parables, quoted; 71.' 
Ttme, Jewish mode of compiitinff,103. ^ 
Timothy, remarks on the Epistles to^. [ 

255. 
Titus, do. 266. 
Thessalonians, do. 253. 
Threaiemngs of Scripture, hbw they -^ 

should be received, 61. 186. . . .| 
Toiffnson quoted, 53. 
Tradition, its insufficiency, 33. . ^ 
of the elders, evil; of the 

belief of its divine authority, 134, . .^ 
Travds, modem, illustrating Scrip-_ 

ture, 97. ~ ~ 

Trinity, doctrine of, in Ao Old Tes- 
tament, 40. 
—^^, practical view of, 59. ' ' " '"* 
Trumpets, feast of, 129. 
Tnat in God, David a remarkable " 

instance of, 170. > . \ 

Type, definition of, 49. 

, rules for interorctatioa of, 67, . ^* 
— , use to be made of by U3, J 52.; 

Universal monarchies, the -foiir re- 
ferred to, 201. 272. V 

Urim and Thummim, t]^ tem ejt* ' ^ 
plained, 83. ' " 

Venn, J., on the use to us of tlie 
typiss of the Old Testament^ 
quoted, 68. ^ _ _ . . ^,.\ 



Virtue, counterfeit, 147. 

-.-~^ — , wbat alone is considered so 

in Scripture, 189. 
Virtues, rices, on the development 

of, 148. 
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Wcdeiet^ Jewiih, how amoged, 104. 

Wedduu garmaUy parable of, re- 
ferred to, lOU 

WwranCs Geogranhv of the Holy 
Land ^[ooted, 8a. 90. 

Tfiboii, niUiam, on self-^XBmina- 
tion, quoted, 184* 

, qqertionii on the 

Gospels, 232. 

Writers of^ B&le, notice of, 9. 

Wor^ip, the first recorded act of, 
acceptable after the fall, 49. 



Wordk^t of the Jews, the diaCiiigiuthi 

ing feature of, 120. 



Year, Jewish, how divided, 128. 

, Sabbatical, 117. 

of Jubilee, 11& 



ZechariaJL remarks on the book oL 
211. 

i, do» 209. 



BBRATA. 

Pago 4, line 42, /or xjdr. read xxxiv. 

45, — 40,y?)rxxvii.rwidxxxviii. 19,20. 

»— — 46, — 2, /br xxzi. read xxxiii. 

^.^ 56, .~. 21, /or iz. 16. tiMK^ix. 12. 

— -* 81, — 22, /or -vilL 9tMu2 page 174. 

..... 82, — 11, Matt. xvi. 13, r^rs to Cesarea PhiUpm in Syria; 

Acts iz. 30. xviii. 22, to Cesarea of Palestine. 

.— 102, ~ 8, y&r David ««a<2 the Psalmist. 

— 195, — 13, jwr of Babylon read from Babylon. 
.— - 200, — 22, /)r xxxriiL read xzzvii. 

212, — 32, /or Son fwirf Sun. 
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